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Twenty-Third Year; No. 33 


MORTON'S VIEWS 
ON ACQUISITION 
COST CONFERENCE 


National Board’s President Feels it to 
Be Gathering of First 
Importance 











LOOKS FOR GOOD RESULTS 


Discusses Growth of Reciprocal and 
Non-Agency Mutual Competition 
and Excepted Cities 


The joint conference on acquisition 
cost to be held in New’York City is 
generally regarded throughout the in- 
surance world as a gathering of first 
importance. Some of the most promi- 
nent men in the business, representing 
the Eastern Union, the Western Union 
and the Western Insurance Bureau, will 
discuss various phases of the subject 
at the rooms of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and try to arrive at 
a line of action which will stabilize 
commissions. 

President John B. Morton, of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, who 
was in New York last Friday to meet 
his son upon the latter’s arrival from 
Europe, in a talk with a representative 
of The Eastern Underwriter, corrobor- 
ated the general opinion as to the im- 
portance of the acquisition cost con- 
ference. He said: 

Time to Take a Survey 

“There is no doubt that discussion of 
the cost of putting business on the 
books of the fire insurance companies 
will be a good thing for the business as 
a whole and productive of results. 
There comes a time in every business 
or industry when students and active 
participants should make a survey of 
conditions with the objective of ascer- 
taining whether the ship is sailing in 
the right direction. During the war and 
immediately following it business came 
rolling into the insurance company 
offices, with the result that there was 
not much time for consideration of in- 
ternal problems, but now that the pre- 
mium wave is abating and the under- 
writers have more time at their dis- 
posal it is fit that various problems 
should be reviewed and changes in 
existing practices be considered, if 
change be necessary. 

“The commission question has been 
a topic of interesting discussion for 
years, but one trouble has been that it 
rarely got beyond the ‘discussion’ stage, 
probably for the reason that many un- 
derwriters have believed that the talk 
of commission discriminations or un- 


(Continued on page 25) 
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86 Fulton Street, New York 


DRYDEN RESIGNS 
AS PRESIDENT OF 
THE PRUDENTIAL 


Edward D. Duffield, Who Has Been 
Acting President for Months, 
Succeeds Him 








MR. DRYDEN’S HEALTH POOR 





New Chief Distinguished Figure in 
Law, Insurance and in Civic Life 
of New Jersey 





Forrest F. Dryden, president of The 
Prudential and son of the late Senator 
John F. Dryden, founder of the com- 
pany, has resigned, and is succeeded 
by Edward Dickinson Duffield, who has 


been acting president for the past six 
months. 


The resignation of Mr. Dryden is not 
a surprise as his health has been such 
that he has been away from his office 
for long periods at a time. About two 
years ago he underwent an operation 
for mastoid, which it 1s said resulted 
from diving, and since that time his 
health has worried his friends consid- 
erably. His appearance before the 
Lockwood investigation committee also 
somewhat aggravated his nervous con- 
dition and last spring he was given 
a six months’ leave of absence and 
went to the West Indies, spending 
some time in Bermuda. Later he went 
to New England and is now at the 
Hotel Wentworth, Portsmouth, N. H. 


The New President 


The new president has long been re- 
garded as one of the big men of in- 
surance. He is not only a big man 
physically but in mental grasp and in 
outlook. 

M. Duffield was born in Princeton 
in 1871, and his father was John T. 
Duffield who for more than half a 
century was a professor of mathematics 
in that city. It was only natural that 
Mr. Duffield should attend Princeton, 
the traditions of which meant so much 
to his tamily, and after matriculating 
at Lawrenceville School he entered the 
university and was graduated in the 
class of 1892. His continued interest 
in the University was shown by his 
election in 1920 as a member of the 
board of trustees of Princeton. 

Two years of further study in the 
New York law school and Mr. Duffield 
was admitted to the New Jersey bar. Af- 
filiations with Frederick W. Stevens, 
John O. H. Pitney, Depue & Parker, 
William B. Kinney and Edward M. 
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Colie, all Newark lawyers, was followed 
by Mr. Duffield’s election to the New 
Jersey House of Assembly, and his sub- 
sequent selection in 1905 as Assistant 
Attorney General of. New Jersey. 


Activities Outside of Insurance 


Mr. Duffield lives in South Orange, 
where he has been village president 
and in the affairs of which community 
he has taken a personal interest for 
25 years. During the war he headed 
all of the local activities. He is a 
member of the New Jersey Bar Asao- 
ciation and the American Bar Associa- 
tion, the New Jersey State Chamber of 
Commerce, New Jersey Historical So- 
ciety, Princeton Club of New York, the 
Princeton Alumni Association of the 
Oranges, the Nassau Club of Princeton, 
the Essex County Country Club, the 
South Orange Field Club, the Repub- 
lican Club of New York, the Sakonat 
Golf Club. His summer home is at 
Little Compton, Rhode Island. 


Official Notice of Change 


The official statement of Mr. Dry- 
den’s resignation which went to field 
men, follows: 

At a meeting of the board of 
directors held today President For- 
rest F. Dryden tendered his resig- 
nation, stating he was forced to the 
conclusion that his health had not 
been sufficiently restored to war- 
rant his again taking up the duties 
of the presidency of the Prudential, 

The board thereupon adopted the 
following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the resignation 
of Mr. Forrest F. Dryden as presi- 
dent and director of this company 
be and the same is hereby accepted 
to take effect September 1, 1922. 

Resolved, further, That in accept- 
ing said resignation the board 
record its appreciation of the ser- 
vices rendered by Mr. Dryden in 
the various positions he has held 
with the company since early man- 
hood, and in particular the services 
rendered by him since he became 
president in 1912. During this lat- 
ter period the company has pros- 
pered as never before. Its assets 
and the number of its policyholders 
have more than doubled and the 
company is today in a stronger 
position than ever before. To this 
success Mr. Dryden contributed in 
no small degree. He was always 
jealous of the honor of the company 
and indefatigable in its service. 

We deeply regret the misfortune 
that has overtaken Mr. Dryden in 
the loss of his health and sincerely 
hope that with relief from business 
cares and responsibilities he may 
soon be restored to his former state. 

Mr. Edward D. Duffield, acting 
president, was then unanimously 
elected president. 

WILLARD I. HAMILTON, 

Second Vice-Pres, and Secretary. 


Mr. Dryden’s Career 


Forrest F. Dryden began with the 
company as a clerk, working his way 
through the various offices of the com- 
pany until he became its president in 
1912, following the death of his father, 
the founder and first president of the 
organization. 

Mr. Dryden was born at Bedford, O., 
December 26, 1864. He entered the 
Phillips Academy at Andover, Mass., 
and upon leaving that institution in 
1882 immediately went into the service 
of the Prudential. After six years he 
was appointed an inspector, and in 1889 
was assigned to the Elizabeth field. In 
1890 he was advanced to assistant sec- 
retary and shortly afterward to secre- 
tary. He remained in that position 
until 1903, when he was elected third 
vice-president. 

On January 8, 1906, he became second 
vice-president and was made vice-presi- 
dent in January, 1911, to succeed the 
late Dr. Leslie D. Ward. Mr. Dryden’s 
father died on November 24, 1911, and 
he was elected to the place left vacant 
on January 8, 1912. 


INCREASED LIMITS 





Northwestern National Now Writes 
$25,000 Double General Acci- 
dental Death Benefit 





Effective August 1, 1922, the North- 
western National increased its limit on 
double general accidental death benefits 
from $10,000 to $25,000. It can there- 
fore now 4ssue a policy of $25,000 con- 
taining income disability and double 


general accident features. In writing 
the double general accident provision 
care should be taken by the agent to 
ascertain whether or not other life poli- 
cies of the applicant contain these fea- 
tures and what principal sum accident 
insurance he carries. No double acci- 
dent benefits will be granted when the 
applicant already carries $25,000 of such 
benefits in connection with life policies 
or when the total principal sum acci- 
dent benefits in life and accident poli- 
cies combined exceeds $100,000. 

“Special care will also be exercised 
in granting these benefits to young ap- 
plicants who have no definite occupa- 
tion. The selection on this class of 
business depends largely on occupation 
and a young boy who is a student may 
in a few years be engaged in a hazard- 
ous occupation in which double general 
accident could not be granted. They 
should, therefore, be declined for dou- 
ble accident protection,” the company 
says. 


HIGHWAY ACCIDENTS FEWER 
Accidents Increase in July Over June; 
Taxicabs in Three Fatal 
Smashes 

The number of highway accidents in 
New York City decreased from ninety- 
four during June to eighty-one during 
July. Of this number seventy-one were 
caused by automobiles, divided as fol- 
lows: Pleasure cars, 49; trucks, 18; 
taxicabs, 3, and motor buses, 1. 








BANKERS LIFE COMPANY LEADS 
ENTIRE UNITED STATES 


The Only Life Insurance Compan 
$100,000,000 a year or more, to show a gain over 1920. 
(Excluding companies writing industrial insurance) 


Paid-for business for 1921 (Issued, increased 
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Paid-for business for 1920 (Issued, increased 
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Bankers Life Company } 


| Des Moines, lowa 


in America, writing 


95,000,000 





Geo. Kuhns, Pres. | 








STATE MUTUAL STATEMENT 

The State Mutual has issued a num- 
ber of policies, with the disability 
clause, where a temporary premium, at 
term rates, was accepted, it being un- 
derstood that the disability provision 
did not cover until the first regular 
premium (including disability) was 
paid. 

“It is felt that this is not a safe 
method; that should the insured be- 
come totally disabled during the time 
the policy is running under the tem- 
porary premium, the company might 
suffer considerable annoyance and ex- 
pense in justly contesting a claim for 
disability,” says the company. “To ob- 
viate this possible difficulty we have 
decided that hereafter, in these cases, 
the premium for Disability must be 
paid for the time covered by the tem- 
porary term premium, the amount 
charged for one month being one- 
twelfth of the annual premium, for two 
months two-twelfths, etc.—no commis- 
sion allowed, of course.” 
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Careful Selection 

No Foreign Business 
Insuring Only Males 
Low Death Rate 

Safe Investments 
Efficient Management 
Liberal Policy Contracts 
Low Expenses 





of the new business issued by The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company in 1921 was upon 
applications of members _ previ- 
ously insured in the Company. 


Its Policyholders Repeat 


The assignable cause for this is found in the 
Northwestern business policy of 


The Policyholders’ Company 





1) AS Na 
PREAD To PROTES 


The 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Purely American 

Purely Mutual 

No Brokerage 

No Rebating 

No Twisting 

Civil Service for Agents 
Clean Business Methods 
Low Net Cost 
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Equities and Service 
Clauses in Policies 


NOT PRIMARILY FOR SELLING 








Mutual Benefit Recites Case Under 15 
Year Endowment; Woman With 
Five Children 





The Mutua! Benefit has this to say of 
Equities and Service Clauses in policies: 

This family has five children all un 
der ten years of age. The mother took 
a policy on the 15-Year Endowment 
Plan in July, 1918. at age 39, thinking 
thereby to have both protection and a 
savings fund as well. Things did not 
g0 as anticipated and after paying six 
quarterly premiums (three in cash and 
one by policy loan and the balance in 
cash) the contract lapsed for non-pay- 
ment, of premium. The insurance was 
extended to March 9, 1926. The insured 
learned recently that there wag still 
a cash value to the insurance and find- 
ing it was $38.33 decided to cash in 
and take out a new policy on the Ora- 
nary Life Plan, using this equity o1 
$38.33 to pay an annual premium and 
still have a little left. A few things 
in this case to be noted are: 

1. That the insured had a substantial 
cash value the first year. 

2. That she was able to and did bor- 
row to pay a premium before the end 
of the first year. 

3. That after the failure to pay the 
seventh quarterly premium she still had 
enough equity in the policy for it to be 
extended for over 'six years. 

4. That she now has more than 
enough cash value left to buy a new 
policy which she hopes and_ believes 
she can keep up through life. 

In discussing the equities and service 
clauses contained in Mutual Benefit 
policies that company says that these 
clauses are not put there primarily 
as talking points to sell insurance, but 
are logical results of long experience 
and the working out of a liberal con- 
ception of the mutual idea in life in- 
surance. 

First year non-forfeiture is one of 
the foremost of these equities. 


NORTHWESTERN WINNERS 





Dr. C. E. Albright Again Leads AA 
Class; B. C. Nelson Marathon 
Club Winner 





It was announced that the forty-sixth 
annual meeting of the Association of 
Agents, of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, that Dr. C. E. Albright, of Mil- 
waukee, led the production field again 
this year in amount of business and 
that B. C. Nelson, of Illinois, led the 
Marathon Club, having sold during the 
year policies covering 228% lives. The 
complete list of winners is as follows: 
Class Name State 


AA—C. E. Albright, Wisconsin. 
A--E. D. Stinde, Missouri. 
B—C, A. Phelps, New York. 
C—Wettengel & Wettengel, Wis- 
consin, 
D—R. L. Law, West Virginia. 
E—Abe Carlsruh, Wisconsin. 
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Massachusetts Mutual 
To Offer New Contracts 


EFFECTIVE FIRST OF YEAR 








Incontestible Clause Changed to Cove. 
Suicide in First Year; All Policies 
Have Convertible Clause 





At the annual agency meeting of 
Massachusetts Mutual representatives 
this week, announcement was made in 
changes in the company’s contracts to 
be effective January 1, 1923. The 
changes from present form are epito- 
mized as follows: 

1. Policy is Receipt for First Premium. 
—If a premium is paid other than as 
provided in the application, an amend- 
ment should be obtained but the policy 
aoes not have to be returned. A photo- 
graphic copy of the amendment will 
be sent to the agent to be attached to 
the policy. 

2. Incontestable Clause Changed to 
Cover Suicide in First Year.-This has 
been made necessary by recent Court 
Decisions, and all of the prominent 
companies have made or are making 
similar changes in their policy forms. 

3. Convertible Clause.—All Ordinary 
Life policies now contain the complete 
convertible clause. The benefits of this 
clause are retroactive. 

4. Proof of Age.—Under the new 
clause, the insured may now establish 
his age so that no question will arise 
when the policy becomes a claim. 

5. Dividend Clause.—This clause has 
been improved by the separation of 
the paidup and maturity options, indi- 
cating more clearly than heretofore the 
possibilities of the use of dividends. 

6. Optional Methods of Settlement.— 
a. The provision whereby the benefi- 
ciary may not commute or assign has 
been re-worded so as to provide more 
complete protection to the beneficiary. 

b. The conditions relative to Option 
“Cc” have been revised so as to make 
it clear that a full year’s payment 
under the option is made in the year 
of death. 

1. Reinstatement Clause.—An _ addi- 
tion has been made to the Reinstate- 
ment Clause providing for reinstate- 
ment within thirty-one days after the 
end of the grace period without evi- 
dence of insurability, subject to a re- 
quest signed by the insured. This has 
been the practice of the company here- 
tofore, but its inclusion in the policy 
form will be of value. 

8. Cash Values Increased.—The basis 
of our cash values is now the full 
reserve under the contract from the 
third year onward. The second year 
value is the same as at present 
namely, the reserve less ten dollars per 
thousand. These values are retroactive 
and will be paid under all policies sur- 
rendered after January 1, 1923. 

9. Disability Clause.—The disabillty 
clause has been re-worded so as to 
make it simpler, the principal features 
of the clause being: 

a. It has been made clear that if, for 
example, a policyholder becomes dis- 
abled after payment of a quarterly 
premium, he is immediately protected 
so far as the annuity payment is con- 
cerned, and protected so far as the 
premium payments are concerned after 
the remainder of the current year’s 
premium has been paid. The old clause 
might have been read so that under 
these conditions the insured had no 
disability protection until after a full 
year’s premium had been paid. 

b. The disability benefits are now 
payable immediately after approval of 
the disability claim. There is no wait- 
ing period. 

c. The policy may, if desired, be sur- 
rendered and the insured continue to re- 
ceive the annuity payments. In such case, 
of course, there would be no insurance 
or any benefit other than the annuity 
Payment, which would cease at the 
death or recovery of the insured. . 

(Continued on page 9) 











EDDIES 


Trout fishing is some sport. Of course, there is a 
bit of danger standing up to your waist in the middle of 
a swift mountain torrent, casting into the small, still 
pools fringed by elders, or the smooth, rapid running 
stretches above. So, maybe, you wade ashore occasion- 
ally to rest and light a pipe and watch the birds and 
tiny schools of minnows swimming nearby. And, per- 
haps, you toss your match overboard expecting to see 
it pulled swiftly down the stream, only to notice it falls 
into an eddy and floats first upstream, then down, then 
round and round, and finally dashes off with the rushing 
waters. 

Any way you look at it an eddy is a curious thing, 
and life is chock full of them. If we are not philoso- 
phers and possessed of real faith we are apt to think 
the course of an eddy denotes the true current of the 
stream. 

Is it not similarly so with a life insurance man? 
Perhaps he starts off in the morning and conscientious- 
ly works all day without success and at night is tired 
and discouraged. Maybe he thinks he has been mis- 
taken in his search to find the current of success, but, 
no, he has merely floated for a time in an eddy, and 
shortly, on the morrow, perhaps, he will steer out into 
the smooth, clear channel of achievement. 

The wise fisherman knows all about eddies. He has 
seen them before. They disturb him not at all. He 
smiles and says to himself: “All real progress has its 
eddies, its set-backs and its interruptions.” He knows 
that oftentimes, although apparently carried back- 
ward, with courage and persistence and given a little 
time, he will again join the ranks of Onward Marchers. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 








To Leave Monday For 
Toronto Convention 


BIG NEW YORK DELEGATION 





Local Men to Take Leading Part in 
Program Proceedings of National 
Association 


At least forty representative New 
York life insurance men and women 
will leave for the Toronto joint con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters and the Life Under 
writers Association of Canada on Mon- 
day night at 6:45. The official dele- 
gates in the party will be these: 

R. W. Goslin, Jos. Eckenrode, George 
A. Smith, Chas, B. Knight, Chas. A. 
Foehl, Wm. R. Collins, A. R. Spier, Law- 
rence Priddy, Chas. J. Edwards, Robert 
H. Hardy, Orra S. Rogers, Jos. P. W. 
Harty, D. G. C. Sinclair, S. S. Voshell, 
Brooks W, Logan, Rose Albers, (Mrs.) 
Frances Dulin, Rosetta F. Maisel, Fan- 
nie J. London, F. A. Wallis, Mary Z. 
Shapiro, H. A. Schmidt, J. R. Robbins, 
W. F. Watts, Thos. J. Stewart, Jos. D. 
Bookstaver, Geo. W. Meacham, James 
Elton Bragg. 

New York on the Program 

New York is to be decidedly in evi- 

dence at the convention, as addresses 
are scheduled by F. A. Wallis, manager 
of the Fidelity Mutual; C. B. Knight, 
manager of the Unon Central; Frank 
H. Davis and Dr. John A. Stevenson, of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society; 
A. R. Spier, chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York, and James El- 
ton Bragg, secretary of that body. 
Other members of the New York party 
are expected to appear on the floor dur- 
ing the discussion. 
Interest in the convention this year 
is widespread, due in part to the fact 
that it is international and also to the 
growth of the educational and training 
school idea. There is no doubt that 
the lite insurance salesmanship schools 
have done a lot to stimulate interest 
in the conventions of the National As- 
sociation, 

Plans of the New York underwriters’ 
school, to be opened in October, and for 
which a large attendance is already 
assured, will be announced at Toronto. 
As New York is the largest city in the 
country and has more insurance men 
than any other town, the importance of 
this school is widely recognized. Dr. 
Griffin M. Lovelace is to be its director, 
and the faculty will be competent, 

The Life Underwriters Association of 
New York is looking forward to a big 
year under President Smith, who has 
already made considerable progress in 
mapping out plans. 





MRS. H. J. POWELL DEAD 
The many friends of Colonel Henry 
J. Powell, general agent of the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society in Louis- 
ville and Cincinnati, will regret to hear 
of the death of his wife in a Baltimore 
hospital last week. 





THE GOLD BOOK 
With this issue of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter is included the annual Gold 
Book number ot Life Insurance Selling. 


DR. STEVENSON BACK 


Dr. John A. Stevenson, of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society, has re- 
turned from his vacation, 

The State Life, of Iowa, has been 
licensed in Montana. R. F. Lee has 
been made manager of the Western 
department, headquarters Hobson, 
Montana. 


When you meet the prospect are you 
saying the first thing that comes into 
your mind? If so, do you still wonder 
why you are turned down so often? 
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Seven Selling Suggestions 





By Clarence T. Hubbard, Aetna Life 














In the final analysis life insurance 
does not have to be sold—it has to 
be applied. To get fo'ks to accept it 
represents to some a science, to others 
a business and to many a hard propo- 
sition. 

It might be likened to the philoso- 
phy of one of our well known char- 
acters who once said, “It was always 
difficult to pick a good cat; not because 
there were so few of them but because 
there were so many.” 

Placing life insurance is a matter of 
resourcefulness. It is a _ profession 
that illustrates the old adage that “there 
is more than one way to peel a potato,’ 
but as Uncle Eb would say, “it’s got to 
be peeled.” 

The “peeling” method employed by 
one agent (he deserves a better tit'e 
—let’s call him a scientific persuader) 
is in tying the visualization of life in 
surance with every possible thought of 
thrift and in every-day-financial affairs. 
On his personal checks, for illustra- 
tion, he has this line printed: It is a 
pleasure to pay bil's when you have 
your dependents protected with life in 
surance. For business souvenirs to dis 
tribute among policyholders and pros 
pects he uses small budget books which 
contain ruled and properly headed blank 
pages that can be used for family bud 
get purposes. In all his Jetters he uses 
reference to the value of insurance in 
syatematizing bank accounts and finan 
cial transactions. In none of his ap 
peals, either personal or printing, does 
he make any reference to death, but 
treats the whole effort of selling life 
insurance on the basis of a business 
proposition, both from his viewpoint 
and that of the prospect’s. His busi- 
ness card reads Investment Insurance 
Expert. This principle he employs is 
worthy of commendation and serves to 
help him place a large volume of life 
income insurance, endowment, annuities 
and other similar coverages. 

Another student of life insurance 
prospects believes that “a signature 
on the application is worth two in the 
ink bottle.’ Among his unique methods 
of placement, and advantages made 
possible by his location in the home 
town of his own company is that of 
having a photostat copy made of all 
policies he is responsible in securing. 
That is, he s:mp'y folds the policy and 
has a picture taken of it showing the 
policyholder’s name and the amount for 
which it is written, etc. He makes 
no attempt to have special copies made 
of the entire contract. In due time 


he sends a print of this to the policy- 
holder with this wording typed below, 
“Ig this policy honestly sufficient in 
amount to fully protect your beneficiary 
as you would like? An investment of 
a few more cents a day is not a seri- 
ous action. Think it over.” This plan 
can be followed by other agents in the 
use of a camera and proves just a little 
different way of stimulating the pros- 
pect’s thoughts to larger limits. 

When it comes to getting prospects 
“ten legs are better than two,” says the 
Chamberlin, Bracken & Co. agency in 
Hartford. To demonstrate their belief 
this agency employs a form letter of a 
different slant to stir up interest, in 
permitting five letters a day to go out 
to various names which they collect 
as persons worth cultivating for life 
insurance. The postman is their pros- 
pect getter and they find his legs quite 
dependable. Following is their “Flying 
Dollars” letter: 

“Dear Sir: 

Can we help you build a nest? 

Not for robins, chickens or jackdaws, 
but for Flying Dollars. Dollars, like 
birds, have a habit of flying at the 
sliahtest attraction. 

The mark-down sale; some little fancy 
here; a little trip there; possibly a 
promising investment—may be a sud- 
den plunge into some beckoning ven. 
ture! Dollars scatter quickly. 

We build nests for these flying dol- 
lars—nests that hold and keep them. 
And more important, nests that posl- 
tively protect them with all element of 
chance removed. 

These nests are known as dife insur- 
ance policies. 

Your dollars, for example, cannot fly 
awav from a progressive endowment 
policy—where in twenty years, $1.000 
arows to $2,000; or a life income policy 
that returns you $100 a month at a 
certain age. 

You cannot hold all of your dollars 
from flying away. But you can acquire 
a nest that will hold enough to pro- 
tect, support and benefit your depend- 
ents and at the same time prove a 
thrift proposition for yourself. 

l wish one of our men could just sit 
down with you and explain the various 
forms of life insurance we _ write— 
straight life; endowment: ten. fifteen 
and twenty payment; life income; 
monthly payment, and other Aetna life 
contracts. 

The special card enclosed will not 
commit you to a single promise, but 
instead provide you with a quick means 


of holding onto some of your dollars 

against all odds. Out of all the dollars 

you have earned, how many have you 
prevented from flying away? In the 
interest of a sure thing—a nest that 
holds—sign and send the card enclosed 
before sundown. 

Yours for Increased meana.” 

Every selling organization knows the 
value of a “satisfied customer.” Life 
insurance company representatives are 
no marked exceptions. In recognition 
of this one agent has some small slips 
of heavy white paper cut and printed 
with his name and address at the top. 
He types on these slips the main points 
covered in a policy placed. For ex- 
ample, should he prove successful in 
placing a progressive endowment he 
would type in brief the following on 
one of these slips: 

Progressive Twenty Year Endowment 
In the name of CHARLES B. WAYNE 
Amount of Insurance, $3,000.00. 
Premium is paid twice a year in the 

amount of $49.70. 

At the end of twenty years the value 
is $6,000.00. 

The policy increases a_ certain 
amount each year and after the 
first year can be surrendered for 
increased value. 

His purpose in carrying out the above 
is so that the policyholder can retain 
the slip in his pocket for reference 
when endeavoring to exp'ain to others 
about his policy—and it is the observa- 
tion of this agent that nearly every 
policvholder generally makes it a point 
to tell others of his action. By means 
of briefing the main features of the 
policy he is sure that the proper in- 
formation will be circulated. 

In be'ief that there are tricks In aft 
trades, one life insurance representa- 
tive started a successful dav a bit dif- 
ferent-—though a synonym should go in 
place of the word “trick.” He made 
a list.of fifteen prospects and then 
called each one on the telephone, thev 
representing for the most part business 
and professional men in his city. He 
explained that he was calling fifteen 
neop'e by telephone in the interests of 
life insurance as only a few days re- 
mained in the month to round un the 
volume of business he desired and that 
the mail or personal calls would not 
permit his reaching all fifteen. He 
did not receive anv promise of busi- 
ness over the telephone and only one 
of the men called invited him to the 
office. But one thing he made a note 
of and that was that each man he 


telephoned replied with the statement 
that “he had plenty of insurance.” 

Taking these fifteen names he fol- 
lowed them up with letters of a diplo 
matic appeal and which demonstrated 
in their reasoning that while most life 
insurance policyholders thought they 
had enough insurance it was a different 
proposition from the angle of those who 
had to make the principal reach. In 
his letter he said: 

“The amount of life insurance to 
be carried should not be calculated 
from the amount of premium paid 
—but from what the principal will 
do for those who have to use it.” 
He then proceeded to show how 

$5,000 invested at five per cent on'y 
netted $250 a year! Hardly a two 
months’ comfortable income. $10,000 
netted but $500 as the yearly income. 
Out of the fifteen men so appealed fol- 
lowing the telephone calls and through 
personal visits he obtained $14,000 in 
additional insurance and created a list 
of prospects susceptib'e to favorable 
action in the future. But the telephones 
was the instrumental feature of these 
results. 

A representative who calls at the 
private homes of those interested in 
life insurance matters invites the wife 
of a prospect to listen in. His greatest 
point of presentation is to urge both 
husband and wife to think of those 
with whom they went to school and 
to then consider how many had gince 
met misfortune. He finds they readilv 
respond to this and it leaves them with 
a serious thought in mind, for hardly 
any one can review their schoo! ac- 
quaintance without immediately recall- 
ing many sad losses. One of his most 
impressive points is to first get the 
names of any people who had been 
residents in the vicinity of those he 
called upon and who had during the 
year or so past died. This information 
he obtained from municipal records 
and permitted him to get both the 
husband and wife to think of life in- 
surance in personalities instead of 
mere terms. 

Sa’es talks are valuable to a large 
extent, although the aggressive agent 
does not rely on any cut and dried 
presentation, but matches his wits 
egainst whatever objections he encoun- 
ters. But sales points are worth re- 
membering for incorporation into life 
insurance discussions. One good bit 
of talking presentation manifests itself 


(Continued on page 9) 
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Incorporated in | 862 in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


Named JOHN HANCOCK in honor of the first Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and first signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


In 60 years it has grown to be the largest fiduciary institution in 


Policies made secure by reserves maintained on the highest stand- 
ard with an adequate Contingent Fund providing protection against all 
emergencies. Total Assets, $239,693,000; Policyholders’ Reserves and 
all Other Liabilities, $226,361,000; Contingent Fund, $13,332,000. 

Policy contracts include all equities and options. 


Business done through agents. 
matter relating to life insurance are available at any time through the 
Agencies or Home Office of this Company. 
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A company which throughout the seventy years of its history 
has ever enjoyed—hbecause of its square dealing toward all 
and its long record of low net cost—the good will of its 
policyholders, the confidence and esteem of the insuring 
public, and the loyalty of its representatives. 





JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Missouri State’s 
Commission Position 


SURPLUS BUSINESS STAND 


Full First Year Commissions and Non- 
Forfeiture Renewals Placed By 
Outside Brokers and Agents 


In an open letter addressed to “All 
Agents and Brokers” this week, T. F. 
Lawrence, vice-president of the Mis- 
souri State Life Insurance Company, 
sets forth in a convincing manner an 
advanced position taken by that com- 
pany on several important points of 
special interest to agents. 

The Missouri State Life goes on 
record in a public way of allowing full 
first year commissions and non-forfei- 
able renewals for surplus’ business 
placed with the company in any 
amount, large or small, by brokers or 
agents of other companies. 

Mr. Lawrence has given out the in- 
formation, aside from that in the letter, 
that the company allows outside agents 
nine renewals of 5%. Mr. Lawrence 
states that judging from the widespread 
interest, especially among those agents 
who have a volume of surplus and sub- 
standard business, there will be a large 
number of brokers and agents from 
other companies take advantage of the 
offer made by the Missouri State Life 
to permit them to qualify for the Quar- 
ter Million Dollar Convention trip, 
which will be made to the Pacific Coast 
next summer. A number of brokers 
and agents from other companies quali- 
fied for the Quarter Million Dollar Club 
this year, but no public announcement 
was made of this privilege offered by 
the company to outside men. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Missouri State Life has 
been offering renewals and full first 
year commissions to all agents and 
brokers for some time through the 
branch offices located in large cities, 
but the matter has been handled as a 
local proposition heretofore. 


Lawrence Letter 

Extract from Mr. Lawrence's letter, 
which is being given wide publicity, 
follows: 

To All Agents and Brokers——-For many 
years we have been trying to evolve a 
plan by which we could extend the 
sume liberal treatment to the agents 
of other companies that we accord to 
our Own men and women. Now we 
have it. 

By this new plan we are giving the 
most liberal service and commissions 
ever offered on brokerage, surplus and 
substandard business. These commis: 
sions include renewals on any amount 
of business placed with us; in addition 
they include a chance to secure any 
honors and awards that our own agents 
are able to earn with this company. 

Do not mistake this for an appeal to 
you to leave your company. Our plan 
is not to take men away from other 
companies, but only to serve all of them 
in some way by handling such of their 
business as their own companies do not 
take, including surplus, substandard, 
Accident, Health, Group Life and Group 
Disability. 

Give your own company your loyal 
service and every single dollar’s worth 
of business you can, We do not want 
you to neglect it in any way, but when 
you have surplus life business, remem- 
ber we handle big lines—any volume 
and pay guaranteed, non-forfeitable re- 
newals. When you have a risk that 
your own company will not take, 
whether because it already has its own 
limit or because the risk does not meet 
its own particular requirements, re- 
member it is our belief that most men 
and women, sound morally, are entitled 
to and can safely be given protection 
on some form and at some rate. It is 
an advanced position which we have 
taken in favor of the insurance agent 
and the insuring public of this country 
We have proved so conclusively that 
our position is right that we have fur- 
ther liberalized our surplus and _ sub- 
standard service and coverage. 


Next year when we take the Quarter 
Million Club trip to the Pacific Coast 
many brokers and agents of other com- 
panies will be with us as qualified mem- 
bers of that club. We invite you to 
qualify and enjoy the convention trip 
with one otf the livest groups of insur- 
ance men in the country. 


Statement to the Press 


In a statement to the press the Mis- 
souri State Life says: 


When the branch managers first began to 
send out announcements ot the liberal arrange- 
ments made to brokers it caused considerable 
comment and they state that the plan is_ be- 
coming very popular. One ot them states in a 
circular we can “add from 10% to 45% to your 
earnings on your surplus, substandard and 
brokerage life insurance business.’ Another 
branch manager announces to brokers “re- 
mewals are guaranteed regardless of volume, 
and that the company will write up to $300_000 
on one life.” Another reason that this innova- 
tion on the part of the Missouri State Lite is 
especially interesting to all agents is the wide 
age limits written by the company, which 
issues standard policies on boys of 10 and up 
to age 65 for men, and insures women from 
ages 15 to 65. 

I'he fact that the Missouri State Life issues 
both participating and non-participating  poli- 
cies enables it to serve agents of all com- 
panies in connection with the surplus lines to 
good advantage. One particular form ot policy 
which Mr. Lawrence reports as being popular 
among many brokers is the limited payment 
non-participating policies which participate at 
the end of the state premium paying period. 


Says Company Is Serving in Broad Way 

In commenting upon the stand taken by the 
Missouri State Lite, Mr. Lawrence says that 
he believes the company is serving the institu- 
tion of life insurance in a broader way by this 
plan, and makes it possible for many agents 
of other companies to make more money and 
better serve their clients, and at the same time 
permits the agent to devote more time to his 
own company, in that he has a regular and 
open channel in which to place all surplus 
business. Mr. Lawrence stated that this is 
one reason the company favors multiple lines, 
as the company can be a clearing house for a 
maximum number of insurance agents. 

By offering agents facilities for handling sur- 
plus and substandard business, Group Life In- 
surance, Accident and Health Insurance and 
Group Disability Insurance, brokers are accom- 
modated in a very advantageous manner, Mr. 
Lawrence states, as has been the experience of 
many brokers who have been operating through 
the branch offices. 

Referring to substandard coverage, Mr. Law- 
rence says that the reason for liberalizing in 
this direction is the earnest conviction of the 
officers of the company that the greatest life 
insurance service that can be rendered the 
public is the kind that offers a policy of some 
kind to the largest number of deserving people. 
He says that they believe the agent -who has 
the best channels through which to handle all 
business of deserving applicants is rendering 
the maximum service to his clivnts, and that 
this exceptional service soon makes such an 
agent an outstanding figure in his community. 

The Missouri State Life is making a drive 
during the latter part of August and the month 
of September for business along these lines, 
and in bidding for it is urging all agents and 
brokers to send in their surplus and substand 
ard lines early in order that they may qualify 
during the coming year for the company’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Club Convention, which 
it is preparing to hold in its usual style on 
the Pacific Coast with some new features added. 
The trip is afforded free from expense to those 
who qualify. 


SCHNUR MAKES CHANGE 


James A. Schnur, who for the past 
three years has been connected with 
the Jos. D. Bookstaver Agency of the 
Travelers, has taken the position of 
office manager for the Chas. Kurzwell 
Agency of the Guardian Life in the 
Loew Building, New York City. 
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| The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 











Disability. 


Provident Endowments protect against the Economic Loss caused 
by the Termination of an insured’s Producing Power through Death or 
Old Age. The new Disability Clause adds protection when the Produc- 
ing Power is terminated prematurely through Total and Permanent 


Endowments in the Provident mature on the average approximately 


at 65. Between 25 and 65 the expectation is that one 


erson will be 


totally and permanently disabled for every six persons who will die. 
When the Disability is Total, 90 days’ continuance establishes pre- 

sumption of permanence. Without affecting other policy benefits pre- 

miums are Waived and a Disability Income commences which (the 


when the Endowment Matures. 


Disability remaining permanent) continues for life and does not cease 
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Carnegie Bureau 
Of Research Shows 
U. S. Business Trend 


REPORT OF FORTY COMPANIES 


First Six Months of Year Witness 
Gradual Improvement in Life 
Insurance Sales 


The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, has sent out a bul- 
letin giving a review of the present 
trend in life insurance sales through- 
out the United States based upon paid- 
for new business of forty life insur- 
ance companies, reported monthly by 
states to the Bureau. 

A Bird’s Eye View of Six Months 

The first six months of 1922 have wit- 
nessed a gradual improvement in life 
insurance sales, beginning in the _ in- 
dustrial centers of New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, and gradually 
spreading over the country. Ranking 
the districts according to percentage 
gained over business during the same 
period in 1921, the Bureau finds that 
the Pacific territory has made the best 
record, with a gain of 13%. But this 
gain is mostly due to the remarkable 
advances of California. 

8% Gain in Middle Atlantic States 

The Middle Atlantic states together 
have gained 8% over last year; and 
considering the enormous commercial 
importance of this territory, the Bu- 
reau says that this has been the most 
encouraging feature of the six month’s 
developments. 

As in other lines of business, the 
clouds of depression over life insurance 
sales have lifted first from the com- 
mercial and industrial strongholds of 
the east, and are now gradually being 
dissipated from the agricultural, min- 
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ing, and other productive regions of 
the country. The New England states, 
with a gain of 4%, rank next to the 
Middle Atlantic group; but it is note- 
worthy that the real advances have 
occurred in the three highly industrial 
members, particularly Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, while the rural 
members are behind. 

The five great Middle Western states 
east of the Mississippi all register 
slight gains over last year except I- 
linois, which is 1% behind. The South- 
ern group, from Virginia to Louisiana, 
as a whole, has just “broken even” 
with last year and takes fifth rank. 
The prairie states west of the Missis- 
sippi represent one step further from 
prosperous conditions, lacking 8% of 
meeting the 1921 attainments. Ne- 
braska alone of this group has held 
its own. 

Then follows the Southwestern group, 
with Texas and Oklahoma trailing, and 
Arizona and New Mexico forging ahead, 
similar to California. The Western 
mountain states have produced only 
three-fourths as much business as in 
the first half of 1921. 


A Comparison of Quarterly Sales 

A further step in this analysis is 
to contrast the first three months of 
1922 with the second three months of 
1922. While the first quarter produced 
99% in comparison with the first quar- 
ter last year, the second quarter pro- 
duced over 104% of the corresponding 
quarter last year. At the end of March, 
17 states were running ahead of 1921; 
two were even and thirty were running 
behind. For the second quarter, twenty- 
four states ran ahead of 1921, four 
— even, and only twenty-one below 

The Trend of Business 

How the new business has been 
spread, in time, over the six months 
is perhaps as important as its spread 
in location over the country, and it 
remains to consider the monthly trends 
and changes.. The total gain for the 
United States in the month was more 
than 5% of June, 1921, and the im- 
mediate outlook is encouraging. 

As a result of California’s enormous 
strides, the Pacific group for the month 
of June leads the field in new business. 
The Middle Atlantic district stands very 
high surpassing June‘of last year by! 14%. 
The New Enlgand states, with 107%, 
rank third, followed by the Eastern 
Central group registering 104%. The 
Middle West, beyond the Mississippi, 
exactly equalled 1921 production. Then 
follow the Western states, with 98%, 
the South Western with 96, and the 
Southern finally with 94%. The South 
accordingly was relatively the poorest 
section in June. 





ORVILLE THORP’S AGENCY 

More than two pages in the current 
edition of the Kansas City Life’s 
“Monthly Message” is devoted to Or- 
ville Thorp and his general agency in 
Texas. This agency, established in 
May, 1905, has grown until now it has 
more than $60,000,000 business in force. 
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Comfort vs. Living Death 


By Dr. Willis Hatfield Hazard, New England Mutual Life 


The disability provisions in the up-to- 
date life insurance policy form a bul- 
wark against tha accidents and _ ill- 
nesses to which every man is exposed 
in his daily life that sometimes mean 
the difference between comfort and a 
“living death.” A very exceptional il- 
lustration of this happened last fall in 
Nebraska. 

William McCoy, of the Moore-McCoy 
Company, district managers at York, 
Nebraska, for the New England Mutua) 


Life, went one day in August to see 
a farmer friend about insurance. A 
protracted interview was reaching a 


successful close when a neighbor of 
the farmer drove up and entered into 
the conversation. His attitude was dis- 
tinctly hostile to the agent, and ~he 
spoke vehemently to the man whom 
he had called upon against the whole 
life insurance idea, urging him in no 
mild terms to decline to have anything 
whatever to do with the agent’s pro- 
posal, and adding that he personally 
did not “believe in life insurance.” 

After a little while this neighbor took 
his departure, but he had “done the 
trick”! Mr. McCoy had to give up 
the case as beyond hope of repair, and 
naturally he was as mad ag an agent 
could be under such circumstances. He 
said to his prospect: “Who was that 
man, and where does he live? I am 
going to see him and give him a per- 
fectly definite piece of my mind, and I 
am going to sell him life insurance, 
too!” The prospect said that his name 
was John Rhinard Wessels and that 
he lived on the “Old Tom Gray” farm, 
two and one-half miles from the village 
of Bradshaw. 

Thither Mr. McCoy went, and as 
sometimes happens when a man is 
thoroughly angry, he told Mr. Wessels 
what he thought of him in no measured 
terms—with the result that Mr. Wessels 
was forced to admit that, if he were 
to die, his wife could not possibly 
swing a mortgage for $15,000 that en- 
cumbered the fine three hundred and 


twenty acre farm he owned. For re- 
ligious reasons, however, he still did 
not “believe in life insurance.” Never. 


theless, Mr. McCoy was game, and did 
not once let up in making his listener 
repeatedly acknowledge that, if any- 
thing happened to him, his home would 
surely be sacrificed. 


The agent’s persistence finally won 
a reluctant consent to cover the mort- 
gage with life insurance—that was all; 
and the insurance would be bought only 
on condition that the wife be kept in 
total ignorance of the transaction. 

So the matter was left. Wessel’s life 
was insured and the insurance was 
insured by the disability provisions of 
the New England Mut‘ual’s perfection 
policy. Three policies for $5,000 each, 
ordinary life, were issued. An astonish- 
ing victory for the determined agent! 

Just thirty-six days later, that is, on 
October 5, 1921, Mr. Wessels, while 
engaged in sawing wood for his kitchen 
range, on a small circular saw driven 
by a gas-engine, noticed that his sleeves 
were unbuttoned. He fastened the left 
sleeve and reached over to button the 
right, when in some manner the left 
touched and caught upon the teeth of 
the saw. Both hands were drawn 
downward in a crossed position, and 
before he could pull them away, both 
were entirely severed about two inches 
above the wrists. His life, however, 
was saved. 

The completed papers in connection 
with a total disability claim were re- 
ceived in Boston, November 7, and a 
check for $150 was immediately for- 
warded. 

Payment of all further premiums will 
be waived; hence all that has been 
paid, or can be paid by him, is the first 
annual premium of $502.50. Mr. Wes- 
sels will receive each month a check 
for $150, or 1% of the face of the 
policies, for the balance of his life. 
The company will also continue to pav 
him the usual annual dividends, and 
he will have the options of cash sur- 
render and loan values in his policies 
exactly as if he were paying premiums. 

Furthermore, at death his beneficiary 
will receive the full amount of $15,000. 

After the accident Mrs. Wessels, of 
course, became greatly distressed, wor- 
rying about their future source of in- 
come. Then it was, and not until then. 
that Mr. Wessels asked the agent to go 
to her and explain about his perfection 
policy. Her relief was beyond expres- 
sion, and, of course, as has always 
heen the case with ‘ widows,” all ob- 
jections vanished! Here is another 
powerful illustration of the mistake 
some wives make in opposing life in- 
surance; but in this case, fortunately, 
the objection was not allowed to nullify 
the benefit. 
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THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Connecticut 
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WHAT IS SERVICE? 


The progress of this Company for more than seventy- 
five years has been accomplished on the basis of true mutual- 
ity and the broad principle of the most complete and perfect 
life insurance protection possible. 

Through the medium of individual service of a high 
character, “Public Demand” has been interpreted as the ful- 


Connecticut Mutual life insurance protection is complete 
and satisfactory; specifically adapted to particular needs. 
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Bests’ Reports say 


The Mutual 





A CONSTRUCTIVE FORCE 


“Throughout its entire existence its management has 
sustained the highest ideals of business equity.” 

The more a Life Insurance agent knows about this 
business, the more he becomes convinced that the 
Mutual Benefit is a constructive force in the business 
itself as well as in the development of agents. 
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GOT TUITION FREE 
Oklahoma University and Underwriters’ 
Association Co-operated in In- 
surance School There 





The University of Oklahoma has just 
completed a course on life insurance 
salesmanship, the result of co-operation 
between the Board of Regents of the 
University and the Oklahoma Under- 
writers’ Association. H. L. Muldrow, 
who is president of the Board of Re- 
gents, is Oklahoma manager of the 
Minnesota Mutual; and Marmaduke 
Corbyn, president of the underwriters’ 
association, is general agent of the 
Central States Life. 

A unique feature was the fact that 
the course was free, expenses being 
borne jointly by the state and the un- 
derwriters. ‘ighty-one students were 
enro led, of whom sixty-two were gradu- 
ated. The course was a counterpart of 
Carnegie’s. 

James Elton Bragg, seretary of the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York, conducted classes in “Principles 
of Life Insurance” and ‘Functions of 
Insurance.” Dr. W. M. Phelan, dean 
of the school of education of the uni- 
versity, conducted the class in ‘“Psy- 
chology of Life Insurance Salesman- 
ship” and Loren D. Stark, general 
agent of the American Life of Detroit, 
conducted the course on “Practical 
Salesmanship” and directed the field 
work of the students. 

Among the special lecturers were 
Kk. W. Randall, president of the Min- 
nesota Mutua! Life; Courtenay’ Barber, 
Equitable Society, Chicago; Frank Tros- 
per, American Life, Detroit; Stewart 
Anderson, Mutual Life; Al Farmer. New 
York Life, Tulsa; and W. B. Burress, 
Provident Life & Trust, Kansas City. 





MORE TRIBUTES TO GASTON 

John Dolph, manager of the Metro- 
politan at Washington, D. C., says: 

“The late George H. Gaston was 
known everywhere as the leader of the 
field force. The reaction that came 
from his personality always was posi- 
tive, regardless of whether his appeals 
and his instructions were fully agreed 
to. Every person in the service who 
knew him was his friend. To a marked 
degree he was emotional. This charac- 
teristic, combined with his industry, 
and his superior knowledge of the in- 
tricacies, more particularly of indus- 
trial insurance, made him a powerful 
factor in the development of the com- 

pany’s business, 


Mutual’s New Total And 
Permanent Disability 


CONTAINS TWO NEW FEATURES 








Monthly Payments Increase 50% After 
Five Years; Total Disability Per- 
manent After Three Months 





The Mutual Life announces the :s- 
suance of a new total and permanent 
disability provision. There are two 
new features: 

1. After disability payments have 
continued for. five years, the monthly 
payment will be increased 50%; after 
payments have continued for ten years, 
they will be increased an additional 
50%—that is, 100% in all. Under a 
5,000 policy the policyholder would re- 
ceive $50 a month for the first five 
years, $75 a month for the next five 
years, and thereafter $100 a month. 

2. Total Disability that is continued 
for three months will be presumed to 
be permanent. 

Waiver of premium, as_ heretofore, 
together with continuance of full an- 
nual dividend and full annual increase 
in cash surrender value. , 

“Two years ago the Mutual set the 
pace for the present immediate pay- 
ment provision, which has since been 
adopted, its leading features, by prac- 
tically all the prominent companies,” 
said a representative of that company 
this week. 





MORE FOR HUSBANDS 

A candidate for the New York State 
Senate declares that if elected she will 
seek to have the marriage law amend- 
ed so that any young woman seeking 
a license will have to show that she is 
“skilled in some trade or occupation 
whereby in the emergency of her hus- 
band’s death she will be able to provide 
for herself and her children.” 

“Teach ’em the value of life insur- 
ance,” commented Charlie the Counter- 
man. “Get ’em so they will insist that 
a man carry a sufficient amount of in- 
surance before they marry him—and 
then they won’t have to worry about 
a trade.”—Travelers. 





PRINTING HARDSHIPS 
Owing to a printers’ strike in certain 
parts of England the appearance of sev- 
eral insurance contemporaries is de- 
layed temporarily. The “Policy” is to 


be congratulated upon its perseverence 
and enterprise in getting out an edition 
in which most of the news material 1s 
written upon the typewriter and stereo- 
typed. 
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Business Insurance for Farmers. 


By Forbes Lindsay 


Reproduced by permission from the Business Insurance Instructor 
Published by the Forbes Lindsay Sales Service 
Copyright 1922, by Forbes Lindsay 


Let us bear in mind that any life 
insurance payable to a beneficiary other 
than a person whose insurable interest 
is based on dependency or relationship 
to the insured, comes under the desig- 
nation of Business Insurance. The 
necessity for observing this distinction 
occurs most commonly in cases where 
individuals insure their lives for the 
protection of persons or concerns hav- 
mg material interest in the continu 
unce of tneir lives. Instances in ques- 
tion are policies taken out for the pro- 
tection of creditors, financial backers, 
parties to contracts for performance, 
etc. ‘his distinction may be emphasized 
by using the term “for the protection 
of,’ Witn reference to business insur- 
unce, instead of “for the benefit ot” 
which 1s usually employed to qualify 
uomestic insurance. 

The contrasting character of the in 
surable interest in the respective Lorms 
OL insurance was strikingly illustrated 
in a Case that came betore the courts 
last year. A young man died leaving 
a policv of $3,vu0 payabie to a wealthy 
auut. ‘Che mother ot the deceased con- 
tcpced the claim on the ground that the 
beneficiary under the poulcy had no in- 
surable imterest in the lite of the in 
sured. Ordinarily the plea migut have 
heid, especially as the plaimulf was 
ludigent and actually dependent upon 


-her son, but a decision was rendered 


in favor of the defendant, who pro- 
auced evidence that the policy had been 
luken out as security for a loan made 
by her. In short, the transaction was 
a case of business insurance, pure and 
simple. 

A touch of human interest was lent 
to this incident by the beneficiary s en- 
Gorsement of the insurance company s 
cueck to the order of her sister-in-law, 
with a note to the effect that she 
should pay the cost of the proceedings 
us a penalty for her folly in allowing 
an ignorant or unscrupulous lawyer to 
aiaw her into unnecessary litigation. 

We shall consider various applications 
of business insurance to the needs of 


“nudividuals, but at present our atten- 


tion will be confined to the farmer in 
luis respect. 

The farmer of today is a business 
man. He practices business methods 
and is receptive to business arguments. 
lu recent years the farmer has oper- 
aced on a larger scale than formeriy, 
with more money invested in his busi- 
ness and a heavier bank balance. At 
the same time the employment of me- 
chenical energy in agriculture has be- 
come more extensive, creating deferred 
lability in the form of provision for 
acpreciation and replacement. The 
larmer can be educated to an apprecia- 
tion of short-term endowment insurance 
fo.. this purpose. 

iindowments are especially adapted 
to the purposes of the farmer on ac- 
ccunt of his several needs for sinking 
funds. This form of accumulation will 
Ss. pply the means of replenishing equip- 
ment, extending operation, purchasing 
acd.tional land and meeting various de- 
ferred obligations. The proposition to 
take a ten-year endowment for the spe- 
cific purpose of retiring a mortgage 
will appeal to many farmers, if present- 
ed properly. It is in effect paying off 
the mortgage in ten annual _install- 
ments, with the guarantee that, in the 
event of the insured’s death within the 
period, the entire encumbrance will be 
lifted. Mortgages are sometimes placed 


at a 1eduction of one per cent in the 
interese rave, in consideration of such 
additional security. 

Business insurance to provide for the 
discharge of inheritance taxes is as 
necessary to the man farming on a 
larger scale as to the merchant or 
banker. The writer of a great volume 
annually uses the following method 
with marked success in working among 
wealthy farmers. 

He begins by asking the prospect to 
show him over the property. This is 
calculated to put the farmer into a 
favorable. frame of mind. When they 
come in from the automobile or horse- 
back ride, the salesman says impr ssive- 
ly, “There is a mortgage on this farm 
which will have to be redeemed within 
twelve months of your death.” The 
statement cannot fail to excite surprise 
and curiosity. The agent then goes on 
to explain that the claims of Federal 
and state governments for estate and 
inheritance taxes are virtually mort- 
gages and actually first liens against 
the property. He continues by stating 
that the farmer should take out life 
insurance to cover this liability and 
quotes the single premium rate for the 
appropriate amount. To this the farm- 
er is apt to reply that he couldn’t. raise 
so much money, when the agent 
promptly rejoins, “Then how do you 
expect your wife or executor to raise 
it?” Having let this point sink in, the 
agent goes on to sav that his company 
will take care of the matter in con- 
sideration of the farmer paying 3 per 
cent—or whateyer the ordinary life 
premium may represent—of the neces- 
sary amount during his life time. 

The agent who practices this plan 
closes a great majority of the prospects 
whom he canvasses.’ The scheme is 
cleverly devised to-achieve the object 
in view and if adopted should be fol- 
lowed as described... Each step in the 
process is calculated to produce ‘a de- 
sirable’ psychological effect--the pre- 
liminary inspection of the property, the 


mental jolts and, finally, the offer of ° 


an easy solution to the difficulty. 

As a rule, the farmer is a regular 
periodical borrower. He applies to his 
hanker for monetary aid in harvesting 
his fall crop, giving a short-time note on 
the general security of his property. 


SELLING SUGGESTIONS 
(Continued from page 4) 


in the “fortune” angle one agent fre- 
quently employs. . Speaking to a new 
prospect he savs, “are you interested 
in acquiring a fortune?” The reply is 
geveral y in the affirmative. “What do 
vou consider a fortune?” he further 
incuiries. The amount named by the 
prospect is adopted by this agent as 
a has‘s of figuring and he proceeds to 
show the prospect how this can be 
obtained by insurance. He dwells on 
the fortune element even to the neg- 
lect of saving very much about the pro- 
tection. He uses pencil and paper in 
shewing’ how it can he brought about 
and then leaves the slips of paper with 
the figures contained thereon with the 
prospect interested. It ig his profitable 
experience that a prospect saves these 
figures and generally thinks the matter 
over very seriously. His main effort is 
to get the one whom he is cultivating 
to name an amount which is his visua’- 
ization of a fortune and then bases all 
subsequent appeals on this amount, 
keying the whole approach to the For- 
tune Angle. 


During the currency of the loan the 
farmer is assuming an extra liability 
for the discharge of which he should 
make special provision. Some agents 
do considerable business in writing poli- 
cies to cover these annual loans. In 
many instances these policies are as- 
signed to the bank and constantly left 
on deposit with it. An immediate result 
is to enhance the farmer's credit and to 
improve the relations between himself 
and his banker. 


The following account of a novel 
method of presenting a proposition to 
cover a mortgage is culled from an 
insurance journal. An agent, learning 
that a farmer with whom he was ac- 
quainted, had borrowed several thou- 
sand dollars from a farm loan company, 


went to see him and said: “John, I 
was in to see Judge Smith yesterday 
and I just stopped in to tell you that 
under a supplementary contract by 
which you agree to pay two and a halt 
per cent additional interest on your 
mortgage loan, your notes will be can- 
celled and the mortgage released, in 
the event you die before you have paid 
the notes in the regular order of their 


(Continued on page 9) 





George Washington 
Life Insurance 
Company 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Opportunity for definite territory 
in West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 


Address: 


_ ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Vice-President and Secretary 




















Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 











Only four other life insurance com 
in force than this Company. A 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President 





Southwestern Life Insurance Co. : 


panies in America have more policy contracts 
study of the following growth in ten years is invited: 


Jan. 1, 1911 


$5,614,764 $10,279,663 $28,295,931 
371,106 613,615 1,294,394 
$49,245,028 $89,596,833 $265,197 ,626 


Attractive opportunities open to agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


Organized February 23, 1888 


Jan. 1, 1916 Jan. 1, 1922 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 











165,227 in the same period. 


provisions. 








Seventy-Nine Years of Service 


Our first policy was issued in 1843. 


Up to December 31, 1921, we had paid $1,736,129,572 to 
policyholders and beneficiaries, and had accumulated $675,- 
319,164 for them. Dividends to policyholders totaled $361,- 


Total insurance in force at the end of 1921, $2,472,651,779. 


Corporations and Partnerships protected by Business 
Insurance. Inheritance tax provision for large or small 
estates. Philanthropic institutions endowed. Income policies 
for the protection of homes and dependents. Annuities for 
the aged. Up-to-date Disability and Double Indemnity 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New York 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
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The Mutual Life 

Found Treasurer offers as a human 
in an interest story of the 

Old Cupboard - first rank an experi- 


ence of Frank A. 

Jeers, district manager of the company 
in Grand Rapids, Mich. It illustrates, 
too, that rewards are not measured by 
commissions. This is the story as Mr. 
Beers tells it: 

During my first years with The Mu- 
tual Life | had a country district and 
was working on the Fourth of July, 
1912, because I had an opportunity to 
farmer that day. I was about 
twelve miles from home and sold the 
man ‘a $1,000 policy, when his hired 
man stepped up and asked if he might 
buy a policy of the cOmpany. Suffice 
it to say, his application was taken 
and policy duly issued on the Twenty 
Year Endowment plan, as applicant’s 
family history was not of the best. 
Time ran on, and later the young Man 
married. Then came a family, sick- 
ness, and finally poor health of the 
farmer. 

I had lost track of him entirely until 
I happened to notice an item in the 
Grand Rapids Herald, March 17th of 
this vear. This recalled the fact that 
| had written such a man, and when I 
saw another item March 26 I went to 
Coldwater and located the family in 
dire poverty. The mother explained 
that they knew the policy had lapsed 
for non-payment of premiums some five 
years ago. She said they had made 
every effort to keep it up, but that it 
had gone along with everything else. 
However. as usual, the life insurance 
policy was still on the job (extended 
insurance keeping it in force for the 
face value), and is now being paid at 
the rate of $30.32 per month, beginning 
with April 7, 1922, and lasting for three 
years or thirty-six’ monthly payments. 
Three little girls can all be in school 
by that time and the mother can work 
and keep the home together. 


pee a 


Imagine if you can: Lingering illness 
with tuberculosis. Absolutely all 
means used up before death came, Then 

death—leaving absolutely nothing 
but dire poverty to a mother and three 
little girls, oldest about six. 


A cold rainy March day—the next 
day following burial by proper authori- 
ties. 

A cold house, no fire that I could 
observe when I found them, and then 
a policy in The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York discovered in 
an old cuboard where it had long been 
thrown away, with a Mutual Life ex- 
tended insurance provision for face 
value—not paid-up for a small amount. 
Now Annuity contract No, 5907 in its 
place, and a, monthly check for $30.32 


for three years and excess interests 
besides. 
Only a $1,000 policy. but what ald 


Reriewed hope and 
mother keeping 


it do in that home! 
determination, and a 
her children together. 

Yes, $1,000 policies are worth while. 
Every worth-while agent in addition to 
his larger business should write at 
least $1,000 policy each week, on the 
life of some man who cannot possibly 
carry more. Then he would get a new 
vision, and each year would pile up a 
wonderful estate for him to be left in 
Mutual Life policies to mothers and 
children, here, there, and everywhere. 


LL. ©. H. Anderson, of Chicago, stands 
first on the Mutual’ Life’s list of fifty 
best paid-for records for the second 
quarter of 1922. 





Life insurance is an 
investment, not an ex- 
pense. Talking along 
that line, the Bankers 
Life of lowa says in its 


Life Insurance 
Not 
An Expense 


“bulletin:” 


It is not to your discredit to be in 
debt—-most business men use borrowed 
money and so have debts. 

But how about paying the debt, mort- 
gage or other incumbrance in case of 
your sudden death? Would your wife 
have to sell the farm or the stock to 
pay creditors and so be left without a 
means of income for herself and family? 

Many merchants carry enough life in- 
surance to insure leaving their estate, 
their business, intact for those who live 
after them. Why shouldn’t you think 
of life insurance in the same way? It 
you live of course you’ll work off the 
debt—but life is uncertain. Equally un- 
certain is the future of those dependent 
upon you, but you can provide for them 
if you will. 

A life insurance policy will enable 
the mother to pay the debt, saving the 
farm and the stock and keep the family 
together on the farm, where the chil- 
dren can grow to manhood and woman- 
hood under the most healthful and fav- 
orable conditions. 

Life insurance is not an expense; it 
is an investment for you and yours and 
lives after you. 

a + + « 


In an address deliv- 
ered before the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insur- 
ance, Counsel Walter 
M. Allen, general coun- 
sel of the Franklin Life, Says that so 
great is the abhorence of the courts 
for forfeitures that they scent forfeiture 
where none exists and say in a particu- 
lar case that if there is no technical 
forfeiture involved there is a similitude 
of one and, accordingly, they apply the 
doctrine. Continuing, he said: 

Lapse of a_ policy according to its 
terms, for non-payment is frequently 
referred to as a forfeiture regardless of 
whether the policy has any value or 
not. Where there is no value it is a 
misapplication of the term. The Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania in Mutual 
Life vs. Girard Life, 100 Pa. 172, recog- 
nizes this and says that “while the 
word ‘forfeiture’ has been used in for- 
mer opinions, it is not strictly applica- 
ble to the facts of this case. * * * 
The assured is not bound to pay any- 
thing and may drop his policy at the 
end of any one year. He does drop it 
and the company is relieved. If he 
does not pay in impliedly authorized 
by the creditor or such payment is 
according to the usual course of deal- 
ings between the parties or if the usage 
and dealings with the creditor give rea- 
sonable grounds to believe that the 
creditor expected the remittance to be 
made by mail, although the creditor 
never receives it. 

In view of the wide use of the mau, 
the law on this subject is of interest 
not only in connection with payment 
of premiums by policyholders, but by 
companies under reinsurance contracts 
and in the payment of interest on 
loans. The quoted statement is quite 
misleading in seeming to lay down a 
rule exonerating a debtor from the 
liability to pay where the remittance 
is lost in the mail. Generally, however. 
this question will not be important be- 
cause remittances will usually be made 
by chec& or draft which may be dupli- 
cated without the loss to the debtor 
which would result from a remittance 
of currency. It is not the question of 
the liability to pay in such instances 
which is involved, but the effect of the 


Some Remarks 
on 
Forfeitures 











State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1844 


Has shown steady and consistent growth. 


Is progressive in every detail which is for the benefit of its policyholders 


and their beneficiaries. 


A Home Office organization trained to render efficient service to policy- 


An agency organization that is capable, and loyal, happy in the knowl- 
edge that the protection and service furnished by its activities are 


| holders and field force. 
| 
| 


unexcelled. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 





remittance upon the contractual rights 
of the parties where payment is neces- 
sary to the continued existence or re- 
newal of the contract under its terms. 
And so the question as to the effect 
of remittance by mail where not author- 
ized by the creditor, finally becomes 
not really a question of payment at 
all and it is only confusing, it seems to 
me, to treat it as such. 





GOES WITH F. B. COLLINS CO. 


Miles Schaeffer. Formerly in Charge ot 
Indiana Insurance Department, 
Now a Vice-President 





Miles Schaeffer, a new vice-president 
of the F. B. Collins Investment Com- 
pany, was formerly insurance commiée- 
sioner of Indiana, prior to which time 
he. was Indiana state auditor. As a 
state official Mr. Schaeffer passed on 
many millions of dollars of securities 
and in that capacity became impressed 
with the stability of farm mortgage in- 
vestments. For the F. B. Collins In- 
vestment Co. James E. Dunne will con- 
tinue to handle the insurance accounts 
and Mr. Schaeffer will be in charge ot 
the inside end of the business. Mr. 
Collins has had thirty-eight years ex- 
perience in farm mortgage loans. The 
Collins company has a paid-in capital 
of more than $700,000 and markets its 
loans in every state. 

Farm loan conditions in the South- 
west are at their best and this is evi- 
dent to insurance companies as they 
are now able to obtain from 5 to 6% 
on their investments as against 6 to 
7% of a few months ago. 





PERCENTAGE TALK NO. 1 

At a recent sales clinic in the Home 
Office of the Mutual Benefit a prospect 
answered questions to the effect that 
he carried fire insurance on his stock 
and upon his house. The agent then 
proceeded to make this talk: 

“You owe $3,500 on your business and 
have about $10,000 invested in it. Your 
yearly profit is $4,500. This is 45 per 
cent on your invested capital. You pay 
6 per cent on the money you borrow 
from the bank and earn 45 per cent on 
your total investment. Isn’t it manifest 
that the difference between 6 per cent 
the bank earns and 45 per cent you 
earn is due to your knowledge of the 
grocery business and that your family 
could therefore ill afford to part with 
you?” 





LIFE INSURANCE MOVIE 
A new movie, “Remembrance,” with 
a life insurance appeal, is soon to be 
released by the Goldwyn people, 











Why 85% 
refused to 
sell insurance 


ONE hundred young men— 
from waiters to college students 
—were asked whether they 
would consider a life insur- 
ance as a vocation if assured a 
substantially increased income. 

Eighty-five per cent of them 
refused. More than half of the 
85 gave as their reason the 
indifferent and even hostile atti- 
tude of the public toward insur- 
ance and its salesmen. 

Such a situation is doubly injuri 
ous: it keeps out of the insurance field 
the very type of man most needed, 
and intensifies the difficulties of the 
men who do go out to sell. 

Until a nation-wide campaign ot 
education has changed the public’s 
attitude, there is little prospect of im- 
provement in the situation. Surely if 
steam-laundries, dairymen, and fruit 
growers can create in the public mind 
an entirely new conception of their 

commodities and service, the insur- 
: ance world will not find it impossible 

to dissipate prejudice and build up 
universal prestige. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON 
COMPANY 
Advertising 


New York Chicago Boston 

















Cincinnati Cleveland London 
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CAPABLE POLICY- 
PLACERS 


Can always find a satisfactory opportunity 
for work with this Company in good ter- 
ritory—men who can collect the premiums 
as well as write the applications. Why 
not make inquiry now? 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: 
ALBERT E, AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 
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Is Life Insurance a 
Good Investment? 


On November 1, 1870, policy No. 7387 
was issued by the State Mutual for 
$5,000 on the Whole Life plan with an 
annual premium of $95.55. The insured 
was then 24 years of age. 

Thirteen dividends amounting to 
$361.33 were paid to him in cash. 


The remaining thirty-eight dividends 
were allowed to remain with the com- 
pany to purchase participating paid-up 
additions totaling $3,156. 

If the insured were to die at the 
present time the company would pay 
the face amount of the policy $5,000 
plus total additions of $3,156, or a total 
of $8,156. (There would also be a final 
dividend paid.) 

Fifty-two premiums paid by the in- 
sured less dividends already paid in 
cash by the company leaves $4,607.27 
as the net premium deposits. There- 
fore, if the policy became a death claim 
at this time the return to the bene- 
ficiary would be $3,548.73 more than the 
amount of cash actually deposited by 
the insured with the company. The 
company has furnished protection of 
from $5,000 to $8,156 (as the dividend 
additions were made) for fifty-two 
years, 

The insured has deposited with the 
company fifty-two premiums less $361.33 
of dividends paid to him in cash or a 
net amount of $4,607.27. 

The cash value of the policy and divi- 
dend additions at the present time is 
$5,964.50 or $1,357.23 more than the 
amount deposited by the insured. 

In other words the company has fur- 
nished protection of upwards of $5,000 
for fifty-two years and now stands ready 
to return in cash $1,357.23 or nearly 
30% more than the amount received. 


NOT A MAN’S WORLD 

A man’s world, some of the women 
writers say. Nevertheless there are in 
these United States thousands of women 
who are wealthy in their own right, and 
whose estates are large enough to come 
within reach of the Federal Estate Tax 
and the Inheritance Tax of their own 
State, says “Points.” Their husbands 
would be called upon to find the tax 
money, and many of these wealthy 
women are therefore being insured, for 
the express purpose of leaving an ex- 
ecutor’s fund. A few days ago this com- 
pany insured the wife of a rich New 
York merchant. She has an estate in 
California, and property elsewhere. And 
when it was pointed out to the husband 
that her estate would be just as much 
subject to these taxes as his estate is, 
he immediately caused her to be insured 
—he himself had already taken insur- 
ance to cover taxes and administration 
costs. 





CONTRACT CHANGES 
(Continued from page 3) 

10. Endowment Policies.—Under En- 
dowment policies, it is provided that if 
the insured becomes disabled prior to 
age 60 or 65 and before the maturity 
of the policy, the annuity income will 
be continued as long as he may live 
and continues disabled, instead of ceas- 
ing at the maturity of the Endowment 
as at present provided. 

A policyholder having one of the 
present Endowment disability forms 
may have the change made to the new 
form, subject to evidence of insurability 
for the new benefit. 

11. Disability Period.—The period of 
the disability coverage has been 
changed to the anniversary of the poli- 
cy on which the age at nearest birth- 
day is 60 or 65 years. This makes the 


disability period run in policy years and 
does away with certain inconsistencies 
arising through the use of the exact 
age 60 or 65. 





A. R. HORR RESIGNS 





Was Financial Vice-President 
Treasurer of Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


and 





A. R. Horr, financial vice-president and 
treasurer of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, has resigned, but will 
continue with the Society until the 
first of the year in an advisory Ca- 
pacity. 

Mr. Horr came to succeed Charles 
E. Phelps who was treasurer. He had 
been vice-president of the Cleveland 
Trust Co. In New York he quickly 
made a reputation in the financtai 
center, and as the years past built up 
a large circle of friends by his amiable 
and democratic manner. 





STEER CLEAR OF DEBT 


Man comes into the world without 
debt and he should die at least without 
debt. For that reason it is imperative 
that he have a clean-up policy for 
emergency obligations. Most men will 
take insurance to cover their obliga- 
tions and if properly educated will be 
glad to do something also to provide 
for the proper start in life of their 
children. says “The Pelican.” 





WESTERMANN TO WED 


C. J. Westermann, head of the educa- 
tional department of the E. A. Woods 
agency in Pittsburgh, will marry Miss 
Louise Heidenkamp, of Pittsburgh, in 
the fall. 





TO MEET IN BANFF 
The Top 200 meeting of the New York 
Life’s $200,000 Club will be held in 
Banff, Canada, September 8-12. 





“If you must rest,” says the Peoria 
Life, “do it after January 1. 


FARMERS’ tNSURANCE 
(Continued from page 7) 


due date. They are strung over five 
years, you know, and you may not be 
here on the due date of the first semi- 
annual interest payment. If I were you, 
1 would arrange for the supplemental 
contract right away and play safe for 
the wife and kiddies.” John immediate- 
ly decided to act on the advice and 
his application was soon secured. 

The rural banker may almost always 
be relied upon to encourage the farmer 
to protect his interests by business in- 
surance. Bank loans are usually well 
secured, but the collection of a man’s 
debts from his widow is often at- 
tended by disagreeable circumstances 
in a country community. The deceased 
is sure to be an acquaintance, if not 
a friend, of the banker, and well known 
to the majority of the bank’s custom- 
ers. When provision has not been 
made through life insurance for the 
discharge of debts, it frequently hap- 
pens that meeting the liability entails 
hardship upon the family of the de- 
ceased. In such circumstances, the 
bank invariably incurs a certain amount 
of odium. 

The country banker generally appre- 
ciates these conditions and if tactfully 
approached may be induced to extend 
active assistance to the agent in work- 
ing business insurance among farmers. 
In fact, many country bankers make a 
practice of advising their customers to 
cover loans with life insurance, and in 
some instances insist upon their do- 
ing so. 

Failure to make a clear-cut business 
insurance canvass accounts for a great 
deal of lack of success. The agent 
should make it understood at the out- 
set that he is proposing business insur- 
ance. He should explain the difference 
between that form of protection and 
domestic insurance. He should then 
give illustrations of the practical utility 
of the former to farmers, leading up 
to the particular purposes for which 
it would serve the prospect. This 
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method prepares the mind of the pros- 
pect for the reception of the proposition 
and enables the agent to slip into the 
canvass gradually and smoothly through 
the medium of the impersonal introduc- 
tory statements. 

To illustrate an appropriate opening: 
“Mr. Farmer, I want to make it plain 
at the outset that I am not considering 
the life insurance which you carry for 
the protection of your dependents. You 
should not regard that as a source for 
the payment of your debts. Its proper 
purpose is the maintenance of the home 
and the education of your children. 
What I have to propose is entirely 
apart from your personal insurance. It 
is business insurance which will facili- 
tate your operations and discharge your 
liabilities. This is the form of insur- 
ance that the manufacturer, the mer. 
chant and the banker carry in order 
that their affairs may be wound up 
without loss at death. It is quite as 
necessary for you as for them, etc.” 
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Actual mortality experience $3.44% 
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The Banyan Tree of Success 





By Clifford L. McMillen, General Agent Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee 


1 am going to present an outline de- 
signed to help each of us as individuals 
to more. thoroughly and intelligently 
organize ourselves for permanent suc- 
cess with the Northwestern. I say 
“help us” because that is all it can 
possibly do. In the last analysis each 
of us must do most of the job for 
himself. 

The outline is only the “road map’ 
one way of showing the route to be 
followed by those of us brave enough 
to adopt an ambitious plan of seisf- 
development. 

Would any one of us start on at 
extensive tour of the world without 
consulting a map? Would we begin 
our journey without a program which 
definitely listed the places of interest 
we intended to visit? Would we start 
out without being properly equipped to 
make our trip just as enjoyable and 
complete as possible? Certainly not! 


How Many Are Equipped? 

But what about this much more Im, 
portant journey on which we are al- 
ready started? This life long career 
with the Northwestern Mutual Life In 
surance Company, the success or failure 
of which our families must share 
whether they will it or no?) How many 
of us have studied and inventoried our 
personal equipment? 

How many of us are making some 
daily improvement and important addi- 
tion to that equipment--to make ow 
trip a real pleasure Isn’t it entirely 
fitting for us to get just as much en- 
joyment as possible out of our work? 
What better way than to be so wel 
equipped that we make play out of our 
work instead of drudgery? 

Most of us have experienced enough 
of the thrill of successful efforts to 
know that a highly successful day is a 
restful one and an unsuccessful day is 
a depleting one. 

Onter the realm of athletics and we 
find that the winning foot ball team 
leaves the field singing and less tired 
than the silent losing team. In spite 
of the fact that they spent more energy 
in winning than the other team used 
they require less time to rest up. 

What more need be said to convinces 
us that it is worth our while to Train 
for Success in Our Life Work? 

How Greatness Is Measured 

It has been well said that the great- 
ness of a man may be measured by the 
distance he looks ahead. Institutions 
may be measured by the same yard 
stick. The Northwestern formed that 
wise habit many years ago. Agents of 
the Northwestern who have not formed 
this habit are invited to begin—Right 
Now. 

How Can We Best Go About It? 

The corporate emblem of our com- 
pany furnishes us with a wonderful 
idea on which to base our plan for self- 
development. I refer to the Banyan 
Tree. In'its use here for you and me 
it may very appropriately be called the 
Banyon Tree of Success. 

At the risk of appearing somewhat 
personal I want at this time pause to 
tell you of my first introduction to the 
Banyan Tree of Success. 

Picture, if you can, a little group of 
twelve men who one year ago volun- 
tarily enlisted in a class to study ways 
and means of increasing their own pet 
sonal efficiency. A part of their plan 
was to meet promptly at 8:30 every 
Monday, Tuesday. Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday morning for 
a half-hour period. These morning con- 
ferences were to be devoted to both 
prepared talks and spontaneous ex- 
changes of opinions. 

See this little group one Friday morn- 
ing almost one year later, its number 
grown well over thirty interested men 


still meeting every day except Satur- 
day. They. still have the same _ pur- 
poses in meeting but with greatly in- 
creased confidence in the fulfillment of 
these purposes. One of the number 
who is acting as leader makes the sug: 
gestion that on the following Monday 
morning each member hand in a brief 
synopsis of what he personally con- 
siders necessary for him to know in 
order to make more than an average 
success in the life insurance business. 

Return with me to the meeting on 
that following Monday morning and run 
over with us the outlines submitted. 


Breadth of Vision Grew 

The one I am going to use today, 
which is now called The Banyan Tree 
of Success, was submitted by one of 
our men who based his illustration on 
the principles studied in those meet- 
ings. Incidentally, he doubled his per- 
sonal production last year over any 
other of nine years previously in our 
business. But if you had known this 
man as I have known him I am sure you 
would be convinced, as he and I are 
both convinced, that the real important 
change was, not in his increased vol- 
ume of business. but in his vision of 
business life in general and of his own 
business life in particular. 

Kvery agent’s biggest problem is not 
his business—but himself. If he ap- 
preciates his own latent talents and 
does only what appears obviously neces- 
sary to cash in on them his business 
problems are three-fourths solved. 

If a man be mentally alert, physically 
fit, fairly well educated, honestly con- 
stituted and in dead earnest do you 
think there are many problems in gell- 
ing life insurance that he will not even- 


tually solve? Give such a man just 
one taste of the apples of success and 
you may safely trust him to climb for 
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ISN'T IT STRANGE? 











That with so many reputable companies and so much tangi- 
ble evidence on all sides of what life insurance continually 
does, day in and day out, more people do not voluntarily walk 
up to the captain’s office and say, “I'll take it!” This Company 
is more than 77 years old and yet in all that time I don’t be- 
lieve one-tenth of one per cent have found their way to the 
‘aptain’s office without a pilot in the person of an agent who 
led the way. When we consider the billions in benefits that 
have been paid by all companies in that period the indiffer- 
ence of men is strange. But it is justly one of our happiest 


some form and forever threatening a free social order. 
Let no one be downhearted that our task requires sturdy 
salesmanship and unremitting effort. It is well that it is so. 








reflections that we of this fraternity, while earning our live- 
lihood, are at the same time factors that are forever fighting 
the Lenins and Trotzkys of the world—always present in 
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that grew best in the sun light of the 
top most branches. 


Knowledge of Business 


Now let me present the Banyan Tree 
of Success as drawn by an agent of 
this company and offered in the hope 
that it may help more of his fellow 
agents to an increased appreciation of 
how they can become more valuable 
to themselves, their families, their com- 
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munities and the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 

Start first with the central or original 
trunk of the tree—General Equipment 
for and Knowledge of Life Insurance 
Business—on what does it rest? A 
Root system as permanent as the laws 
of life itself. So overwhelming in scope 
as to make it impossible for any graphic 
illustration to do it full justice. The 
three main Roots may be called—Men- 
tal Wares—General Education—Physi- 
cal Fitness. 

First, we will take up General Edu 
cation. This Root embraces such im- 
portant factors in human development 
as childhood influences, boyhood job, 
schools attended, collateral reading and 
many, many other subjects not shown 
on the chart. 

Second, Physical Fitness, The com- 
posite result of diet, sleep, personal 
cleanliness, clothes, habits, fit of shoes, 
care of teeth, care of eyes, recreation, 
exercise, ete. Some of the things here 
mentioned may seem trivial, but let me 
inject one homely iilustration to show 
how much bearing seemingly unimpor- 
tant items may have on self-develop- 
ment. Suppose a man has either grati- 
fied his vanity or his pocket book by 
the purchase of an ill-fitting pair of 
shoes—and they pinch his feet or strain 
his arches. Is that man likely to spend 
a part of his evening after a hard day 
in the field, planning for the next day’s 
work or will he spend it grumbling 
about his feet? 

Analyze Your Off-Days 

Analyze your off-days in the life in- 
surance business and you will almost 
find the real cause to be a physical one. 

Milton Woodward’s perscription of 
Walter Camp’s Daily Dozen may be all 
that you need to increase your sales 
50%; ask any man who has tried it. 
Perhaps cutting your cigar consump- 
tion to two would double your income. 
But how can any of us know what we 
really need if we don’t appreciate the 
importance of physical fitness enough 
to keep a perpetual physical inventory 
‘of ourselves. 

The third Root of the Banyan Tree 
of Success is called Mental Wares, Will 
Power, Concentration, Speech, Ambi- 


tion, Sense of Humor, Ability to mould 
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men’s minds, Judgment, Time Efficiency 
—any one of which would require at 
least an hour’s talk to emphasize its 
importance and to suggest the success 
which is bound to aitend the effort of 
any of us to develop the particular 
quality in which we are weak. For ex- 
ample—under Time Efficiency is  in- 
cluded all systems of card indexing, 
planning the day’s work, up-to-date 
office equipment, etc. Such qualities as 
reputation, character, courage, self- 
confidence, honesty, poise, etc., may be 
considered as sure by-products of the 
development and use of the Mental 
Wares above enumerated. 

Now before we pass on to a consid- 
eration of the next Root of our Banyan 
Tree let me ask you a few simple ques- 
tions. 

Is it accident that the biggest per- 
sonal producer of the Northwestern for 
the last fifteen years is also one of the 
best educated men in the life insurance 
business? Is it a mere co-incidence that 
he gives such careful attention to his 
physical fitness? Is it just chance that 
the leading men in every profession are 
men who study and strive with self- 
improvement as a goal? 


Home Life and Personal Finances 


Home Life—another root of the Ban- 
yan Tree—now merits our considera: 
tion. Under this caption, we find listed, 
attitude of family toward Life Insur- 
ance Business, Own Home or Rent, 
Love, Health of Family, Religious Be- 
liefs, ete. All of the topics under home 
life tempt me to digress, but we must 
hasten to another important Root. 
Personal Finances—How many prom- 


ising men have Teft our business be- 
cause of inability to properly handle 


their personal finances? Can any man 
talk with conviction regarding an ade- 
quate amount of life insurance if he is 
under-insured himself? 

Can a man successfully preach thrift 
and not practice it? 

Can a man command the respect of 
the community without credit? 


Another root to our tree may be 
termed business connections—-which 
also suggests social connections. The 


tremendous influence of both on the 
agent’s production are too apparent to 
warrant discussion this time. 


Branches of the Tree 


Before leaving the roots which sup- 
port the main trunk of our tree let me 
emphasize this fact: 

First—The Branches of the Tree 
that part which the whole world may 
see—and the fruits which grow on 
these branches are dependent entirely 
for their support and nourishment upon 
the roots, An immense tree above 
ground requires an immense root sys- 
tem below ground to support it. Dr. 
Albright’s Business is Big because the 


Root System nourishing it is big. The 
same is true of every million dollar 


producer I have ever met. 

Now let us examine the main branch 
of the Success Tree. It is, of course, 
Personal Insurance for Family Protec- 
tion. The other large branches are 
Business Insurance and Inheritance Tax 
Insurance. Growing out from our Per- 
sonal Insurance Branch we find smaller 
branches, all of which represent a spe- 
cific application of personal insurance 
to human needs. 

You will remember that the Banyan 
Tree is one of the few trees that sends 
down aerials to take root in the ground 
and help support and nourish the main 
branches that have grown out far from 
the trunk. The application of this same 
principal becomes a necessary part of 
a life insurance: agent’s business de- 
velopment. If he expects to success- 
fully depart far from the central branch 
of personal insurance and write large 
volumes of insurance for inheritance 
tax needs he must send down an aerial 
of special study to take root in tax 
schedules—laws—decisions and cases. 
If he expects to succeed as a business 
Insurance writer—planning insurance 
for special credit needs—bond liquida- 
tions, ete., he must make a study of 
corporation law, legal rights of part- 
ners, business mortality, etc. 


Perhaps I have attempted to cover 
too many subjects in too limited a time, 
but once started on the possibilities of 
self-development, I find it difficult to 
stop. What a challenge the picture of 
our Banyan Tree is to the oft-heard 
remark, “Oh, that makes no difference.” 
What a thoughtless lie! Everything 
makes a difference. The biggest fool 
in the world is the man who thinks, 
“This time doesn’t count.” Everything 
makes a difference—everything we do, 
eat, feel or think counts for or against 
us, and ignoring the fact does not elimi- 
nate it, 

How we come to the wonderful fruits 
of the Banyan Tree of Success. Look 
at them: Pleasure, home, family, travel, 
esteem of your fellowmen. Which do 
you want most? Why not have them 
all? Hobbies, secret hopes, that per- 
haps you have not discussed with any- 
one because fulfillment of them seemed 
so remote—all can be realized. You 
will notice that the chart doesn’t show 
the entire tree. It has been purposely 
left incomplete in order that each of 
use may in his own imagination deter- 
mine how large, how sturdy, how sym- 
metrical and how fruitful our own Ban- 
yan Tree of Success shall be. 

Could we have possibly selected a 
more propitious time in the history of 
our company to revolutionize our busi- 
ness outlook. The company has just 
completely overhauled and revised its 
policy contract—it is the last word in 
pure life insurance protection. A new 
rate book has been furnished—more 
simple and convenient. Liberalized pol- 
icy values and yet, with all these 
changes, no deviation from sound life 
insurance practice on the principles of 
agency protection for which the North- 
western is famous. 

Doesn't the company’s present atti- 
tude of constructive changes challenge 
us to reciprocate with equally important 
changes in our end of the business? 

What shall we do? 

Where shall be begin? I say emphati- 
cally with ourselves! Study the Banyan 
Tree of Success—-become masters of 
ourselves, 
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I had the pleasure of playing a game 
of golf a week or two ago with D. F. 
Appel, vice-president of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life. 

It has been the writer’s privilege to 


count “D. F.” as one of his friends 
for a matter of twenty years and I 
want to say that his friendship has 


been not only a fine thing, but an in- 
spiration as well. 

In the old days when I was struggling 
along trying commercially to make both 
ends meet, and it took considerable 
stretching at that, I used to drop into 
his office in Post Office Square, Boston, 
for an occasional visit and always 
came away with the feeling that it 
was decidedly worth while. 

For Vice-President Appel has a way 
of encouraging a man, and making him 
feel that he really amounts to some- 
thing after all, and I guess that’s what 
we all need now and then—-a friend 
who understands and can not only make 
helpful suggestions, but if necessarv 
(and it often is) give us likewise Hell 
with high limits. 

Well, anyway. as we plugged along 
trying to look pleasant when the balls 
just wouldn’t behave and appearing to 
take it as a matter of course when 
we got an occasional four (I hope the 
leading character in this article for- 
gives me that latter remark) I asked 
him which he thought was the more 
necessary ingredient for business suc- 
cess—ability or just pure luck, remark 
ing that from my own humble and per- 
sonal observance the Goddess of Chance 
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often seemed to lend her aid in support 
of a favored few, washing them up into 
high places where they scarcely seemed 
to belong. 

“Why, ability, of course,” replied ‘D. 
F.,’ “but I want to say that chance is 
important too, for remember this—if 
you have only ability you are up against 
competition, whereas luck”’—and just 
then. rotten player as I am, I holed 
out a putt from the far rough edge 
of the green and so finished his remark 
for him. 

But the thing I am trying to say is 
this—that when men have “arrived” 
and made a name for themselves, why 
don’t more of them spend a bit of time 
passing out some real _ constructive 
criticism and encouragement to the 
younger generation? 

Why don’t they, when necessary, grab 
hold of the clerk stenographer or so- 
licitor, and after showing them the 
error of their ways (God knows some 
of 'em do that all right, but they stop 
right there). Why, I say, don’t more 
of them afterwards clearly indicate in 
a friendly manner the real direction 
and points of the compass and start ’em 
off happily again on the proper course? 

I confess I don’t know. Do you? 

What I am sure of, however, is that 
in more than one city in this old U. S. A. 
there is an insurance agent who owes 
a large fat slice of his success to the 
fact that one D. F. Appel once took 
him in hand and helped him. yes, made 
him, if you will, into a real go-getter 
of a salesman and here’s one of them, 
albeit he doesn’t happen to be in the 
insurance business, who is glad to pub- 
licly acknowledge and make oath to 
this fact, so kindly witness his signa- 
ture on this 18th day of August in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-two. 


n ate _ 





BUSINESS POLICY’S MEANING 
Security Epitomized By Arthur C. Glos- 
ter, Associate Counsel of West- 
ern & Southern Life 


Arthur C. Gloster, associate counsel 
of the Western and Southern Life, sizes 
up the meaning of a business policy as 
follows: 

1. The insurance policy spells se- 
curity, as life insurance companies’ in- 
vestments are so regulated by law as 
to be the highest standard of safety for 
its policyholders. 

2. It is a liquid asset, convertible into 
cash; may be pledged for credit, and 
without publicity the business may bor- 
row the reserve value. Often when a 
business concern attempts to borrow 
money a panic is precipitated within 
its own organization. Stockholders, 
fearing a shrinkage, hasten to throw 
their stock on the market and dispose 
of it, often at a loss. This action im- 
pairs the credit of the business. To 
avert such a misfortune a business may 
borrow on its policies, and the world 
is none the wiser and the panic is 
avoided. This is done through the con- 
fidential relation between the business 
and the insurance company. This cash 
value or reserve loan value is a con- 
cealed asset of the business, but the 
banks know that a concern carrying 
such insurance is that much more sound 
than the financial statement might indi-- 
cate, as generally this value is. not. 
listed. It is discretionary, however. 
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LORD NORTHCLIFFE’S INSURANCE 
ACTIVITIES 

The late Lord Northcliffe was one of 
the principal patrons of insurance in 
England, not as a buyer of life insur- 
ance but as a user. of insurance to 
boost his publications, of which he 
had one hundred. From the inception 
of his journalistic career he was the 
leading practitioner of prize contests, 
starting with his offer when almost a 
boy of a pound a week for life to the 
man or woman who guessed the bal- 
ance of the Bank of England at the 
close of banking hours on a certain 
day. He found that by offering free 
insurance to persons hurt in automo- 
bile accidents and in other ways he 
could increase his readers, and his free 
insurance schemes eventually drifted 
to this country and were adopted by 
many newspapers here. When he added 
his insurance coverage to readers of 
the London “Times” as a circulation 
booster all the old “Times” readers, 
most conservative of all newspapers 
until the Great War, were shocked, but 
the loss of prestige to the “Times” was 
only temporary. Some of the readers 
claimed he had cheapened the paper, 
but they continued to read it, and they 
made insurance claims when they had 
them. 





“I REGRET THAT I CANNOT AT- 
TEND, BUT HERE’S WHAT I 
WANT TO SAY TO THE 
CONVENTION—” 


To The Eastern Underwriter has 
come the query from a perplexed pros- 
pective chairman at one of the many 
conventions looming up in the near 
future: 

Will you kindly tell me whether in 
reading a telegram of regret from an 
invited guest the chairman of the meet- 
ing should read the signature before 
or after reading text of the wire? 

Now, that’s a question which has 
never been asked before, but should 
have been. Always the chairman has 
looked important as he set himself to 
deliver the message to the convention; 
always has he read it most solemnly; 
and always has he wound up by an- 
nouncing the name of the author with 
something of a flourish. Sometimes the 


message is important and the author 
unimportant; sometimes the message 
is unimportant and the author impor- 
tant; so nobody knows exactly what 
to expect, and in consequence it has 
been the misfortune of the sender that 
the telegram is heard with an expres- 
sion of boredom or not at all. Fre- 
quently, the message is not worth read- 
ing at all, and when it is the point of 
it is frequently destroyed because the 
audience was not at all attentive when 
if it had known who sent the message 
ears and mind would have been recep- 
tive, 

Imagine, too, the annoyance of a con- 
vention crowd when, after listening to 
several hundred words which would 
have meant nothing if delivered by 
John Smith, it is then learned that the 
signer is Warren G. Harding? Or, in 
the case of an insurance convention 
the chairman reads a blind telegram, 
maybe long or short, and suddenly the 
delegates learn that they should have 
been but weren't listening to Haley 
Fiske or E. PD. Duffield or Henry Evans 
or Cecil F. Shallcross. They cannot 
be blamed for being irritated under 
those circumstances, while it is not fair 
either to the Messrs. Fiske or Duffield 
or Evans or Shallcross. By all means 
tell who is sending the message before 
reading it. 


THE LATE W. L. DENNIS 

The late William L. Dennis, secre- 
tary of the Home, belonged to a select 
body of underwriters who really form 
the backbone of fire insurance, i. e., 
men who without flourish of trumpets 
regard their every-day work as a sacred 
trust being actuated ever by the highest 
ideals. Without expecting other reward 
than the satisfaction which comes of 
performing one’s task to the best of 
ability, they not only are most desira- 
ble executives in their own offices but 
through faithful committee work so ar- 
range co-ordinated details of the busi- 
ness that the fire insurance ship is kept 
on an even keel. Among these modest 
men, much of whose work for the busi- 
ness as a whole is unheralded, Mr. 
Dennis was one of the most appreciated 
in his own home office and outside and 
one of the hardest working. 


A CANADIAN VISITOR 


Foreign Manager Redman of the Pru- 
dential of London to Enter 
His Company 

H. Redman, the foreign manager of 
the Prudential Assurance Company, 
Ltd., of London, England, is in Canada 
looking over the ground with the possi- 
bility of an early entry of his company 
on this side. 

Mr. Redman, whose insurance career 
started with the Liverpool and London 
and Globe, is a man of wide experience. 
Prior to his present important appoint- 
ment he was with the Atlas in a similar 
capacity. 

The Prudential of London is one of 
the largest British companies, having 
assets in excess of $600,000,000. 








Arthur Birchenough, special agent of 
the New Hampshire Fire, has been 
eiected assistant secretary of the Un- 
derwriters Association of New York 
State. 


George Harrington has resigned as 
assistant secretary of the National Lib- 
erty. 


Bad Rochester War 
Raging on Commissions 


NEEDS 





COMPANY ATTENTION 


Almost Thirty Local Offices Now Oper- 
ating on Salaried or Single 
Company Plan 





A commission war in Rochester, N. 
Y., has brought about demoralizing con- 
ditions both to companies and agents 
and is said to be attracting the atten- 
tion of the Insurance Department. To 
acquire the same kind of business com- 
panies are paying anywhere from 15% 
to 30% and those unwilling to approach 
the latter figure are gradually finding 
themselves without representation. Al- 
most thirty local offices are now operat- 
ing on the so-called “salaried” or single 
company plan, earning a salary equiva- 
lent to at least 25% commission on all 
classes of business with a contingent 
besides. The few offices left on the 
Eastern Union graded commission 
scale, which averages about 18% with 
no contingent, are getting restless and 
threatening. 

The peculiar characteristic about the 
remarkable situation which has devel- 
oped, and which is causing great con- 
cern to many company managers, is the 
fact that union company is fighting 
union company. It is not the usual 
scrap between non-union and union 
companies. The granting of a salaried 
contract to a local agent by a union 
company results in the resignation of 
from two to six companies, both union 
and non-union. These companies find 
themselves on the street without repre- 
sentation. Of course, there are no avail- 
able openings because most of the 
agents have only one company and can- 
not take on others without surrender- 
ing their high commissions. Special 
agents of the ousted companies dig up 
some real estate man or sideliner and 
start him in the business. A great mul- 
tiplicity of brand-new agents has re- 
sulted and consequent demoralization. 

View of a Local Agent 

“Yes, it is true,” said a local agent 
who refused to allow his name to be 
used, “that from twenty-five to thirty 
offices are now operating with a single 
company on a high commission basis. 
In fact, you can almost count on the 
fingers of one hand the offices left on 
the Eastern Union graded commission 
basis. Naturally those offices which 
have been unwilling or unable to effect 
salaried contracts are greatly provoked. 
They are forced to meet the competi- 
tion of agencies which earn about 10% 
more commission, On the same risk 
companies are paying greatly varying 
commissions. There is one large com- 
pany in Rochester which pays its old 
agent on the Eastern Union graded 
commission basis. It recently placed one 
of its subsidiary companies here on the 
single company, or salaried basis. The 
result is that if the two agents happen 
to have parts of the same risk, say a 
mercantile stock, one of them gets 15% 
commission and the other 25% and a 
contingent. Naturally such an unfair 
condition is not making for the best 
kind of feeling in Rochester.” 

Of course, many non-union companies 
have always paid high commissions in 
Rochester. At the present time many 
union companies are paying higher 
rates of compensation than their out- 
side brethren. The story is told of one 
large union concern which was thrown 
out on the street by an office going on 
the single company basis. It was de- 
termined to get a good volume of busi- 
ness out of the city and so it made 
overtures to a local office representing 
several non-union companies. It had to 
bid against the non-union leader in the 
agency. Local gossip has it that the 
price of entry into the office was a high 
one. In other instances union com- 
panies have made salaried contracts 
with local offices having the represen- 
tation of only union companies, thereby 
throwing out union companies. No race, 
color or creed is said to be recognized 
in the war now on in the ordinarily 
quiet city of Rochester. 








The Human Side 














JOSEPH A. MAYNARD 


Joseph A. Maynard, a well known 
figure in insurance circles, has joined 
the Kansas City Branch of the Mis- 
souri State Life Insurance Company 
under Manager F. J. McCaslin. Mr. 
Maynard was formerly with the Equit- 
able Society. With the Missouri State 
Life he produced approximately $250,- 
000 of business in his first month with 
the company. Mr. Maynard is a gradu- 
ate of Valpariso University and has 
two years of post graduate work in law. 
He is planning to specialize with the 
Missouri State Life on inheritance tax, 
coverage, business and group insur- 
ance. Prior to his connection with the 
Kquitable, he was at the head of a 
manufacturing establishment in Kansas 
City, serving as secretary and treasurer, 
and finally as vice-president. He is well 
known among the business men of 
affairs of Kansas City. 

* * * 


Frank M. Stabler, vice-president of 
the Hudson, returned this week after 
an extended trip throughout the Cen- 
tral West. He joined the Hudson about 
two months ago. 

a *. * 


R. L. Greene, special assistant in tne 
Metropolitan Branch office of the Trav- 
elers, will become identified with Floyd 
N. Dull, Inec., general agents, Metro- 
politan District of the Eagle Indemnity 
Co. When Mr. Dull was made manager 
Mr. Greene was promoted from special 
agent and served as special assistant 
to the manager, retaining that position 
after Mr. Dull’s retirement from the 
Travelers organization. Mr. Greene, 
who, prior to his connection with tno 
Travelers about six years ago held am 
important position with one of the rai!- 
roads, has made fine progress in the 
casualty insurance field and is looked 
upon as one of the coming young men 
in the business. He is well and favor- 
ably known among New York insurance 
brokers. Mr. Greene will assume his 
new duties on September 1, when the 
Eagle general agency expects to open, 
and his duties will be similar to those 
performed in the Travelers. 

¢ ¢ @ 


David Parks Fackler, at the age of 
eighty-five an actuary dating back to 


the Civil War period, is still on the’ 


job at his office in New York. 
* = * 


Charles A. White, one of the Fidelity 
& Deposit general agents in Buffalo, is 
in Europe. He sailed on July 25. 

* Ok a 

Thomas Maclivaine, editor of “Safe- 
guarding America Against Fire,” is 
away on a two weeks’ tour of the Cat: 
skill Mountains, 
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Forest Economist of Government 
Asks Insurance Companies To 
Consider Insuring Forests 





Louis S. Murphy, of Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, 
Consults With John B. Morton, W. E. Mallalieu and Under- 
writers; Says Insurance Would Aid Conservation; Facts 
and Figures About Wood Supply and Its Devastation 


Louis S. Murphy, forest economist of 
the Forest Sevice, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, was a visitor 
to New York this week on a mission of 
importance to underwriters. He was 
here to see insurance companies with 
the object of interesting them in the 
possibilities of a change in attitude of 
companies towards forest insurance. 

At the present time the companies 
are not insuring forests, with the ex- 
ception of one prominent company 
which is said to write some of this 
business largely to protect mortgage 
loans. When here Mr. Murphy saw 
President Morton, of the National 
Board; Manager Mallalieu, of that 
body; and some underwriters. 

Could Cut Down Number of Fires 


While the number of forest fires are 
large it is the opinion of the Forest 
Service that if the companies expanded 
their activities in this direction so that 
owners of tree properties would have 
the benefit of the fire protection and 
engineering services of the underwrit- 
ers, and the assured would appreciate 
his responsibilities in safeguarding 
property which went along with insur- 
ance, the number of fires could be cut 
down considerably, with the result that 
this business could be written profit- 
ably. The more timber cutting is re- 
moved from a haphazard financial un- 
dertaking the greater will conservation 
be promoted. 

As the situation is now the paper 
mill owners and others having timber 
lands are anxious to cut quickly and 
get their timber reserves into mills 
before something can happen to them. 
If they could be insured. cutting would 
be more scientific and the best parts 
of the forests would not be sacrificed. 

It igs pointed out that about half of 
the value of timber destroyed is in 
improved property, property which the 
insurance companies are already writ- 
ing. It therefore seems rather incon- 
sistent to some to refuse to insure the 
remaining 50%. 

The Forest Service for sometime has 
been looking forward to a study of 
forest insurance looking toward the 
assembling of authentic data on risks, 
practicable forms of insurance, dis- 
tribution of losses, etc. 

In addition to filling the need of 
insurance requirements the Forest Ser- 
vice believes conservation will be given 
a decided boost also by taxation revi- 


sion. The annual property tax is not 
adapted to lands employed in growing 
50 to 75 year timber crops, and is an 
important cause of forest devastation. 
While land taxes rest with the states 
the Government can do much to further 
wise changes by authoritative investi- 
gation and the formulation of equitable 
tax laws adapted to timber-growing 
land. While forest insurance must be 
developed largely by private initiative 
investigation will be of material help 
in promoting this important aid to 
timber growing by private land owners. 


Number of Fires and Causes 


Figures of the forestry bureau cov- 
ering the five years, 1916, 1917, 1918, 
1919 and 1920, show an average of 
32,517 average yearly fires. Causes by 
percentages follow: lightning, 9.7%; 
railroads. 15.1; lumbering, 6.1; brush 
burning, 13.7; campers, 12.6; incendi- 
ary, 12.4; miscellaneous, 6; unknown, 
24.1. 

Three-fifths of the original timber of 
the United States is gone and the 
country is using timber four times as 
fast as the country is growing it. The 
forests remaining are so localized as 
to greatly reduce their national utility. 
The bulk of the population and manu- 
facturing industries of the United States 
are dependent upon distant supplies of 
timber as the result of the depletion 
of the principal forest areas East of 
the Great Plains. 


Forest Acreage 

The virgin forests of the United 
States covered 822 million acres. They 
are now shrunk to one-sixth of that 
area. All classes of forest land, in- 
cluding culled, burned and _ cut-over 
areas, now aggregate 463 million acres, 
or a little more than one-half of the 
original forests. Of the forest land re- 
maining and not utilized for farming 





“Well known and thoroughly ex- 
perienced fire insurance  under- 
writer having special experience 
with factory and mill hazards, and 
as manager for several years of 
successful ‘Inter Insurance Ex- 
change,’ will be open for engage- 
ment October Ist. Executive 
position only considered.” 
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Your. Business— 
In Its True Light 


To many laymen the policy contract with its carefully 
worded and time tried clauses is a jumble designed especi- 
ally to promote high rates with the least possible liabil- 
ity to the company. The approach of the Insurance Agent, 
is the signal for extemporaneous excuses. 


It is high time that this natural born antagonism be 
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tent insuror, who holds the position of intermediary, can do 
much toward clearing up misunderstanding by constructive 
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or any other purpose, approximately 
81,000,000 acres have been so severely 
cut and burned as to become an un- 
productive waste. The area is equiva- 
lent to the combined forests of Ger- 
many, Denmark, Holland, Belgtum, 
France, Switzerland, Spain and Por- 
tugal. Upon an enormous additional 
area the growth of timber is so small 


in amount or of such inferior char- 
acter that its economic value is neg- 
ligible. 

The merchantable new timber re- 
maining in the United States is esti- 
mately roughly at 2,215 billion board 


feet, something less than three-fourths 
of which jis virgin stumpage. Tie 
rest is second growth of relatively in- 
ferior quality. About one-half of the 
timber left is in the three Pacific Coast 
states, and over 61% is West of the 
Great Plains. A little over one-fifth 
of the timber left in the country, or 460 
billion board feet, is hardwoods. 
Annual Consumption 

There is now consumed or destroyed 
annually in the United States 56 billion 
board feet of material of saw timber 
size. The total yearly consumption of 
all classes of timber is about 26 billion 


cubic feet. The depleted forests are 
growing less than one-fourth of this 
amount. The United Statgs is not only 


cutting heavily into its remaining virgin 
forests every year, but is also using 
up the smaller material upon which the 
future supply of saw timber depends 
much more rapidly than it is being 
replaced. 

Less than 5% of the virgin forests 
of New England remain, and the total 
stand of saw timber in these states is 
not more than one-eighth of the original 
stand. New York, once the leading 
state in lumber production, now manu- 
factures only 30 board feet per capita 
yearly, although the requirements of 
its own population are close to 300 
board feet per capita. The present cut 
of lumber in Pennsylvania is less than 
the amount consumed in the  Pitts- 


burgh district alone. The original pine 
forests of the Lake States, estimated 
at 350 billion feet, are now reduced to 
less than 8 billion feet, and their yearly 
cut of timber is less than one-eighth 
of what it used to be. The bulk of the 
building lumber and structural timbers 
used in the Eastern and Central states 
during the last fifteen years was grown 
in the pine forests of the South. The 
virgin pine forests of the South Atlantic 
and Gulf states have been reduced from 
about 65 billion board feet to about 
139 billion feet. The production of 
yellow pine lumber is now falling off 
and within ten years will probably not 
exceed the requirements of the South- 
ern States themselves. 


Turpentine and Rosin Production Falls 


The United States at one time con- 
tained the most extensive temperate 
zone forests of the world. One region 
after another has been cut out. The 
production of hardwood products on the 
past scale cannot long be continued. 
The depletion of forest resources is not 
confined to timber, but since 1909 the 
country has ceased being self-supporting 


in newsprint paper and now imports 
two-thirds of the pulp, pulp wood or 


newsprint which we require. In 1919 
the production of turpentine and rosin 
had fallen off 50%. Within ten years 
the United States will lose its com- 
manding position in the world’s market 
for these products and may in time be 
unable to supply its domestic require- 
ments. High prices have followed. In 
the case of high quality hardwoods the 
average advance in Eastern wholesale 
markets has been from 200 to 250%, 
and the prices may continue to climb. 

The concentration of timber owner- 
ship has not changed materially since 
1910. One-half of the privately owned 
timber in the United States is held by 
approximately 250 large owners, the 
ownership of the remaining timber be- 
ing widely distributed. The tendency 
toward the acquisition and speculative 
holding of timber beyond operating re- 
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quirements has been checked, and the 
presented tendency is toward the manu- 
tacture of large timber holdings. There 
is a tendency for small mills to dis- 
appear and small timber holdings to 
be blocked into larger ones adapted to 
extensive lumber manufacture. 


E. T. Meredith, secretary of Agri- 
culture, says: “The solution of the 
problem presented by forest depletion 
is a national policy of reforestration. 
Increased and widely distributed pro- 
duction of wood is the most effective 
attack upon excessive prices and mon- 
opolistic tendencies. Depletion has not 
resulted from the use of forests but 
from their devastation, from our failure, 
while drawing upon our reservoirs of 
virgin timber also to use our timber- 
growing land. If our enormous arezs 
of forest growing land, now idle or 
largely idle, which are not required for 
any other economic use, can be _ re- 
stored to timber growth, a future sup- 
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Loyal to friends and loyal agents 


ply of forest products adequate in the 
main to the needs of the country will 
be assured. 

“I, therefore, most earnestly urge 
putting a stop to forest devastation and 
restoring our idle land to timber pro- 


duction. I would emphasize especially 
the immediate urgency of legislation 
(1) which will permit effective co- 


operation between the Federal Govern- 
ment and several states in preventing 
forest fires and growing timber on cut- 
over lands, and, (2) which will greatly 
extend the National Forests.” 


Fire Fighting Suggestions 

In a report on the timber situation 
a Forest Service report said: 

State laws should provide for the 
organized protection of all forest lands 
in the state during periods of fire hax 
ard, the protected areas to include all 
cutover and unimproved land, as well 
as bodies of timber. The protective 
system should include patrols during 
dry weather, lookout stations, fire 
breaks and roads where effective, and 
organized fire-fighting forces. Every 
forest owner, large or small, should 
bear his proportionate share of its cust, 
about half of which may be properly 
borne by the state itself with the ata 
ct the Federal Government. Police 
regulations for the control of fire dur- 
ing dry periods, in connection with 
railroad or industrial operations near 
forest land, land clearing or slash dis- 
posal, hunting, ete., and for the con- 
trol of incendiarism, form an essential 
feature of the protective system. 

State laws should establish responsi- 
bility of owners of forest land for com- 
plying with such equitable requirements 
as may be determined upon and promul- 
gated by the proper state agency, deal- 
ing with precautions against forest 
fires, the disposal of slashings, methods 
of cutting timber or of extracting par- 


ticular forest products, such as naval 
stores or pulpwood, and such other 
equitable requirements as the author- 


ized state agency shall determine upun 
as necessary to prevent devastation. 
All timbered and cutover land in state 
or private Ownership which is not now 
required for other uses than timber 
growing should be classed as “forest 
land” and placed under the control of 
the state forest organization as far as 
it deems measures of control necessary 
to prevent devastation. 





Shubert & Hicks have been appointed 
agents in Philadelphia for the Colum- 
bian National, of Lansing, Mich. An 
nouncement was made by the Philadel 
phia Fire Underwriters’ Association. 





Lewis & Gendar, Inc., have been ap- 
pointed metropolitan agents for the Na- 
tional Liberty, effective August 11. 





William H. Harrison, assistant man- 
ager of the Brooklyn branch office of 
the National Liberty, and William 
chief counterman, have re- 


Hobart, 
signed. 
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U.S. Not Ready Yet For 
Unemployment Cover 


MANY REASONS ARE GIVEN 


Report of National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, Which Has Been 
in Session Here 


Compulsory insurance against unei- 
ployment, as now existing in Great 
Britain and Italy and under considera- 
tion in Germany and Belgium, cannot 
be adopted in this country without 
great cost. according to the National 
Industrial Conference Board now in 
session in this city which has publicly 
condemned the plan. 

In Europe, where the operation of the 
plan has been fairly successful, there 
is a fairly definite knowledge of the 
rate of employment and its stabilization 
and reduction through the efforts of 
workers and employers and there is a 
basis upon which to fix rates. 

Report Rejects Plan 

A report just made public by the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
says that the subject of the adoption 
of a system of public unemployment in- 
surance in the United States involves 
two specific questions. Is there need 
for such a system here and does an ade- 
quate basis for the economical applica- 
tion of the insurance principle to un- 
employment exist in this country? 

“The studies of the Board show that 
there is in the United States in normal 
times a considerable body of wage 
earners without employment,” the re- 
port says, ‘a large proportion of whom 
may be presumed to be in need of re- 
lief. This proportion is considerably 
higher in the United States than in the 
industrial countries of Europe and the 
available means of relief by voluntary 
effort are much fewer than abroad. 
Accurate knowledge of the volume of 
unemployment and of the extent to 
which unemployed workers are able to 
provide for themselves in industrial or 
co-operative ways is, however, lacking 
here, and the extent of the need for 
systematic relief cannot be fully known 
until more adequate information exists 
in regard to unemployment, wage Con- 
ditions, standards, and cost of living, 
differences in seasonality of industries 
and savings of wage earners. 

“The private efforts of employers. 
trade unions, and other organizations 
to provide for or prevent unemployment 
have not as yet, however, developed to 
an extent sufficient to afford an ade- 
quate basis upon which, to build a sys- 
tem of public insurance in the United 
States. The unemployment risk among 
American wage earners is not known 
in any degree of definiteness, but avail- 
able figures indicate that compared with 
industrial countries in Europe the rate 
if very high and has not been reduced 
to a working minimum. The financial 
basis which would be required for an 
actually safe insurance system in the 
United States would involve an enor- 
mous expense. 

Political Organization Against It 

“Furthermore the political organiza- 
tion of the United States would make 
the adoption of a national system of 
unemployment insurance impossible 
without constitutional changes and the 
country’s vast extent, diversified  tn- 
Custries and social composition would 
create under such a system an admini- 
strative problem of gigantic proportions 
and cost. In Europe systems of public 
insurance have been built up on the 
basis of privately organized co-operative 
¢fforts for relief of unemployment, and 
it would appear that in this country 
the first step to be taken toward the 
reduction of unemployment and provi- 
sion for the risk lies in the extension 
of existing enterprise in this direction 
or in the development of new plans 
based on individual control.” 
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New Member Of 
Firemen’s Group 


IS  NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN 


New Link in Strong Group Which Has 
$24,000,000 of Assets; Official 
Statement 





The National-Ben Franklin Fire 1n- 
surance Company of Pittsburgh, a com- 
pany which has had a good reputation 


since its organization in 1866, which 
has been a conservatively managed 


company with a satisfactory loss ratio, 
and has a fair agency plant, is now a 
member of the Firemen’s of New Jer- 
sey group, one of the livest of the 
company aggregations. 

The acquisition of the National-Ben 
Franklin lifts the assets of the Fire- 
men’s group to almost $24,000,000. This 
aggregation of companies—Firemen’s, 
Girard, Mechanics, National-Ben Frank- 
lin—makes one of the strong and im- 
portant groups in the rapidly concen- 
trating aggregations of insurance car- 
riers. It is also one of the militant 
groups, offering to agents facilities and 
support which make _ representation 
worth while. 

The National-Ben Franklin 

The National-Ben Franklin is a com- 
bination of the old National Insurance 
Company of Pennsylvania, formed. in 
1866, and the Ben Franklin, this merger 
having taken place in 1910, when the 
combined capital of $700,000 was in- 
creased to $1,000,000. The company 
also issues a separate series of poli- 
cies as the “Ben Franklin Underwrit- 
ers.”. It has also guaranteed with the 
Superior Fire, Republic and Allemania, 
all of Pittsburgh, a policy known as 
“Pittsburgh Underwriters.’ The Na- 
tional-Ben Franklin is a member of the 
Western Insurance Bureau and is not 
in the Eastern Union, being thus placed 
in a similar position to the Firemen’s, 
so that agency conditions will not be 
disturbed under the new management. 

In the purchase of the National-Ben 
¥ranklin stock by interests closely af- 
filiated with the Firemen’s it is stipu- 
lated that not less than 67% of the 
total stock of the National-Ben Franklin 
must be deposited on or before Sep- 
tember 21, 1922, with the Dollar Sav- 
ings & Trust Co. as trustee for the 
selling stockholders. All stockholders 
have the right to accept the offer and 
already the deposit of more than the 
required shares is assured. “In fact, so 
advantageous to the stockholders of the 
National-Ben Franklin is the offer that 
it is evident that practically every one 
of its stockholders will take advantage 


of it,” says an _ official statement. 
“Through this means, the Firemen’s 
adds to its already very strong and 


important group, and the National-Ben 
Fanklin stockholders receive a hand- 
some price for their stock, and the 
company becomes a member of one of 
the best known, most aggressive and 
strongest groups of American fire in- 
surance companies—the Firemen’s.” 
Strength of Firemen’s Group 

The assets of the Firemen’s at the 
beginning of the year were $10,517,442. 
The premium reserve was over $5,000,- 
000; capital, $1,250,000; net surplus, 
$2,840,571. 
At the beginning of 
figures of other Firemen’s companies 
follow: Girard: assets, $4,360,509; 
capital $1,000,000; net surplus, $851,855. 
Mechanics: assets, $3,135,240; capital, 
$600,000; net surplus, $789,127. 
The National-Ben Franklin’s assets 
on January 1, 1922, were $5,384,242; 
capital, $1,000,000; net surplus, $640,270. 

The Firemen’s is just completing an 
increase in its capital from $1,250,000 
to $2,000,000, and is paying an addi- 
tional $1,500,000 into its surplus (not 
included in the National-Ben Franklin 
figures). 


Judging by the success which has 
been made of the Girard and the Me- 
chanics under the Firemen’s regime 


the year the 
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the National-Ben Franklin will go ahead 
vigorously. It is stated that the com- 
pany will enlarge its field of operations 
until it is in all states and will push 
aggressively for a largely increased 
business. 

Pesiaent H. M. Schmitt, Secretary 
Thomas A. Hathaway and Assistant 
Secretary Paul A. Schmitt will continue 
in their respective capacities. 

The deal was negotiated by Vice 
President Neal Bassett, of the Fire- 
mens; and Vresident Schmitt, of the 
National-Ben Franklin. 


National-Ben Frankiin’s Statement to 
its Agency Force 
Agents of the National-Ben Franklin 
have received the following letter from 
yresident H. M. Schmitt and Secretary 
Thomas A. Hathaway: 
fo Our Agents It is with a feeling of deep 


gratification that we aunounce to you that me 
proposal made to this company on August 11, 


by the Firemen s Insurance Company 0} 
Newars \. J. on behalf of interests closely 
associated with that cogpany, unanimously en 
dorsed by our otticers, and unanimously a 


cepted by our board of directors, has now been 


endorsed by our stockholders 

Phrough this means the stoc k control of the 
National-Ben Franklin passes to the interests 
closely affiliated with the biremren’s ot Newark, 
Gurard ot ’miladelphia and Mechanics o1 Vhila- 
delphia 

Ine National-Ben Franklin will continue in 
wctive operation, not only in its present helds, 
but also over the greater territory ot the entire 
United States, and under a more aggressive 


kor me time it has been increasingly ap 
parent that the interests of the public are best 
served through afhliations between strong, 48 


gressive and ably managed fine insurance com 


panies because ot the added security, cconomy 
in operation and greater facihitms to agents 
and poli yholders 

In common with other unallied companies, we 


ived many proposals, but 
none of them offered the idvantages to our 
agents, our policyholders, or our stockholders 
found in the proposal ot the Firemens We 
itulate you and all con 
and in this connec 
io the following ab 
annual statement of 


have in the past rece 





can sincerely Compre 
cerned over its acceptance 
tion call your attention 
stract taken from the last 
the affiliated companies 
(Editor's Note Here follows 
ment fhgures.) z 
It is to be noted that the Firemens is just 
capital from 


annual state- 


completing an increase in its 


$1,250,000 to $2,000,000 and is paying an addi- 
tional $1,500,000 into its surplus —not included 
n abov figures. , 

You will please continue to report your busi 


ness to the same supervising offices as hereto 
fore, but we venture to hope with increased 
activity 

President Schmitt, Seerctary Hathaway and 
Assistant Secretary Schmitt continue in their 
present positions with the National-Ben Frank- 
lin, and cordially invite your best efforts and 
most active aid in carrying out a policy that 
has been most carefully considered, and which 
is for your very best interests 


JUNIOR COURSE 





Hardy, DeWitt, Dominge, Tallamy, 
Mosenthal, Tilly, Clarke and 
Kilduff Speakers 





The Junior course in Fire Insurance 
of the Insurance Institute of America, 
given under the auspices of the In- 
surance Society of New York, will com- 
mence on November 13, 1922. The 
speakers and subjects are as follows: 

Princinles and History of Fire Insur- 
ance: Edward R. Hardy, New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange. 

Building Construction: 
Dominge, Great American. 

Fire Insurance Contract—The Policy: 
Carroll L. DeWitt, Eagle, Star & British 
Dominions. 

Common Fire Hazards, With intro- 
duction to course on hazards: William 
J. Tallamy, Continental. 

Fire Prevention and Protection: Wal- 
ter J. Mosenthal, H. Mosenthal & Son. 

Woodworking Industries: Walter 
J. Tilly, Royal. 

Candy Factories: 
L & L. & G. 

Correspondence: E. J. Ki'duff, School 
of Commerce, N. Y. University. 


Charles ., 


Walter L. Clarke, 





The Hartford Fire has sued Giroud 
& Brown, Providence, 


litigation 








E. C. Stokes, United States manager 
of the Royal Exchange, has sailed for 
England, and on his return will be ac- 
companied by R. Conrew, fire manager 


of the Royal Exchange. 





for $5,000.  Dif- 
ferences growing out of, disputes over 
agency balances are responsible for tne 


Leading Bankers Buy 
Rossia of America 


IN MANAGEMENT 





NO CHANGE 





Carl F. Sturhahn and Associates to 
Continue in Charge; Assets of 
$9,600,000 





Financia! houses headed by Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., Boston and New York, 
and Hitt, Farwell & Park, New York, 
have arranged for the purchase of sub- 
stantially the entire capital stock of 
the Rossia Insurance Company of 
America, the largest fire and marine 
reinsurance company operating in 
America under a domestic charter, and 
unusually strong. A public offering of 
the stock is expected to be made with- 
in a few days. 

This important financial deal will not 
result in any operating management 
change. Carl F. Sturhahn, who has 
been continuous y in charge of the 
company’s affairs, and all the other 
officers of the company will remain 
without change. 

On June 30, 1922, the Rossia haa 
total assets of about $9,600,000; with 
total surplus to policyholders of $3,- 
379,828. A considerable gain in surplus 
to policyholders was made during the 
first six months of the year. 

Mr. Sturhahn has been’ growing 
rapidly as an important figure in the 
insurance world. He is president of 
the Rossia Insurance Company of 
America and of the American Fire In- 
surance Corporation of New York. He 
is vice-president of the Fire Reassur- 
ance Company of New York, the presi- 
dent of which is B. N. Carva ho who 
is vice-president of the Rossia, Thomas 
8. Boss, who is secretary-treasurer of 
the Rossia, is vice-president of the 
Union Reserve, 

OPENS BRANCH AT JAMAICA 

A branch office has been opened in 
the Bank of Manhattan Building, 161-10 


Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica, L. L, by The 


Travelers, under the management of 
David N. Niver, special agent. The 
new agency has proven a profitable one 
as it is located in a rapidly growing 
residential section of Long Island in- 
cluding Kew Gardens, Valley Stream, 
Forest Hills, and other suburban sec- 
tions of Brooklyn. 





THIRTY-ONE FIRES LAST WEEK 


The thirty-one fires reported last 
week by the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters were distributed over 
twenty-seven different wholesale and 
retail trades. In only three lines were 
there more than one fire. The fire mar- 
shal is investigating one fire in the 
men’s clothing trade and one retail dry 
goods fire. 


NATIONAL LIBERTY AGENTS 


Lewis & Gendar, Inc., have been ap- 
pointed the agent of the National Lib- 
erty for both of its offices, 136 William 
street, New York, and 198 Montague 
street, Brooklyn, The uptown branch 
of the company at Forty-second street 
will be continued as before. 


UNDERHILL LANDS LINES 


C, K. Underhill, of Pittsburgh, has 
obtained the marine coverage on three 
large New England shoe plants—F. M. 
Hoyt Shoe Co., Beacon Shoe Co. and 
Hilliard-Tabor Co. 





BACK FROM EUROPE 

Sidney Hutchinson and Edward Mor- 
ton, of Hutchinson, Rivinus & Co., have 
returned from Europe. 

Phillip P. Brown and Harry F. Guest 
announce the formation of the firm of 
Brown & Guest, public relations coun- 
sel, 60 Broadway. 


The New Hampshire and the West- 
chester have taken out additional Cana- 
dian licenses to transact sprinkler leak- 
age insurance. 

















Well be glad 


to See You 


HERE are some agents who would profit 

by a trip to Hartford. You may be one 
of those agents. Perhaps it would be to your 
advantage to look into the agency proposi- 
tion of the Federal. Whatever the cause of 
your visit, we will be glad to see you and to 
explain the Federal way of doing business. 


What is the Federal way ? 


No new ideas to revolutionize the busi- 
ness—but it’s a proposition to let you in on 
a growing business. All business successes 
must start. Here you will be brought in 
touch with highly trained underwriters and 
expert engineers who will help your business 
grow no matter how big or how small it is 


now. 


Whatever your fire insurance problem mav 


be bring it to the 


Federal 


Insurance Company 
of New Jersey 


The Hartford General Agency Co., Inc. 


General Managers 


690 Asylum Avenue, Hartford, Connecticut 


Phone: Charter 1690 


If you are unable to call—write, telegraph, or tele- 
phone. We are waiting to hear from you at Hartford. 
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Editor Garrett Brown 
Dies in New York 


PUBLISHER FOR FORTY YEARS 








Performed Valuable Service for Stock 
Company Interests Fighting 
Wild Cat Companies 


By W. E. Underwood 
W. E. Underwood, editor of “The 
{nsurance Critic,” was a lifetime friend 
and admirer of Garrett Brown. His first 
acquaintance with him was in 1886, when 
Mr. Underwood was manager of the 
board of underwriters, Mobile, Ala. He 
was asked by The Eastern Underwriter 
to write a brief sketch of the personality 
and work of Mr. Brown, who for forty 
years was continuously engaged in the 

publication of insurance journals. 


Garrett Brown was an insurance man 
first; a writer on insurance secondar- 
ily. This is not meant in any sense as 
a depreciation of his journalistic ability, 
for he possessed uncommon skill in the 
art of expression, and as an expounder 
of and a controversialist in questions 
affecting insurance he was, by reason 
of his extensive knowledge of the busi- 
ness, clear, forceful and convincing. 
The accuracy of this estimate will be 
recognized by those familiar with the 
work he did on “The Vindicator,” 
(1882-1897) and “Insurance Report,” 
(1897-1902.) 


He began the serious business of life 
as a lawyer, but soon developed a dis- 
taste for its inactivities. Unlike Mr. 
Micawber, he not only did not but could 
not wait for something to “turn up.” 
Waiting for clients was totally lacking 
in his constitution. It was natural, 
therefore, that he should turn seriously 
to insurance, which he had handled in 
a small way for several years before he 
took up the study of law. 

Mastered Principles and Practices of 
Insurance 

He made a success of fire and life 
insurance and in the course of his field 
work thoroughly mastered the prin- 
ciples and practices of both. There 
were no insurance journals in all the 
territory stretching from Chesapeake 
Bay to the Brazos River, Once his 
imagination became fired with that fact, 
he apparently lost all interest in writ- 
ing insurance. He felt that opportunity 
pointed to the task of writing about it, 
of developing it in the South through 
‘the printed word and he acted promptly 
by establishing ‘‘The Vindicator” at At- 
lanta, removing it several years later to 
New Orleans. It was for many years 
the first insurance paper in that vast 
stretch of country. 

Considered as a business venture, in 
spite of the substantial success he 
made of it, Mr. Brown committed a mis- 
take in abandoning life insurance. He 
was a natural solicitor. He radiated 
optimism and good nature. No man 
could long remain a stranger to him. 
Had he continued in life insurance he 
would have developed into one of the 
most successful and most popular or- 
ganizers and managers of agency forces 
in the country. 


But he followed the bent of his in- 
clination and remained almost continu- 
ously in insurance journalism, a_busi- 
ness which at best is limited in scope 
and the rewards meager for the effort 
and ability enlisted. 

About the middle of his “Vindicator” 
days, during the late 80’s and early 90’s, 
Garrett Brown performed a _ valuable 
service for stock fire insurance inter- 
ests in the southern field. That terri- 
tory was infested with wild-cat com- 
panies that preyed on the credulity 
alike of agents and property owners. 
The laws relating to solvency were 
Sadly inadequate; were virtually dead 
letters, and supervision by the states 
was a farce. “The Vindicator” pursued 
these schemes and the crews which con- 
ducted them relentlessly for years. He 
was specific in all his charges, boldly 
denounced the crooks by name, ana- 
lyzed and exposed their promises and 


claims and proved their financial and 
moral irresponsibility. His broadsides 
on this subject attracted newspaper at- 
tention and finally made the field in 
which “The Vindicator” circulated a de- 
cidedly uncomfortable place for them. 
With him in those days to espouse a 
cause was to fight for and defend it 
with every means at his command; and 
if it meant injury or death—well, then 
it meant just that, 
Simple and Genuine 

And yet this man was as simple and 
as gentle as a child; and between him 
and all children there was a natural 
affinity. He loved life in all its forms; 
his own nature brimmed over with the 
sheer joy of living; in the satisfaction 
of his creature wants he was totally 
uncritical; every dinner was fine; every 
service rendered him was a hospitality 
generously recognized and warmly ap- 
preciated. 

For three or four years prior to his 

death his health had been infirm. 
Neither he nor any of his medical ad- 
visers detected symptoms of cancer 
until February, 1921, when he under- 
went an operation at St. Luke’s. When 
he returned from the hospital to his 
home it was as a permanent prisoner 
of pain until released by death last 
Sunday morning. 
_His passing hence will be mourned 
by many, for he was personally known 
by hundreds of insurance people, man- 
agers and agents throughout the coun- 
try. No more fitting tribute can be paid 
this friendly, cheerful spirit than the 
words used in one of Mark Twain’s 
dedications. He was: “An honest man, 
a genial comrade and a_e steadfast 
friend.” 





Newspaper Men Pass Resolutions 

At a meeting of New York insurance 
newspaper men a memorial tribute was 
adopted, reading in part: 

“During the forty years since Garrett 
Brown established ‘The Vindicator’ in 
Atlanta, through all the mutations of 
time and fortune, he strove faithfully 
and incessantly for the upbuilding of 
legitimate insurance, and it is gratify- 
ing for us to bear witness to the fact 
that his contribution to that cause, es- 
pecially in the Southern and Western 
fields, is both large and valuable.” 





LEAVE NATIONAL LIBERTY 





Secretary W. H. Frank and E. G. Barth 
Resign; Former With Company 
for Ten Years 





William H. Frank, secretary of the 
National Liberty, and E. G. Barth, man- 
ager of the National Liberty’s uptown 
office, have resigned. Mr. Frank, who 
has been in charge of the company’s 
New York and Brooklyn offices, will 
shortly enter the agency business for 
himself. He joined the National Liberty 
in 1912 and two years later became 
special agent for the suburban territory. 
He became manager of the Brooklyn 
office in 1917, Through the remarkable 
progress of the Brooklyn fire business 
under Mr. Frank he received several 
promotions until finally he assumed full 
charge of the metropolitan department 
and the Newark branch office. 

Mr. Barth joined the National Liberty 
in 1919, after spending ten years with 
the North British & Mercantile in the 
middle department. He was later trans- 
ferred to the Brooklyn office and thence 
to the uptown office. Successors to the 
offices left vacant by the two resigna- 
tions have not been appointed. 





DIED IN SAME BUILDING 


Garrett Brown, editor of the “Insur- 
ance Leader,” and William L. Dennis, 
secretary of the Home, who died within 
twenty-four hours of each other, lived 
in the same apartment house, 440 River- 
side Drive, New York. 





KURTH TO VISIT EUROPE 
Wilfred Kurth, vice-president of the 
Home, with Mrs. Kurth, will sail for 
Europe the middle of September on the 
Majestic. 











Reduces premiums 


for car owners 


Increases commissions 


for insurance agents 


For protection, convenience, e2se of operation and neat 
appearance, no other lock can compare with 


AUT 


$1 


A Lock 
For 


Every 
Car 


Insurance 


SIMPLEX 


Costs 
Car 
Owner 
Nothing 


SIMPLEX 


THEFT LOCK 


PROOF 


for all cars Special $7 
except Fords Ford size 
One make of lock for ALL makes of 
cars. Case-hardened steel throughout. 


Guaranteed for life of car against wear 
or defect. Approved by Underwriter’s 
Laboratories. Locks Front Wheels rigid 
in straight ahead position. Prevents 
steering or towing. Conveniently located 
on the steering column. 
ate—just turn the key. Reduces premi- 
ums on theft insurance 15%, besides 
eliminating $25.00 penalty in Metropoli- 
tan district. 


Easy to oper- 


INSURANCE MEN—ask us about 
special proposition to you. 
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SrmPLEX GORPORATION 


2210-14 South Michigan Avenue - - 


CHICAGO 
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Why Holyoke Elks Club 
Rate Isn’t Excessive 


PROPERTIES 





CITE SIMILAR 





Hobbs Board Says Fact That Certain 
Companies Make Money Doesn’t 
Count 





In finding not excessive a rate made 
by the New England Insurance ix- 
change upon property of a lodge of 
Elks in Holyoke. Mass., a Massachu- 
setts Board of Appeals on which Com- 
missioner Hobbs sat indulged in some 
interesting rate philosophy. The ques- 
tion was raised by the board, “What 
standpoints should be applied in de- 
termining a just rate?” 

The board ruled that in determining 
the justice of rates in Massachusetts 
as a whole weight should be given to 
the profit derived by the companies 
from their underwriting transactions 
in the state. In a particular commun- 
ity consideration must be given to loca) 
conditions pertinent to the fire hazards, 
such as water supply, fire apparatus, 
police protection, building ordinances, 
structural conditions and the like. 

There are two methods in use in 
Massachusetts for establishing com- 
munity ratings, one of which divides 
communities into four classes, the other 
into ten classes. 

The board found in part: 

“In the case at issue, we have a 
piece of property coming outside the 
ordinary classifications and, therefore, 
specifically rated. In such cases the 
rates are frequently. and of necessity, 
based upon no well defined method but 


upon underwriting judgment... In such 
cases there is no possible test of the 
abstract justice of the rate. The only 
possible test is to compare it with 
rates on property of like nature and 
similarly situated. This will determine 
at all events that there has been m 
discrimination as between risks of the 
same sort and will raise the presum 
tion of relative justice. 

“The greater part of the evidence 
offered by the appellant is not applic- 
able to the present case. Evidence was 
offered that certain insurance com- 
panies make a great deal of money. 
This is not pertinent to the question 
of rates at all. Rates are not fixed 
with regard to the experience of par- 
ticular companies, but are intended to 
be such as will produce an underwriting 
profit according to experience of all 
companies using those rates. The ex- 
perience of individual companies using 
the same rates may and frequently does 
exhibit startling variations. The com- 
bined experience is necessary to give 
the correct result. It must be borne 
in mind, too, that from the general 
profits of the companies must be segre- 
gated the underwriting profit upon fire 
business only. For these reasons, the 
evidence that certain named companies 
show a large general profit cannot be 
considered as affecting this issue in 
the least. 

“Evidence was offered that Holyoke 
has had an experience and exhibits con- 
ditions which would entitle it to a 
higher rating cannot be considered. 
Were we considering the question as to 
whether the rates in the city as a 
whole should be reduced, this evidence 
might properly be considered. It is 
hardly pertinent on the question as 
to the justice of the rate on one spe- 
cific piece of property. The question to 
which this evidence would relate goes 
so far beyond the scope of the present 
inquiry and would require so prolonged 


and costly an investigation to determine 
it properly that we consider ourselves 
warranted in not going into this ques- 
tion. 


“It was claimed that this property 
is better maintained than other Elks 
clubs and, therefore, a comparison with 
such clubs in other cities is improper. 
We are prepared to accede to the claim 
that the conditions in this specific case 
are undoubtedly excellent. Without 
evidence to the contrary, however, it 
is fair to assume that Elks clubs in 
general exhibit no such inferiority of 
maintenance conditions to entitle this 
club to any material superiority in the 
matter of rates. 


“The board, therefore, has _ under- 
taken to deal with this matter from the 
standpoint which, it considers the only 
practicable method, namely, comparing 
the rates on this property with similar 
properties in other cities similarly clas- 
sified. This property is built up close 
to the lot of land and ig exposed on 
the one side with relation to the Y. W. 
C. A. building and on the other side 
to a private residence the distance 
separating the buildings being slight. 
The rate of 36 cents on this building 
compares with the rate on the Elks 
Home in Springfield, having a much 
smaller exposure, of 30 cents; with the 
rate on the Elks Home in New Bed- 
ford. having practically no exposure at 
all, of 42 cents; with the rate on the 
Elks Home in Worcester, having prac- 
tically no exposure at all, of 30 cents; 
and with the rate on the Elks Home in 
Hartford, Connecticut, having a much 
smaller exposure, of 42 cents. All 
these cities are rated as ‘A’ cities. The 
lower rates in Worcester and Spring- 
field seem amply justified by the su- 
periority in point of exposure, and the 
higher rate of the property in New 
Bedford and in Hartford would appear 
to indicate that the rate applied to the 
Holyoke property is not excessive. 

“A finding is, therefore. made that 
the rate complained of is not excessive.” 
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The Sign 
of Good Casualty Insurance 








Guarantee and Accident 
Company, Limited. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 


The company ef “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years ef clese 
co-operation with its agents. 


Increase in Riot And 
Commotion Coverage 


REPORTED BY COMPANIES 


Establishments Near Affected Mining 
and Railroad Centers Hasten to 
Get Policies 


With strikes existing in the coal 
mines and railroad shops of the entire 
country, with the threatened extension 
of strikes, and with the memory of re- 
cent vicious troubles in Buffalo and 
Chicago fresh in the minds of residents 
in those cities, a keen realization of the 
protection value of riot and civil com- 
motion insurance has been borne home 
to property owners. Inquiries in con- 
siderable number are being made of 
insurance companies by manufacturers 
and mercantile establishments in the 
towns near the railroad shops and 
mines, but distance seems to prevent 
the precautionary measures’ from 
spreading to unaffected districts. 

Loss of life has been reported almost 
daily in connection with one or the 
other of the big nation-wide strikes, 
mines have been attacked and wrecked, 
and railroad property has suffered con- 
siderably. The papers are bringing 
these facts vividly to the attention of 
the public every day and general un- 
easiness over the final effects of the 
disturbances is growing. 

“it’s An Ill Wind” 


Insurance cannot avoid the destruc- 
tion of property due to violence, but it 
can offer indemnity to the owner of 
properties which may be affected. “It’s 
an ill wind that blows nobody good,” 
and the situation which exists to-day, 
with the American public fully awake 
to the consequences of uncontrolled 
fury, offers a wonderful field for the 
agent who writes sidelines. If he has 
covered his field thoroughly his pros- 














Over sixty years 
of public service 








UNITED | 
HIREMEN’S INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


HOME OFFICE 
450 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


F. W. LAWSON, President 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Ternade and Automebile Insurance. 
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pects are already aware of the existence 
of protection against riot and civil com- 
motion and should be ready to take out 
policies now if the protection is pre- 
sented in the right way. 


Save High Rates 


When employes of any risk go out 
on strike rates are immediately trebled 
on the property affected, but surround- 
ing property located in the same town 
remains at normal rates. Thus any 
belated attempt to insure railroad shops 
or mines would be penalized by the 
payment of triple rates on covering pol- 
icies, but mercantile establishments 
located nearby may obtain policies with- 
out being penalized. The only limita- 
tion in the placing of insurance under 
these classifications is that conditions 
must be normal at the time the policy 
goes into effect, 


If, after the insurance is in effect, a 
strike or lockout occurs and property 
is damaged the assured has the advan- 
tage of carrying his policy at normal 
rates. That fact alone should be suffi- 
cient to sell the policies. A strike of 
police, fire or waterworks employes in 
any community trebles rates from the 
date of the announcement of such 
strike. The text of the rule covering 
this contingency follows: 


(a) All rates contemplate 
under normal conditions, and these rates are 
to be immediately trebled upon all risks in 
any community when a strike, or a movement 
having the same intent, is announced by fire, 
police or water department employes, their 
agent or representative, of any city or town. 
The higher rate to become effective from the 
time of the official announcement by the above 
that the strike is to take place, or if such act 
of the employees is not termed a strike, from 
the time that they announce their intention to 
desert their posts of duty. 

(b) These rates are to be trebled upon indi- 
vidual risks, the employes of which have gone 
on strike, walk out or are locked out at the 
time insurance is applied for. 


insurance placed 


Exchange Subscribers 
Can Limit Liability 


ILLINOIS RULING GIVEN 





“Can Enter Into Contract Without 
Interference of State Insurance 
Departments” 


In an opinion given to the Illinois 
Superintendent of Insurance Attorney 
General Brundage, of that state, has 
reversed his former holding that sub- 
scribers at an inter-insurance exchange 
cannot limit their liability to a specific 
amount. The first opinion of the Attor- 
ney General was so much resented by 
the exchange that the Attorney General 
changed his mind. An organ of the 
mutuals says the new ruling is of great 
significance “in that it recognizes the 
right of subscribers at an exchange to 
enter into such contracts as they may 
desire without interference from the 
state insurance departments.” 


Letter to Superintendent 


The new opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral reads as follows: 
T. J. Houston, 
Superintendent of Insurance, 
Springfield. 
In your letter you stated in effect: 


Section 7 of said act provides as fol- 
lows: 


“There shall at all times be maintained as 
a reserve, assets in cash or convertible securi- 
ties authorized by the laws of the state in 
which the principal office of the exchange is 
located for the investment of funds of insur- 
ance companies doing the same kind of busi- 
ness, equal to fifty per cent (S0%) of aggregate 
net annual advance deposits collected and 
credited to the accounts of subscribers on poli- 
cies having one (1) year or less to run, and 
pro rata on those for longer periods, or in lieu 
thereof, one hundred per centum (100%) of the 


net unearned deposits collected and credited to 
the accounts of subscribers. For the purpose 
of said reserve, net annual deposits shall be 
construed to mean the advance payments of 
subscribers after deducting therefrom _ the 
amounts specifically provided in subscribers’ 
agreements for expenses and reinsurance; and 
provided, that exchanges which insure sub- 
seribers under or which carry risks under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, shall also be re- 
quired to maintain such other reserves as are 
required of stock and mutual companies doing 
« similar business, and provided further that 
in estimating the financial condition of any 
exchange there shall be allowed as admitted 
assets, assessments actually levied and in pro- 
ja collection not over ninety (90) days 
due. 


It might be urged that this section 
requires that assessments shall be made 
and shall not be limited. But upon 
careful consideration, I do not think 
that this section can be so construed, 
It would seem that the reference in 
the proviso to assessments, means as- 
sessments authorized to be levied and 
collected under the terms of the agree- 
ment of the subscribers, and not to re- 
quire such assessments to be made and 
collected, 


Section 16 of said act provides, in 
effect, that all exchanges authorized to 
do business in the state: 


“Shall accumulate and keep on hand, 
at all times, advance deposits in excess 
of liabilities at the exchange, in accord- 
ance with the kinds of business trans- 
acted”—in the amounts named in said 
section. Said section further provides 
as follows: 

“If upon examination or otherwise, it shall 
appear that the amount of funds required in 
this section has not been accumulated by the 
attorney-in-fact, then the subscribers or the 
attorney-in- fact for them shall immediately ad- 
vance such sums as are needed to comply with 
the provisions of this section and the funds so 
advanced shall not be treated as a liability at 
such exchange, nor shall such advances be re- 
paid only out of the surplus funds of the 
exchange.” 

Just what the Legislature intended 
by this last provision is far from clear. 


But it would have been very simple 
and easy to provide directly that the 
subscribers should be liable to assess- 
ment in order to keep up such advance 
deposits to the amounts specified. The 
fact that it did not so provide goes far 
to show that something also was in- 
tended. It would seem that if the Leg- 
islature had intended to thus radically 
change one of the basic characteristics 
of inter-insurance as it had _ existed 
prior to that time, it would have so 
stated in definite and unmistakable 
terms, 

I am inclined to think that the Legis- 
lature intended that the subscribers or 
the attorney-in-fact should advance the 
sums needed to meet the requirements 
of Section 16, and that if they did not 
do so, no further inter-insurance con- 
tracts might be entered into; in other 
words, the attorney-in-fact must cease 
to make contracts of inter-insurance. 
If any attorney-in-fact continues to 
make such contracts he will be subject 
to the penalty provided by Section 21. 

This question is one of grave diffi- 
culty; and I am not unmindful that 
there are important reasons and con- 
siderations which may be urged to show 
that the subscribers are not fully pro- 
tected and may not receive the full 
amount for which they are insured. 
But the subscriber is the insurer as 
well as the insured and he must be con- 
sidered to know the terms and effect 
of his contract which limits his liability. 


Law Inadequate 


In other states there are laws relat- 
ing to and regulating reciprocal or 
inter-insurance, and in none of them, 
so far as I can find, has such limitation 
of liability been held illegal. On the 
contrary, in many, if not all, of such 


(Continued on page 24) 
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L. Dennis 
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Of Home, 1s Dead A. A. McKinley and Others Will Launci 
a Reciprocal Under an Illinois 66 
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assistant secretary and in 1921 secre- ound trip to. the convention of the 
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handling Southern business. National MBAS — om ianrunc FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY COMPANY 
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Economic Conditions 
In South Improved 


COTTON AND TOBACCO BETTER 








Co-operative Tobacco Marketing Re- 
ceives Tremendous Impetus; Build- 
ing Activities Increase; 
Losses Decline 





Underwriters of the two Carolinas 
are beginning to feel that a ray of sun- 
shine is breaking through the clouds of 
depression, and the indications on every 
side point to a steady improvement in 
general business conditions which 
should mean much to the companies 
interested in this territory. Undoubt- 
edly business is improving, and as the 
flow of money received for the 1922 
crops is put into circulation, the next 
sixty days should show a better eco- 
nomic condition than was anticipated 
before 1923. 

The new cotton crop is already com- 
ing in and the fleecy staple is being 
marketed at a better price than was 
anticipated, one at which the farmers 
are able to figure a profit where they 
have been able to successfully meet 
the inroads of boll weevil infestation. 
Bamberg, S. C., and Fairfax have 
shipped several bales of the 1922 crop 
and the indications are that the farmers 
have profited considerably by the lesson 
of grim experience and are successfully 
fighting the boll weevil with the wea- 
pons of intensive cultivation and early 
maturing seed, reduced acreage with 
cotton a surplus crop, and active meas- 
ures to kill the weevil. The South has 
realized that it will never be practica- 
ble to attempt cotton as the sole money 
crop, and where niodern methods have 
prevailed, the results show that the 
weevil can be successfully combatted. 

Tobacco Crop 

The 1922 tobacco crop is just begin- 
ning to come in and the second week in 
August saw the season in full blast in 
South Carolina, to be followed by that 
in North Carolina. Co-operative mar 
keting has received a tremendous im 
petus this year, and a concerted drive 
has resulted in millions of pounds of 
tobacco being handled through the co- 
operative associations. Better grading 


and better handling has brought higher‘ 


prices than were anticipated and the 
South Carolina territory is already feel- 
ing the effects of the money advanced 
against this crop. Portions of the to- 
bacco territory in both North and South 
Carolina have suffered from the exceed- 
ingly violent hail storms this season, 
and this has caused a widespread de- 
mand for hail coverage. 

Building activities are steadily on the 
increase throughout the two states, and 
in spite of progress on a number of the 
larger construction projects having 
been handicapped by the railway strike, 
schools, residences, apartments, church- 
es and hotels are in process of construc: 
tion at a most encouraging rate, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., Spartanburg, S. C., Green- 
ville, S. C., and Charlotte, N. C., have 
shown a noticeable increase in building 
activities, particularly dwellings, while 
Camden, S. C., Anderson, S. C., Clover, 
S. C., and various other points are mak- 
ing extensive additions to cotton mill 
properties. A number of new mills 
have been planned for immediate con- 
struction, and as the cotton mill manu- 
facturers become better acquainted 
with the advantages to be offered in 
the way of water power and high-class 
labor supply, it is expected that more 
large concerns will follow the example 
of those which have already announced 
their plans for mills in this territory. 

Fire underwriters of North and South 
Carolina report a marked decrease in 
losses during the months of June and 
July, and it has been a matter of gratifi- 
cation that the adjusters are no longer 
rushed ‘vith claim departments... For 
some little time losses have been given 
much closer attention than was the 
case at the beginning of the year, and 
this has had some effect in improving 
the elimination of the moral hazard 
claims, Losses on the various special- 


ties have not shown the same improve- 
ment, for the companies writing rain 
insurance have sustained a heavy ratio 
during the past two months; and dur- 
ing this same period there have been 
an unusual number of severe hail 
storms. Rather heavy insurance losses 
were sustained near Shelby, N. C., and 
again near Anderson, S. C., in recent 
storms. Automobile insurance is show- 
ing some improvement, and it is antici- 
pated that the attachment of the 75% 
value clause will eventually bring about 
a marked reduction in the losses paid. 


As compared with 1921, the volume 
of premiums is holding up well, and a 
number of companies have _ reported 
very satisfactory increases for the first 
six months of the year and with fair 
chances of greatly improved business 
conditions this fall, 


BROOKLYN MERCANTILE FIRES 





Business Depression and Over-Stocking 
of Goods Said to be the 
Cause 





According to Brooklyn agents that 
city’s mercantile district is having a 
plethora of fires among the makers of 
women’s apparel lines. 


“om 


‘arly last spring the increasing 
risks due to moral hazards were chiefly 
confined to a number of small manu- 
facturers of shoes and leather goods,” 
said the manager of the Brooklyn 
branch of one of the large fire com- 
panies this week,” but during the past 
month or so they have become centered 
among a small number of manufacturers 
of women’s apparel and kindred lines, 


which, however, appear to be increasing. 

“This increase in risks among the 
makers of ladies wear we believe may 
in part be due to the depression in 
business that the dry goods indsutry 
has experienced of late and the over- 
stocking of goods last spring in antici- 
pation of a large summer business that 
has not materialized. Whereas the 
moral hazard in the shoe business has 
now simmered down to nothing that 
among the small manufacturers of 
women’s wear has been increasing. it 
seems. A _ study of statistics shows 
that these fires are sporadic in char- 
acter and appear to change from one 
industry to another according to the 
nature of the business at different 
periods of the year and particularly in 
dull seasons such as we are now ex- 
periencing.’ 
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He proposed to give policy holders at the 
expiration of each policy a dividend of ten 
per cent of the premium, which, however, 
was to be deducted from the premium to 
be paid on renewal of the policy: in other 
words, a ten per cent rebate on all renewals. 
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Once a Mutual — In Name Only 


The same William Holdredge, the visionary 
sea captain, who devised the fire department 
charitable plan upon which the Fireman's 
Fund began its career, also promoted the 
Home Mutual—upon a similarly unique plan. 


HEAD OFFICE 


401 CALIFORNIA STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Upon this plan the Home Mutual was found- 
ed in 1864; but Holdredge’s rebate idea was 
never applied. The company was known, 
however, as the Home Mutual until 1900. 


Then, with a growing disfavor toward mu- 
tuals and a realization on the part of the 
company’s Officers that the title was a mis- 
nomer, as the company never had done a 
mutual business, the corporate name was 
changed to the Home Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company of California. 
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Donaldson’s Advice 
About Part-timers 


WANTS THEM WEEDED OUT 





Suggests How Advisory Boards of 
Pennsylvania Can Act; Hard to 
Punish Rebaters 





In a statement to the Insurance Ad- 
vistory Boards of Pennsylvania, which 
are working in co-operation with him, 
Insurance Commissioner Donaldson dis- 
cusses the part-time agent most exhaus- 
tively. The Pennsylvania Department 
is doing all it can to bring to the atten- 
tion of the home offices, agents and 
brokers and also the public the fact 
that insurance is not a business to be 
“tagged-on” to any other’ business, 
whether it be banking, automobile, 
financing, shipping or what not. It is 
indissolubly linked with every activity 
in the world with all the special appli- 
cation of a physician’s prescription to 
a particular case, he says, and yet it is 
absolutely distinct because of the re- 
auisite and continuous application of 
technical knowledge, time, expense, 
study and energy. 

“The indifferent ‘part-timer’ has to 
be tolerated, and nothing more, as a 
result of stupidity and timidity of those 
who do not have to deal with him, he 
declares, and in his opinion “an applica- 
tion of community courage and common 
sense politely administered will mean 
his retirement.” 


Rebating Hard to Prove 


Mr. Donaldson says that rebating is 
the most difficult of all charges to in- 
vestigate and hardest to prove. There- 
fore, he suggests that Advisory Boards 
of part-time agents should ignore (un- 
less actual proof is in hand at the start) 
the issue of rebating. The real investi- 
gation should be to disclose whether or 
not the part-timer is competent or in- 
competent to serve the public and will- 
ing or unwilling to learn how to serve 
the public. Such inquiry, he says, is 
entirely legitimate and as a matter of 
fact incumbent upon home offices, 
agents and brokers and the department. 
It is most practicable for “full time” 
agents and brokers to take the initia- 
tive and acquaint their boards with the 
fact that the board thereafter acquaint 
both the home office and the department 
of what they learn. 


How Boards Should Act 
Continuing the commissioner says: 


“As to the method of procedure the depart- 
ment would suggest that the board members— 
the particular sections thereof—should begin, 
through their knowledge of local conditions to 
ascertain the names and addresses of indiffer- 
ent ‘part-timers’ in their board territory, com- 
municate with the department to learn the 
names of endorsers, the company licenses held 
(if an agent) and when (if a broker) the 
broker's license was_ issued, and the answers 
given to queries in the questionnaires. Boards 
should proceed thereafter to gain facts from 
the local agent or any agent through whom 
the business is being written and, properly, 
ask him or them to give aid, meanwhile sug- 
gesting that the same business can come 
through legitimate channels wtih no loss to 
any clearing agent as results of getting the 
‘part-timer’ out of the business, if he is obvi- 
ously not entitled to a license. The desired 
result could be achieved without formal action 
of the board if investigations are quietly 
made.” 

Home offices are prone to cater to direct 
business by licensing “part-timers” who are 
attorneys or realty men and who control the 
‘cream” of the business (fire coverage on 
dwellings and improved risks) as result of 
their connections with building and loan socie- 
ties and their real estate activities. The word 
“solicitor,” though not recognized under the 
licensure laws, is a company term meaning 
that the individual merely ‘“‘drags-in” business 
and is not permitted to sign policies. It mever 
occurs to the home offices or, in fact, to many 
agents that the ordinary solicitor Should be 
possessed of a real underwriting knowledge; 
and they obviously do not realize the large 
amount of business which is overlooked by 
mere ‘‘solicitors.” Unless each risk written 
by a solicitor is followed up—which is the ex- 
ception—it is only when a claim arises that 
the solicitor’s stupidity is discovered. He has 
all the faults of the average “‘part-timer.”” The 
word “solicitor” is a blanket term which cov- 
ers a multitude of listless “part-timers.” Home 
offices are entitled to get business, but Advis- 
ory Boards might well show home offices how 
to conserve the same business without the 
presence of “part-timers.’ 
nen ig Mc agteB are not destined 


to hunt 
trouble 


eir ultimate is to be constructive. 


There are many annoying little angles in the 
insurance business which are not worthy of 


being called “abuses” and amount to nothing 
in the day’s work. Such should be ignored. 
Mosquitoes, though plentiful at times, have 


never been able to ruin an entire summer. 

The “full-timer’’ who may not at once accord 
with the board’s desires to relegate the “‘part- 
timer” for fear it will temporarily cost him 
some commissions, cannot for all times stand 
apart from his daily associates. The normal 
individual wants peace of mind and esteem of 
his neighbors; and the ‘wildest’ of all agents 
or brokers eventually see the handwriting on 
the wall, because of their inherent understand. 
ing that ‘they are in a business of such “touchy” 
nature that the greatest frankness and integrity 
is all salient. Most misunderstandings and 
wrangles come from bad temper; not from solid 
arguments. 





BOSTON FIRE PREMIUMS 


Tabulation of Returns for First Six 
Months Shows Home Underwrit- 
ers, Royal and Home in Lead 


Holding first and third positions in 
the tabulation of premium income in 
Boston for the six months of 1922 end- 
ing June 30, the Home Insurance Com- 
pany definitely leads the field. The 
Home Underwriters head the list, with 
the Royal second, Home third and Hart- 
ford fourth, The premium figures were 
made public late last week by C. W. 
Gooding of the Boston Protective De- 
partment. Total premiums received by 
all companies amounted to $4,088,355. 
Following are the fifteen leading com- 
panies on the list: 


Company. Prems. 
Home Underwriters, New York.$120,938 
DUNNO NM Set airs er ourc cia hes al ecdi ie, areca eaters 119,952 
Home, New York... «ic scccée 99,459 
BRNORNORS ard caida Karel wolnatiance es 98,505 
Liverpool & London & Globe... 89,446 
PRGA os sic Gia'd sda hx ataie en 89,419 
Globe & Rutgers... 2.02. ..00 86,237 
Northern, England............ 82,018 
Insurance Co. of North America 177,652 
URMUNIINE) fog cede cc oes oo ure owe aoe 75,655 
Great American. .........0.0: 71,878 
URE ivi ob carck a cueessscneees 65,022 
National, Connecticut......... 64,628 
Firemen’s, New Jersey........ 57,924 
1 UL | gi gee epepereteag-S ecole oy Sewn eee Be 57,435 


Warehouse Hazards 
As Based on Facts 


LIABILITIES OF COMPANIES 


Insurance of Warehouses Containing 
Explosives With Knowledge of 
Companies Make Them Liable 


The question of liability of insurance 
companies underwriting policies upon 
listed storage warehouses containing 
explosives, such as magnesium, greek 
fire, etc., within the knowledge of the 
companies at the time of storage makes 
them fully liable under the agreement. 
They must pay the full amount of the 
policy so written. 

That is the consensus of opinion of 
legal and underwriting authorities upon 
fire insurance matters who were inter- 
viewed this week by a representative 
of The Eastern Underwriter in refer- 
ence to the Jane street warehouse fire 
of some weeks ago, which is still under 
investigation. 

“It is simply a matter of fact,” 
one of these authorities, “and is not a 
matter of opinion at all. If magnesium 
was stored in the Jane street warehouse 
at the time of the fire and within the 
knowledge of the insurer then the in- 
surer is liable and must pay the full 
amount of insurance. All fire insurance 
policies have clauses that prohibit in- 
creased fire hazards, such as magne- 
sium or other explosive material, how- 
ever, and if this hazard was increased 
by the storage of this magnesium with- 
out the knowledge of the insurer then 
the policy becomes void and the assured 
will lose his insurance, These are the 
facts of the matter and the case will 
be settled accordingly on these facts.” 

Increased Rate 60% 

In the “Alphabetical List of Charges 
for Merchandise Stored in Listed Ware- 
houses,” magnesium chloride (magne- 
sium powder) has an added base rate 
of 14 cents, and, when stored in drums, 


said 


























Pride In Company Reputation 


HE officers of the Cleveland National believe they may take pride 
in the receipt of a letter from an office to which they had written 
discontinuing a business arrangement, reading in part as follows: 


“Let me take this opportunity to state that I have observed the 
management and progress of your institution for the past few years, 
and I feel the results achieved should be most highly gratifying to those, 
who truly have the best interest of the ‘Cleveland National’ at heart. 


“During the past few years your company has decidedly built for 
character. It is a quality very hard to define, and yet it is not invisible 
to those who observe it with more than superficial study. Apparently 
the affairs of the company have been administered with that practicai 


good sense, careful sound judgment and thoroughness in small things 
that means so much and wins the approval of the better thought of 


the business. 


keenly regret its loss.” 





E. Kimball, President 
Guy E. Wells, Vice-President 








“You will understand from this that we have grown to hold your 
company in high regard and you will, therefore, realize that we more 


The Cleveland National 


Fire Insurance Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


C. Doolittle, 
Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 


Archibald Kemp, Sec’y-Treas. and Managing Underwriter 
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LIABILITIES.Except Capital 5.905.144.09 
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of 10 cents. This means an increase 
in the fire insurance rate upon the 
warehouse itself of from 44 to 60%, 
which, according to the same legal au- 
thority, shows that magnesium is a 
dangerous fire hazard and is so recog- 
nized by the agents.” The trouble is 
that no one really knows how magne- 
sium when under storage is liable to 
act,” he continued. “The companies 
that seek that kind of business by re- 
ferring to this alphabetical list know 
that magnesium and other similar 
chemicals is a high risk and are willing 
to take the chance on account of the 
large premium paid.” 

A prominent Jersey City broker in 
discussing the case this week expressed 
the opinion that it would end just as 
the Tarrant fire did some years ago. 
“That great fire,” he said, “was caused 
by the storage of magnesium powder in 
a warehouse adjoining a chemical man- 
ufacturing company’s plant, which also 
caught fire and was destroyed. The 
risk upon the warehouse was high on 
account of the explosives stored there, 
but the insurance companies took that 
risk and reference to the records will 
show that the insurance companies paid 
the full amount of the insurance in con- 
sequence.” 

An official of the Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Hudson County, and a promi- 
nent insurance agent of Jersey City, 
also referred to the alphabetical list and 
the rates upon magnesium. “Counter 
men and warehouse men are not chem- 
ists,” he said, “and are not in a position 
to pass upon the action of certain sub- 
stances such as magnesium when under 
storage. The agent ascertains the rate 
in the aphabetical list and generally 
passes the magnesium—allows it to be 
stored in the warehouse—and the policy 
is written by the company insuring the 
building. Explosives or combustibles 
that are known to be of such a highly 
explosive nature as to be prohibitive, 
such as pitch, turpentine, TNT, etc., 
are designated with a start in the alpha- 
betical list, and, in such cases, if the 
warehouse has these articles in storage, 
the agent should either promptly notify 
the warehouse to remove them or notify 
the New York Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers to remove the warehouse from their 
list. 





BROOKLYN MAN ON COAST 


J. M. Richardson, manager of the 
Brooklyn office of the Royal, is on a five 
weeks’ trip to California. After spend- 
ing a fortnight with friends in San 
Francisco Mr. Richardson will make a 
tour of the state. 





CLOSE MARINE DEPARTMENTS 

The General Re-Insurance, Ltd., and 
the British Commonwealth, Ltd., have 
closed their marine insurance depart- 
ments, 
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Quig and Watson 
New Experts I in Jersey 


ATLEE BROWN “TO CONTINUE 


Richard Mensa Now Superintendent 
of Inspection and Rating; W. L. 
Warren and R. Wismer 
Assistants 


New Jersey, which formerly had one 
expert who handled rating matters in 
the state, now has three, as in addi- 
tion to Atlee Brown, Leon A. Watson 
and Samuel J. Quig have been given 
that title. Headquarters of all are in 
the main rating office, Clinten street, 
Newark 

Atlee Brown, the veteran rate office 
manager and diplomat, who accom- 
plished the seemingly impossible—that 
is, p eased the companies, the Depart- 
ment of Banking and Insurance and the 
public—became_ seriously ill and wa» 
unable to be at his office for months. 
More recently, he has occasionally ap 
peared at the office to give his advice 
and fine judgment on rating matters, 
but six days a week service at his 
desk has been prohibited by physicians 
with the result that it became expedi 


ent to arrange for the management of 


rating affairs during his absence. The 
companies decided on the two addi 
tional experts, both of whom have been 
with the New Jersey Expert’s office 
since its inception almost ten years 
ago and both of whom have made fine 
records. At one time they were with 
the old Burkhardt rating office. Mr. 
Brown continues as Chief Expert; 
Messrs Quig and Watson as associate 
exnerts 

Richard Monahan has been made 
superintendent of the inspection and 
rating department, and William L. War 
ren and R. Wismer have been made 
his assistants 

Warren as chief inspector, and Wis 
mer as chief rater. Monohan is a 
veteran in the ranks of rating bureau 
men, with a fine reputation. 


AETNA WITH SMITH & HICKS 

Geo. H. Smith & Hicks, 56 Beaver 
street, have been appointed local rep 
resentatives of the inland and coast- 
wise marine departments of the Aetna 
of Hartford. Talbot, Bird & Co., for- 
merly were agents both for the inland 
and ocean marine departments, but 
with the suspension of ocean marine 
risks by the Aetna the agency sur- 
rendered ‘ikewise the inland repre- 
sentation. Geo. H. Smith & Hicks are 
also marine agents for the Home. 


SUES NATIONAL AUTO MUTUAL 

An application of proceedings cover- 
ing claims for $35,000 against the Na- 
tional Automobile Mutual Casualty on 
behalf of Tho.nas E. Brownlee for pro- 
fessional services rendered the com- 
pany during the years 1918, 1919, 1920 
and 1922 was made before Mr. Justice 
Lehman in the Supreme Court of New 
York County on Tuesday of this ween 
by Irving H. Schafer, councilor at law. 





CHARLES R. PECK DIES 

Charles R. Peck, president of the 
County Fire, of Philadelphia, died on 
August 10 He was for many years 
chief executive of the company, and a 
man who persistently insisted upon the 
maintenance of the highest underwrit- 
ing ethics in the conduct of business. 
\lthough a close student of fire insur- 
ance and an expert in many technical 
lines, Mr. Peck seldom let his modesty 
allow him to participate actively in fire 
underwriting organizations outside 
Philadelphia Consequently his name 


has not become as familiar in local 
fire circles as his prestige would entitle 
it to. 


DID SOMEONE OPEN FAUCET? 
Shoe Factory Owner in Brooklyn Enters 
Claim for $2,000 Water 
Damage Loss 


Damage claimed to the amount of 
$2,000 for loss of leather stock caused 
by running water at the factory of 
Morgan Grossman, shoe manufacturer, 
at 232 Troop avenue, Brooklyn, is being 
referred to this week by Brooklyn 
agents as a striking illustration of how 
easy it is to make claims for water 
damage. 

Grossman is making this claim of a 
leading company for $2,000 damage to 
his leather stock. No claim has been 
made as yet for the machinery. 

Adjusters believe that some unknown 
person opened one of the cocks of a 
water faucet in the shoe factory, so 
that the water flowed all night to the 
damage of the stock and machinery in 
consequence. 


PRAISE FOR CRUM & FORSTER 

The Crum & Forster office is the 
recipient these days of lots of well- 
merited congratulations on its steady 
progress in the face of generally ad- 
verse conditions in the fire insurance 
business. Among the brokers along 
William street it is a common thing to 
hear passing remarks of a distinctly 
favorable character regarding the de- 
velopment of the Crum & Forster group 
of companies. All varieties of rumors 
trace their birth to every bit of com- 
plimentary news, and so it is not sur- 
prising that the United States Fire and 
the North River figure in several re- 
ported new deals, news of which has 
not appeared publicly: As a matter of 
fact the rumors are merely such, but 
the flattering comment which usually 
accompanies them cannot rightly be 
taken from the officials of Crum & 
Forster. 

BUCK HILLS FARM VACATION 

Clarence A. Lud’um, C. A. Ludlum, 
Jr., and the Misses Mary and Kate 
Ludlum, will migrate to Buek Hills 
Falls, Pa.. on Saturday, August 19, to 
spend their annual vacation. Golf, 
tennis and borseback riding will be 
their principal diversions. 

LIABILITY OF EXCHANGE SUB. 
SCRIBERS 
(Continued from page 19) 
states, such limitation is found in the 
contracts of subscribers to exchanges 
doing business therein. 

The law seems to me to be incom- 
plete and inadequate and it should be 
amended, but I do not feel justified in 
holding that the Legislature intended 
that such subscribers should not limit 
their liability by their contracts but 
should be liable for unlimited assess- 
ment. Such a holding would impugn 
to the Legislature an intent to prohibit 
and destroy inter-insurance as it has 
existed for some twenty years, instead 
of an intent to regulate and throw some 
safeguards around such form of insur- 
ance. 

After a full and careful reconsidera- 
tion of the question, I am of the opinion 
that the power of attorney and the con- 
tract of the subscriber may contain pro- 
visions preventing or limiting the obli- 
gation of subscribers to respond to 
assessments. Very truly yours, 

C. N. Brundage, Attorney General, 
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Evolution of the paid department was, 
none the less, inevitable, commencing 
with the more important municipalities, 
even if the volunteer system had not 
carried within itself the seeds of its 
own dissolution. The average business 
man could no longer devote his time to 
the work of fire extinguishment. Then, 
too, in the dark days of reconstruction 
following the Civil War, the country’s 
fire loss doubled and even _ trebled. 
Alarm spread. Fires grew in number 
and seriousness. Insurance rates had 
to be adjusted to conform to the un- 
favorable experience. The volunteers 
were totally unequal to the task that 
was speedily looming before them. The 
day of the paid fire department was at 
hand. 

If, from the foregoing the impression 
be gained that the defects in the volun- 
teer system enumerated were common 
to all, a grave injustice would be done. 
Many fine old organizations did, and 
still do, exist, with their traditions of 
conscientious and brave service ren- 
dered often at great personal sacrifice 
of time and money, Such a one is the 
Relief Ladder Company, of Alexandria, 
Virginia, still serving faithfully, and 
with a history that runs into genera- 
tions. And there are a host of others. 
But even those of the highest type con- 
tinue to labor under limitations that 
surround the system as a whole and 
make it totally unsuited for large cen- 
ters of population. 

Paid System Came Slowly 

In some sections of the country, the 
adoption of the paid system was slow. 
It is only within the last two years that 
the prominent city of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, has made the change. A_ few 
Eastern towns, notably in Pennsylvania 

Harrisburg, Reading, York, Chester, 
Allentown—still cling to the volunteer 
system. Mid-western and Pacific Coast 
communities, almost without exception, 
have paid departments, for their growth 
was largely coeval with that of the 
paid fire department idea. Here and 
there a combination of paid and volun- 
tcer departments exists, as in New 
Castle, Pennsylvania. But the time is 
not far off when the last volunteer de- 
partment, in important cities, will have 
passed into history. Yn the year 1922, 
it is, for such cities, an anachronism. 

Probably the most serious indictment 
brought against the volunteer system, 
as it remains today in cities of conse- 
quence, is the lack of co-ordinated effort 
apparent in so many cases. Delay in 
getting water on the fire is always dis- 
astrous. Confusion in laying lines, 
waiting for someone to bring a nozzle 
or holder, forgetting to turn on the 
hydrant, neglecting to open the gate on 
the engine, and altercations between 
members as to who shall stoke and run 
the engine, are of almost daily occur- 
rence. There is a case of comparative- 
ly recent record in which a volunteer 
department, through its lack of experi- 
ence, actually caused a fire to spread 
through an entire city block, although 
it might easily have been confined to 
its place of origin. In short, a complete 
absence of the calmness that charac- 
terizes the business-like work of the 
paid department exists, as a class, in 
the volunteer organization. Excessive 
water damage, resulting from the un- 
trained efforts of volunteers, must often 
be laid at their door. Moreover, they 
do not keep the detailed records of fires 
that are invaluable both to the profes- 
sional fire fighting organizations and 
to insurance experience. 

Payment of Small Retainers 

In New England, but probably not 
elsewhere to any great extent, the tran- 
sition from volunteer to paid depart- 
ments was gradual rather than abrupt, 
In the process of evolution, members of 
volunteer organizations, chosen as a 
rule because of their proximity to the 


fire houses, came to be paid small re- 
tainer fees (rarely more than $25 a 
month.) These men were required to 
answer every summons, on penalty of 
fine or dismissal. This intermediate 
system, known as the Call Department, 
survives today in many small centers. 

Any chronicle, however brief, of the 
growth of fire fighting and fire insur- 
ance in America that failed to refer to 
the founding of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters would be guilty of 
ignoring a primary motivating force in 
their joint upbuilding. There may or 
may not be significance in the fact that 
the National board came into being in 
1866—exactly two hundred years after 
London burned. But it cannot be de- 
nied that, now well along toward three- 
score years of existence, it has quietly 
and unobtrusively done more to _ pro- 
mote American fire-safety, from every 
angle, than any other single agency. 
Inauguration of the Paid Department 

Commencing with Cincinnati, in 1853, 
the paid fire department began to se- 
cure a foot-hold. A number of cities 
soon fell into line, including Memphis, 
Tennessee, where the change dates from 
the occupation of that metropolis by 
Federal troops in 1862. 

In 1865, New York’s volunteer system, 
by that time numbering 3,521 men 
operating in 168 companies, was super- 
seded by a smaller but paid depart- 
ment. Chicago had some salaried fire- 
men in 1858, but not until after the fire 
of 1871 could its department truly be 
termed paid. Similarly, Boston’s paid 
department really dates from the con- 
flagration of 1872, although it was partly 
on that basis prior to that time. 

Progress after 1872 was rapid. Im- 
provements in personnel, in equipment, 
in water supply, followed one another 
in quick succession; and they have not 
ceased yet. The steam fire engine, in 
its turn, is now almost everywhere giv- 
ing place to motor pumping equipment. 


The Latest Chapter—Fire Prevention 

There remains, though, another chap- 
ter in the story of the development of 
fire fighting in America. As with the 
practice of medicine, so with the busi- 
ness of fire fighting, the broad field of 
the future lies in prevention quite as 
much as in cure. Therefore, this latest 
chapter of the story deals with fire pre- 
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vention, the fighting not alone of fires, 
but fire. It has to do with the estab- 
lishment of fire-limits, with improved, 
fire-resistive construction, with the 
scotching of the crime of arson, and, 
perhaps most vital of all, with the im- 
planting of habits of carefulness in this 
and the coming generation, and their 
education in the true nature and func- 
tion of fire insurance, And this chap 
ter is being written today by the same 
two institutions—fire insurance and the 
fire fighting organizations, brought into 
harmony with modern conditions—that 
sprang together from the ashes of the 
fire of London more than two and a half 
centuries ago. 


MORTON DISCUSSES 
ACQUISITION COST 


(Continued from page 1) 
reasonable commissions has been large- 
ly an exaggerated version of conditions. 
However, there has been a strong feel- 
ing that if executives ever concentrated 
upon this subject, with co-ordination 
among the various governing» organiza- 
tions, the kinks could easily be straight- 
ened out. Unfortunately, the under 
writers have generally believed that 
other things were more important, at 
least more pressing, and so the com- 
mission inequalities, so-called, have not 
had the attention which resulted in 
action. 

“The request of the National Conven 
tion of Insurance Commissioners that 
the matter be taken up for adjustment 
has resulted in a movement to that 
effect on the part of the companies, 
und every effort will be made to carry 
out the wishes of the commissioners’ 
convention. 

“A review of the situation shows 
some weaknesses in the acquisition cost 
fence which thoughtfulness and consid- 
eration of all angles can correct. 

Non-Agency Carrier Competition 

“One weak part in this fence, to my 
notion, is the vantage which is given 
to reciprocals and non-agency mutuals 
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by reason of the size of the commis- 
sions paid to agents for business saved 
from these reciprocals and non-agency 
mutuals, often by the eye lash, We 
must not lose sight of the fact that 
the business of the non-agency insur- 
ance carriers has been growing in 
numerous parts of the country and is 
extending into various businesses or 
industries where it had no foothold be- 
fore. We have recently seen the idea 
expand in St. Louis and in Cincinnati. 
Stop a minute and see what the stock 
companies are up against in the matter 
of acquisition cost here. Take a boot 
and shoe industry, just to cite a case. 
There is a boot and shoe association, 
let us say, which has a manager and a 
secretary. A representative of the re- 
ciprocal or the non-agency mutual ap- 
proaches the manager of the associa- 
tion and sells him the idea. The man- 
ager communicates it to the secretary, 
and he in turn by word of mouth or by 
correspondence to all the members. If 
the insurance is sold you might say 
that it is on the wholesale plan, and the 


expense is trivial. Agents of stock 
companies, on the other hand, who 
write this business are paid regular 


commissions which if the line be very 
large mount up. So the stock interests 
are handicapped here by this additional 
expense. 

When the Western Factory Insurance 
Association began there was a commis- 
sion of 5%. This has grown considera- 
bly larger, but the rates are very low 
and the inspection expenses high. 

Excepted Cities 

“There seems to be need of reform 
in the matter of excepted cities and 
commissions paid in some of these cities 
are rather difficult to defend. It is un 
derstood that the cities became ex- 
cepted originally because of competi- 
tion by local companies, and the situa- 
tion is not always the same now as it 
was at the time the cities first became 
excepted. Many abuses have crept in. 
Anyway, from the standpoint of the 
small town agent, there is a legitimate 
complaint at the size of some of the 
commissions in certain large cities, The 
small town agent has to do a lot of 
hustling to get his business; must be 
on the job personally much of the time; 
travels long distances, and has to de- 
pend on small staffs, whereas in the 
larger cities there is frequently very 
little effort made in placing business 
on the books. All this makes it appear 
that the fellow who does the most work 
is sometimes the one who gets the least 
reward. 

Speaking personally and not as presi- 
dent of the National Board, (as I have 
done all through this interview inas- 
much as the National Board has no 
jurisdiction over rates or commissions), 
I am not an advocate of graded com- 


missions. It strikes me that the system 
is a weak one, not equitable, and is 
egainst fire insurance principles. Ana- 


lyze that situation for a moment. The 
hazards, exposures and other factors in 
consideration of the risk are supposed 
to be shown in the rate, which is in 
reality the great stabilizer of risks, or 
should be. 

“As for Wert Virginia, which has 
been called no-man’'s land, the situation 
will prove somewhat more difficult, but 
undoubtedly that, too, will be satisfac-« 
torily solved. 


Optimistic 
“All in all, I look for common sense 
to prevail, and for considerab!e good 


to come out of the joint acquisition cost 
conference. The @yes of the insurance 
world will be upon the conferes, and I 
feel sure that they will accept their 
responsibility and act accordingly.” 
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— AUTOMOBILE & MARINE DEPARTMENT 








IN ARMS AGAINST RATE WAR 


Many Underwriters, Forced Unwillingly 
To Meet Competition, Eager to See 
Sensible Rates Return 


afloat in the marine 
that a prominent 
brokerage office has been leading a raid 
on grain rates, forcing the level of 
premium charges on cereals constantly 
downward. Whether the report has a 
substantial foundation or not 1s of little 
moment in comparison with the volume 
of dissatisfaction expressed in marine 
insurance circles with the current con 
dition of competitive tactics. 

Underwriters and loss department 
heads alike in the majority of marine 
offices interpose no objection to stating 
clearly that the market is conducting 
a mad race for premiums which has 
spread so completely as to engulf not 
alone the agencies or companies instru- 
mental in beginning the rate-cutting 
but also others frightened into compro- 
mising with their underwriting skill 
when quoting rates because of a fear 
of losing many juicy accounts. 

Several well-known marine insurance 
men have asked The Eastern Under- 
writer to number them among those who 
view this rate-cutting as particularly 
unfortunate, while none have been so 
free as to deny the stories of rate 
smashing. The leading question now 
is, not whether an unhealthy situation 
exists, but how long the fierce battle 
will be maintained? A growing num- 
ber of underwriters, tiring of the strug- 
gle which promises nothing of economic 
benefit to the market as a whole and 
only a negligible advantage to certain 
individuals. are seeking the co-operation 
of others sympathetically inclined in an 
effort to stabilize the market and pevr- 
mit business to be conducted on a basis 
not ruinous to everyone if carried to 
its logical conclusion. 


More charges are 
insurance district 





NEW MARINE COMPANY 

Under the leadership of Mather & 
Co., of Philadelphia, marine insurance 
brokers, a new marine insurance com 
pany is being launched to write exclu- 
sively ocean and inland marine trans- 
portation covers on cotton in transit. 
McFadden & Co., cotton brokers, are 
also associated in the flotation of this 
infant underwriting organization. It is 
now something of unusual interest for 
an insurance brokerage office to be 
linked with a marine company, but as 
the underwriting of cotton requires 
large facilities and a good market the 
Cotton Marine Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia should prove a valuable 
adjunct to the brokerage end of the 
business. The company will have a 
capital of $200,000 and a surplus of 
$100,000. 





SADALLAH GETS SIX MONTHS 
Sadallah, the Assyrian, who was re- 
cently convicted of attempting to de- 


. 


fraud the Marine Office of America and’ 


other marine insurers of thousands of 
dollars by making false claims for theft 
and pilferage, has been sentenced to 
the penitentiary for from six months to 
three years. A light sentence was im- 
posed because he plead guilty to the 
accusation, this was his first conviction, 
and he had the benefit of political influ- 
ence. As a result of Sadallah’s going 
behind the bars for a definite period, 
however, marine underwriters are opti- 
mistic that other crooks will be de- 
terred from attempting similar skin 
games on steamship companies and in- 
surance companies. 


Walter B. Renton, formerly Western 
manager of Alfred M. Best & Co., and 
also with the Motor Car Mutual Fire, 
has organized and is. president of the 
Motor Car Abstract Co., Inc, a corpora- 
tion which is putting into effect his 
ideas on the value of certificates of 
ownership aS a means to curtail the 
stealing of automobiles, 


REINSURANCE WITH ENGLAND 
Opinion Expressed That American Re- 
insurance Is in Demand, While 
Obstacles Face Direct Writing 


In the’opinion of one British marine 


insurance man the most logical path 
for the entrance of American marine 
writing companies into England is 
through reinsurance treaties. Because 
of old-standing customs and _ possibly 
national prejudice and patriotic  alli- 
ances between Britishers in various 
business undertakings it is frequently 


difficult for a foreigner to gain headway 
in England, especiaily so when progress 
must be registered by competitive vic- 
tories over natives ot the British Isles. 
Consequently American insurance com- 
panies or those of any other outside 
nation are handicapped at the outset. 

To overcome this disadvantage over 
which they naturally evercise no con- 
trol this Britisher advises The Eastern 
Underwriter that Knglish companies 
are constantly on the lookout for excel- 
lent reinsurance and are probably will- 
ing to strike good bargains with Ameri- 
can companies, which, by very reason 
of their being allowed by state insur- 
ance departments here to write’ busi- 
ness, are solvent and able to meet their 
financial obligations. 

In return for the security which this 
country can offer Americans derive the 
benefit of excellent underwriting judg- 
ment and a spread ot risks, so essential 
in marine insurance. They may secure 
slices of the best accounts because as- 
sureds have no special interests in the 
nationality of reinsurers, being satisfied 
that the direct coverage is generally 
placed with a domestic company, 


FIXING AUTO CONFERENCES 


With the passing of Labor Day and 
the formal closing of summer vacations 
season, the automobile business, as re- 
flected by the conferences, will resume 
active operations. Arrangements are 
now in the process of formation for sev- 
eral meetings in September of the vari- 
ous committees delegated with special 
work and about September 25 the semi- 
annual meeting of the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Conference will be 
held, when possibly some action may be 
taken in recognition of improved condi- 
tions in automobile underwriting during 
the last four or five months. Manager 
Young, who is now on his vacation, will 
be back before the end of the month, 





BEAVAN LEAVES BUENOS AIRES 
John Beavan, for several years a well- 
known fire insurance agent in the Ar- 
gentine. arrived in New York August 7 
aboard the “Pan America,” Of the Mun: 
son Line. He has given up his business 
in Buenos Aires to take up the manage- 
ment of the Perth office in West 
Australia, which is his home. 
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RUMORS ARE DENIED 





More Stories of Marine Withdrawais 
Are Said to be Without Founda- 
tion; No Definite Announcements 


Stories floating around the marine 
insurance district to the effect that one 
company is contemplating re-insuring 
all its marine business and confining 
its direct operations to fire and auto- 
mobile insurance are said to be wholly 
unsubstantiated. Tales making the circle 
of brokerage and underwriting offices 
assume all manner of forms even going 
so far as to predict new business con- 
nections for the marine underwriters 
now with the company being used as 
the subject for conversation. Until an- 
nouncements direct from authentic 
sources are made, unconfirmed rumors 
are to be regarded strictly as such 
and minus a foundation of fact. 





GREAT LAKES LOSS SETTLED 

It has been decided in court that 
the marine underwriters are liable for 
the total loss on the hull of the “Fer- 
dinand Schlesinger” which went down, 


under peculiar circumstances, on the 
Great Lakes while under ballast. The 


underwriters contested the loss on the 
grounds that the assureds could render 
no proof that the sinking was attribut- 
able directly to a peril of the sea. This 
defense failed because the court saw 
fit to throw the burden of proof upon 
the underwriters who naturally were 
not in possession of evidence that there 
had been fraud in connection with the 
ship’s destruction. The vessel sank in 
calm weather and the only explanation 
was that she filled with water and dis- 
appeared. Every member of the crew 
was saved. As the hull lies in more 
than 800 feet of water the underwriters 
cannot make an attemovt to investiga‘e 
the probable causes of the loss. 





TRADE FIGURES BETTER 
Increases in imports from ‘and ex- 
ports to Europe during June as com- 


pared with the figures for the corre- 
sponding month in 1921 give rise to 


another note of joy in the marine insur- 
ance district. June imports from Eu- 
rope totaled $76,899,000, as compared 
with $54,718,000 last year, while exports 
were $186,246,000, as against $177,- 
$14,000. 











GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 





Organized 1824 


UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., 
of NEW YORK, N., Y. 


Organized 1872 Incorporated 1918 


1-3 So. William St. 


Automobile Insurance 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


APPLETON & COX, Inc., Attorney 


AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 
GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


Incorporated 1886 


THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 
LTD., OF TOKIO, JAPAN 
(Marine Department) 
Incorporated 1879 


NEW YORK 









































WHEN TO DELETE CLAUSES 





Steamship Owner, Seeking Open Cargo 
Policy, Asked That Seaworthiness 
Be Admitted by Underwriters 





Jockeying for position is a favorite 
pastime in all lines of human endeavor 
where advantages over one’s fellowman 
have any value. A broker in New Orleans, 
acting as the representative there for a 
large New York City marine insurance 
brokerage concern, asked for quotations 
from underwriters here on an open poli- 
cy sought by a steamship owner for 
insured bills of lading so that he could 
cover the cargo carried by his vessels. 
Rates were quoted in due time in ac- 
cordance with the broker’s request but 
objection was taken by underwriters to 
the usual clause in cargo policies read- 
ing: “Seaworthiness of the vessel as 
between the assured and the under- 
writer is hereby admitted.” As the 
policyholder owned the steamer it 
seemed trifle far-fetched to allow the 
waiving of all responsibility for the 
seaworthiness of the steamers. 

Consequently, the clause was deleted, 
much to the chagrin of the applicant 
for insurance who hastened to reply 
that “without the clause I consider my- 
self somewhat unprotected!” 

To which came the rejoiner from the 
marine insurance district, “With the 
clause you desire inserted in the policy 
we feel ourselves not wholly secure.” 

Thus the story ended! 

EXPECT ENGLISH RETIREMENTS 

More retirements from the marine in- 
surance market are in the air, and it is 
rumored that one concern of compara- 
tively recent formation, but which, 
nevertheless, has acquired a marine ac- 
count of considerable dimensions, has 
already decided to withdraw from 
marine business. This concern is by 
no means in financial distress, so it 
must be that the directors see little 
prospect of improvement in the future, 
and have decided to get out of the mar- 
ket, rather than carry on under unsatis- 
factory conditions. 

This is a wise decision and one that 
might be copied by many of our recent- 
ly formed companies with credit to 
themselves and benefit to the market. 
The whole of the pre-war market is now 
sufficient to the needs of the business, 
and with so many newcomers remain- 
ing there is, of necessity, such keen 
competition that to bad trade condi- 
tions bad insurance conditions are 
added, with results disastrous to under- 
writers. Reduce the market to its pre- 
war size and it would perhaps be possi- 
ble to obtain insurance conditions suffi- 
ciently good to make marine underwrit- 
ing show a small profit, instead of the 
loss which at present appears inevita- 
ble—The Policy-Holder. 











COLDS ANNOY G. C. OWENS 

G. C, Owens, head of the Globe & 
Rutgers marine insurance department, 
has a severe summer cold, but is too 
loyal to insurance to make the cold an 
excuse for several holidays on the links. 
This item is “news,” according to Mr. 
Owens, who denies ever having had a 
cold before in the summer time. Asked 
whether he had had a chill from view- 
ing the depreciation in marine pre- 


miums, the genial Mr. Owens replied 
that his company was getting its full 
share of business, 
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Insurance of Surplus Value 
And/or Prospective Profits 





By SVEND ANDERSEN, General Manager Danske Lloyd, 
of Copenhagen 


Part 3 














The question as to how to limit the 
conditions of compensation in surplus 
value insurance is debatable in a far 
higher degree. In accordance with the 
general principles of property insur- 
ance, the insurance must not lead to 
an enrichment, apart from normal 
profit, the insurance of which is effected 
by the merchant under the cargo poli- 
cy. Now let us assume that the goods 
do not arrive at the place of destina- 
tion, but that they are lost some time 
after the insurance has been effected. 
There are several possibilities: (1) 
The merchandise may have increased 
in price, so that a full economic interest 
exists in the insurance written; the un- 
derwriter of course paying full compen- 
sation. (2) The merchandise may have 
diminished in price, thus interest exist- 
ing only for a portion of the surplus 
value. The underwriter pays this por- 
tion of the surplus value in full and 
is free from obligation for further 
claims in this instance, provided there 
are no special clauses to the effect 
that full compensation is to be ren- 
dered regardless of the interest existing 
on the interruption of the voyage or 
on the suspension of the risk. (3) 
the merchandise may have gone down 
in price so much that notonly the en- 
tire surplus value is thereby absorbed, 
but even, a portion of the normal profit. 
If the policy does not contain clauses 
to the contrary, the underwriter pays 
nothing under the surplus value policy, 
but—as mentioned above—the full 
amount of the profits covered under the 
cargo policy. 

Many Insure for Highest Value 

Not all insured will be satisfied with 
an insurance which—as in this case— 
grants compensation only on the prin- 
ciple of placing the merchant in the 
same position he would have been in 
had the goods insured, at the time of 
loss, actually been realized at the actual 
current price. On the contrary, he 
wants to secure by way of insurance 
the highest earnings which he would 
have realized by selling at the most 
favorable moment of the transport— 
relative to the moment of protecting 
himself by a surplus value insurance. 
Very frequently he places the surplus 
value insurance just in the hope of 
retaining the earnings, in case the 
goods should be lost, and he is regard- 
ing it as an additional chance to trans- 
act the business with the highest pos- 
sible profit, should the subject matter 
assured meet with an accident, which 
in most cases is beyond his control. 

More for purely practical reasons than 
in conformity with theory the under- 
writer therefore often agrees to pay 
full compensation for the surplus value 
insured and to insert into the policy 
such a method of settlement. In this 
connection it must, however, be pointed 
out that a surplus value insurance ex- 
tended in such a way can only be writ- 
ten on an interest that must have been 
in existence at one or the other moment 
during the progress of the voyage; but 
then it must not be used for a purely 
speculative insurance of the kind men- 
tioned in item 6, which, as it stands, is 
not only null and void, but will in 
certain circumstances relieve the un- 
derwriter of every obligation to pay 
compensation for all insurances. 

The fifth form of extra insurance 
mentioned—interest in the safe arrival 
of goods—occurs less frequently and 
on the whole is more difficult to de- 
fine, since the existence of an interest 
may be due to various causes. Some- 
times it will turn out that the interest, 
if regarded more closely, is only profit 
or surplus value of the kind described 
above, but in other instances it has 


proved to be of quite another origin, 
being mostly the equivalent of an in- 
surance against industrial, losses. Dur- 
ing the’ war some industrial works 
insured an interest of the following 
kind: The raw materials could only 
be imported from overseas and, in con- 
sequence, the permission of Great 
Britain and her Allies was essential. 
If now the merchandise was _ entirely 
lost by an accident, i. e., the explosion 
of mines or by sinking, or by seizure 
for trial in a prize court, then the firm 
which with respect to the importation 
of raw materials lived from hand to 
mouth, was almost at once compelled 
to discontinue manufacturing until a 
substitute could be procured by means 
of a license not easily obtained. Apart 
from the fact that the risk of seizure 
was not permitted to be included in 
such insurances, there actually existed 
here an interest which might have been 
rightly covered by insurance just the 
same as industrial losses. 

; For the last named form of additional 
Insurances, the purely speculative in- 
surances, at the back of which there 
is no real interest, the underwriter has 
no regard whatever. No matter whether 
the underwriter may have accepted it 
bona fide or not, as soon as it has been 
expressly ascertained that no “object” 
underlies the insurance, then it is null 
and void and can be declined by the 
underwriter without further ceremony. 
It must no be overlooked, however, that 
all insurances written for the assured 
concerned will at once become null and 
void, and that the assured will be 
guilty of attempted insurance fraud ac- 
cording to the law, if the speculative 
insurance is intended for the purpose 
of procuring an illegal financial ad- 
vantage. 

The laws of some countries, it is 
true, do not strictly prohibit the mak- 
ing of wagers, so that according to the 
principle of general freedom of con- 
tract a frivolous person, therefore also 
an underwriter, may agree with a third 
party by contract to pay them a certain 
amount, if the specified goods, of which 
the party may well be the owner, suffer 
damage in one way or the other. But 
this instance is to be judged in the 
main as being beyond the scope of the 
law of insurance, and only if the wager 
is adorned with the name of insurance, 
will this case react upon the lawful 
insurances existing in respect of the 
same object for the same third party. 

After reviewing the forms in which 
surplus value and interest insurance 
may appear, the conditions concerning 
this insurance remain for discussion. 
On the whole these conditions apply 
only to the interests mentioned in 
items 2, 3 and 4. 

The chief guide for all the forms of 
interest mentioned in items 1-4 is that 
the surplus value or the profits do not 
constitute an isolated interest, but only 
the extension of an existing principal 
interest. In accordance therewith, in- 
surance of surplus value and profits is 
to be interpreted as a part organically 
associated with the principal insurance 
and entirely sharing the latter’s fate 
in all phases of the claim for compen- 
sation. In practice it will not always 
prove easy to secure recognition of this 
interpretation. Very frequently there 
are various underwriters concerned in 
principal and additional insurances and 
who, for practical reasons, e. g. be- 
cause they are far apart from one an- 
other, cannot settle the loss jointly, 
or who have entirely conflicting wishes 
as to the management of the matter, as 
often happens with regard to the sale 
of cargo in an intermediate port. 

(To be continued) 




















THE LAW 


Relating To 


Automobile Insurance 


as stated and applied in the decisions con- 
cerning AUTOMOBILE FIRE — THEFT — 
COLLISION—TRANSPORTATION and 
INDEMNITY 
insurance policies from the first reported 
case in 1908 to the latest in June, 1921, with 
analyses of the cases 


By JOHN SIMPSON 


The subjects treated cover every point 
which has arisen in the higher courts re- 
garding automobile insurance and include: 
Power to Write Automobile Insurance, 
Constitution of the Contract, Construction 
of Policies, Representations and Warran- 
ties, Valued Policies, Depreciation, Refor- 
mation and Cancellation, Proofs of Loss, 
Powers and Authority of Agents, Brokers 
and Adjusters, Arbitration, Appraisal and 
Award, Extent of Loss and Option to Repair, 
Subrogation, Dealers’ Policies, Reporting 
Fire Losses, What Constitutes Theft, Re- 
porting Theft Losses, Return of Recovered 
Automobiles, What Constitutes Collision, 
Losses in Transportation, Violations of Law 
by Insured, Settlements with Injured Per- 
sons, Interference with Negotiations and 
Suits, Notice of Accidents, Reference to 
Insurance in Negligent Actions, Actions and 
Defenses, Public Service Vehicle Bonds, 
etc., etc. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 





Eagle Planning 
Strong Organization 


VARIOUS 


ENTERING STATES 
To Write Compensation, Liability, 
Burglary, Boiler, Electrical Ma- 


chinery, Bonds and Plate Glass 





The new Eagle Indemnity, which is 
controlled by the same interests which 
direct the Royal Indemnity, and which 
New York and 
several other states, has begun building 
up a general agency plant throughout 
the Unted States. It will write com- 
liability, burglary, plate 
glass, accident and health, fidelity and 


has been licensed in 


pensation, 





FLOYD N. DULL 


surety bonds, steam boiler, electric ma- 
chinery and engine damage. In its lia- 
bility department will be included auto- 
mobile liability, property damage and 
Its capital of $750,000 and 
$500,000 has already been 


collision. 
surplus of 
paid in. 
The first general agency appointment 
is that of Floyd N. Dull, Inc., which is 
made general agent for the metropoli- 
tan district. and which will have its 
offices at 75 Maiden Lane on the third 
This office will serve New York 
brokers principally, but will also have 
facilities for placing lines throughout 
the United States where resident 
agency laws permit. Mr. Dull will build 
up a strong departmental personnel and 
operate much on the principles of a 
branch office. During the next week 
or so Mr. Dull will announce several 
appointments of department heads. 
Before going into the insurance busi- 
ness Mr. Dull was secretary and pur- 
chasing agent of the Home Telephone 
Company, Detroit, operating local and 
long distance plants throughout Michi- 


floor. 


‘gan. In October, 1912, he joined the 


forces of the Travelers as special agenr 
in Detroit, and on January 1, 1914, he 
was made special representative in 
charge of the company’s offices in 
Cleveland, Later in the year he was 
transferred to New York as first as- 
sistant manager of the metropolitan 
branch office of the Travelers. In 1918 
he assumed the duties of acting man- 
ager, and on January 1, 1920, was made 
manager. the resident director being 
James G. Batterson, who on August 1 
became manager as well as resident di- 
rector here 


Since the announcement of Mr, Dull’s 





appointment was made he has received 
many letters from insurance men on 
the street, and one of them, from the 
manager of a large company which will 
be one of Eagle Indemnity’s chief com- 
petitors yeading: 

“With your several years of expert- 
ence handling brokers’ business in New 
York success certainly ought to attend 
you in your new venture. It will be 
a pleasure for us to co-operate with 
you in every way that we can now that 
you are to become general agent of 
the Eagle Indemnity. There never was 
a time, in my opinion, when the good 
ship of casualty insurance needed 
steadier hands to guide it than right 
now; for men at the helm who when 
they know what is right, go ahead and 
do it; and I am glad indeed to see the 
Eagle Indemnity’s franchise for doing 
business in New York put in such 
capable hands as yours.” 

The president of the Eagle Indemnity 
is Charles H. Holland. The vice-presi- 
dents are M. BE. Jewett, E. D. Livings- 
ton, F. J. O’Neil and James Morrison. 
Mr. Morrison is also treasurer. The 
secretary is Richard F. Gibson. 





A HINT TO INVESTIGATORS 
The July number of the Review, pub- 
lished by the General Accident, con- 
tains a discussion by Dr. R. D. Me. 
Kinnon, one statement of which de- 
serves the notice of all investigators. 


The fact itself is worthy of psycho- 
logical study to determine why the 
observations of an injured workman 


leading up to and including the moiiene 
of injury are all objective. The pas- 
sage in point follows: 

“The average working man in de- 
scribing an accident to his attending 
surgeon gives no thought to exactly 
how force was applied to his own body 
structure, but can give pages on how 
the accident itself occurred. In other 
words, the conditions leading up to the 
accident seem to universally impress 
themselves on the mind of an injured 
workman. He can tell you why a scaf- 
fold fell and how it fell, when he can- 
not tell you how he landed in falling, 
and for the examiner’s information, 
this is the essential thing to know. It 
would seem to be desirable, therefore, 
that in cases of back injuries, an in- 
vestigator should secure all the infor- 
mation possible in order to protect 
the corporation and this can best be 
secured through personal interviews 
with fellow workmen at the scene of 
the accident, even though the investiga- 
tion may be delayed for several days 
or even though the real nature of the 
trouble may not disclose itself for sev- 
eral weeks.” 


M. L. BROWN TO LIVE ON RANCH 

Marshall L. Brown, Virginia manager 
of the National Surety for the past 
three years, has resigned following a 
nervous breakdown and he is to live 
on a ranch in Montana. Robert I. Bos- 
well, former special agent and recently 
appointed associated manager, has been 
appointed manager of the branch office. 
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J. W. Mason Addresses 
Montana Bankers 


EXPLAINS SURETY 


“Avoid Misunderstandings By Reading 
Your Policies Carefully,” He 
Urges in Speech Today 


PROBLEMS 








Jarvis W. Mason, vice-president of 
the American Surety, speaking before 
the nineteenth annual convention of 
the Montana Bankers Association at 
M ssoula, Montana, today, chose for his 
subject “The Banker and the Surety 
Company.” He explained the various 
phases of the close relationship which 
exist between the banker and the 
surety company, touching lightly on 
burglary insurance but going carefully 
into the surety bond lines. He _ ex- 
plained various forms handled as surety 
for banks together with the specific 
coverage of each and the necessity for 
its existance. Next followed an ex- 
planation of rates, deferred, losses, and 
fluctuating experience. 

After pointing out the tremendous re- 
ductions which have been made in pre- 
mium rates during the last few years. 
Mr. Mason continued: 

“In the year 1921 my company paid 
in losses on State Banks, having capital 
of $25,000 or less, an amount equal 
to 120% of the premium by it col- 
lected during the year from such banks, 
and on State Banks, having a capital 
exceeding $25,000 it paid a sum equal 
to 117% of the amount collected by it 
in premiums from such banks. Under 
Bankers Primary Blanket bonds it paid 
in that year a sum equal to nearly 50% 
of the amount collected by it on pre- 
miums on all such bonds for all classes 
of banks. Even though it be admitted 
that the year 1921 was an exceptional 
year, it must be seen that such loss 
ratios are excessive. When we con- 
sider eleven years, beginning January 
1, 1910, and ending January 1, 1921. we 
find that my company paid to State 
Banks, having capital of $25,000 or 
less a sum equal to 85% of the entire 
amount collected by it from such banks, 
and it paid to the larger State Banks 
a sum equal to 54% of the amount 
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by it collected in premiums from such 
banks. On Bankers Primary Blanket 
Bonds it has paid to all banks a sum 
equal to 61% of the total amount it 
collected in premiums from all banks 
on this class of bonds. 


“I think it will be quite apparent that 
the Bank Fidelity business is written 
below cost, and either the Banks must 
guard themselves better and reduce 
their losses, or premiums must be in- 
creased, and that particularly, state 
banks whose loss ratio runs consider- 
ably higher than the average of all 
banks, must adopt more efficient meas- 
ures to prevent dishonesty. If | were 
in position to furnish you with a con- 
solidated experience of all surety com- 
panies in these lines, the loss ratio 
would be much greater than that above 
mentioned. 

i Depository Bond Losses 

“The Depository Bond is of a differ- 
ent character from the Fidelity Bond 
and while excessive loss under the 
Fidelity Bond indicates character of 
the management of the Bank, loss on 
Depository Bonds can only be the re- 
sult of insolvency, I need say very 
little here about the form of the De. 
pository Bond. It is enough to say that 
in every case it guarantees that the 
Bank will upon proper demand repay 
the deposit covered, and if the Bank 
does not, the Surety Company will. The 
experience, however, is quite as inter- 
esting under this class of business, as 
it is under the fidelity class. 

“For the year 1921 my company’s 
loss ratio to premium for this class of 
bond was 107% and for State Banks 
was 254%. If we include the experi- 
ence from 1910 to 1921, we find that 
my company has paid about fifty cents 
for losses on Depository Bonds for 
State Banks of every One Dollar of 
premium it has collected.” 

Read Your Policies 

The avoidance of misunderstandings 
between bankers and surety companies 
was urged by the speaker as he com- 
pared the variance in methods used by 
banks and carriers. In this connection 
he said: 

“The success of a surety company 
depends upon its pleasing its clients 
and selling them what they want, at 
as low a price as is sufficient to en- 
able it to continue in business with 
profit. Whenever it occurs to anyone 
of you that the surety company is not 
fair or is not furnishing what the bank 
assumes that it ought, I suggest a con- 
ference with a representative of that 
company, and I am gure, that after 
such a conference a satisfactory dis- 
position of these questions involved will 
be reached. 

“Most, if not all, of the differences 
which arise between banks and surety 
companies are either from a misunder- 
standing of the risk insured against or 
from lack of knowledge of the item» 


involved in fixing a fair and reasonable 
rate. 


“There is no way to avoid misunder- 
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standing as to the risk insured against, 
except for the banker to read every 
policy he holds with care, and demand 
of the company a definition of any term, 
which he does not understand. It is 
to that end that I have referred to 
such an extent to the forms of policies 
used. 
Distributing Hazard 

“Upon the question of a proper pre- 
mium rate, I must at the outset call 
your attention to the fact that like 
bankers, surety companies are not pro- 
ducers. Each of us, in his own way, 
is engaged in distributing hazard. 

“You as bankers, distribute the credit 
hazard, and charge for your services, 
a sum called ‘Interest,’ which is in- 
tended not only to pay for the use of 
money. but to protect you against the 
hazard involved in your underwriting, 
or in other words, the sale of credit. 

We also are selling credit just as 
much as you. We also are distributing 
hazard, just as much as you. Like 
you, we produce nothing, but we collect 
a sum called ‘Premium,’ where you cc: 
lect a sum called ‘interest.’ In your 
case, interest must pay for the loss 
resulting from the hazard as well as 
for the value of the use of the money, 
and the expense involved, and reason- 
able profit. We have all of those ele- 
ments involved in our business, ex- 
cept we do not include in our premiums 
a charge for the use of money. 

“When you pay a surety company 
$1.00 premium, you must always bear 
in mind that on the average 25c of that 
$1.00 remains in your home town ana 
is paid to the agent or broker in shape 
of commission. or brokerage. In many 
states, through resident agency acts, 
this has been made practically obliga- 
tory. I would not be understood to say 
that the broker’s services are not worth 
this percentage. You, yourselves, 
gentlemen must judge, for it is to you 
that the broker furnishes the service. 
An additional 10c is expended in main- 
taining in your immediate neighbor- 
hood an organization so that you may 


be served promptly and your loss may 
be investigated quickly. While it would 
be difficult to say just how much is 
absorbed in the expense of supervising 
the underwriting so as to prevent se- 
lection against the surety’s interest, 
and therefore against the interest of 
the banker, and in maintaining the 
necessary organization to enable the 
surety company in case of emergency 
to follow a bank defaulter to Central 
America, to Brazil and to Portugal 
which has been done by my company 
and as it stands ready to do again in 
a proper case, I think that you will 
agree if we say 15 to 20¢c is appro- 
priated to this expense, we would be 
making a very modest estimate of the 
expense involved. Another 25c and 
over is absorbed in current losses year 
by year while the balance of the pre- 
mium is necessary to create reserve 
out of which the losses incurred this 
year. which will be payable in future 
years, can be met. Under these ctr- 
cumstances, you will not be surprised 
to learn that the average profit of all 
companies is between 3% and 4%, if 
I remember correctly in the neighbor- 
hood of 3%. 
Surety Record Since 1907 

That the average earnings of surety 
companies is too little, is demonstrated 
by the fact, that on January 1, 1907, 
there were engaged in the surety busi- 
ness 29 companies, but of these, only 
9 were included in the 1921 list, 20 of 
the companies, included in the 1907 
list. have either failed or voluntarily 
retired from the surety business. This 
does not tell the whole story, there have 
been companies that started since 1907 
and that have long ceased to do busi- 
ness. 

“Both the banker and the surety man 
in considering this business as a whole 
and without regard to the interest of 
any one bank, or of any one surety 
company, must bear in mind that the 
premium charges must be so fixed as 
to make it certain that a well managed 
company will find itself able to respond 


to all lawful demands and thereby the 
bank will find itself actually insured 
against the hazards specified and not 
merely insured on paper. 


“The record of the 8 or 10 companies 
that have been in this business 20 
years or more, demonstrates that this 
can be accomplished under present 
conditions. The record of failures of 
rompanies engaged in the _ business 
demonstrates that the rates are as low 
as is consistent with profit. Both sug- 
gest to the bank the selection of a 
company, whose underwriting record 
indicates ability. The banker may then 
feel that he is insured against all the 
various hazards covered by surety com- 
panies and I am satisfied the relations 
between the banker and the surety un- 
derwriter will soon become as intimate 
as the banker desires to make his re- 
lationship between himself and _ his 
depositor.” 





SARAZEN’S GOLF INSURANCE 

Howard I. Siegrist, general agent in 
Bridgeport, Conn., of the Hartford A. & 
I., sends this letter to the “Journal of 
Commerce,” relative to golf insurance 
of Gene Sarazen, open golf champion: 

“We would state that Mr. Sarazen 
paid Bridgeport a visit in July, where 
he was previously connected with the 
Brooklawn Club as assistant pro, and 
gave an exhibition at that time. There 
was an exceptionally large audience in 
view of the home interest and we con- 
vinced Mr. Sarazen that a _ golfer’s 
policy with the ‘Two Hartfords’ should 
also be in his bag along with his clubs. 
He agreed with us and our records 
show that we have been covering him 
with a golfer’s policy, No. 60,245, effec- 
tive July 20. The only possible reason 
we can see for taking the Royal con- 
tract is that when here he stated that 
it was his full intention to compete in 
the British open championship and pos- 
sibly would find it of assistance to have 
claim service in England at that time.” 


Taxi Rates Boosted 
In Other Large Cities 


BUREAU DOESN’T WANT RISKS 





Visible Failure of Police in New York 
and Elsewhere to Enforce Laws 
Discourages Companies 





With the announcement this week by 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters of heavy increases 
in the liability and property damage 
rates on public taxis in many large 
cities throughout the country, including 
Philadelphia and Chicago, is seen an 
unfavorable reaction of the companies 
toward this class of insurance business. 
The biggest increases in this jump are 
scheduled for the two cities aforemen- 
tioned where the rates will be boosted 
from $400 to $700 for each car. In New 
York City where the hazards are far 
greater the rate, as formulated after 
the passage of the Tolbert Law, is 
over $900. 

As a consequence of this alteration 
in manual rates the member companies 
of the National Bureau foresee a di- 
minishing of new business rather than 
an increased volume of premiums as 
measured by the higher rates. This is 
exactly as wished for, taxi risks gener- 
ally being of such an unsavory nature 
that the business could never’ be 
classed among the preferred varieties 
while the present type of untrustworthy 
and disreputable taxi driver is in the 
preponderance. In reality, as effects 
the volume of insurance from every 
angle manual changes have minute sig- 
nificance. The mutuals won't obtain 
more than a thin slice of the business, 
experience showing that in every city 
without a compulsory bonding or lia- 
bility insurance law only a small frac 
tion of the taxis are insured in any 
organization. Before the Tolbert Law 


became effective in this state on July 1, 


























Accident Insurance 
For Tourists 









HE railroads are expecting a_ large 
tourist travel this summer. Summer 
excursion rates are lower than they 


have been for some time. 


With their knowledge of travel accidents, 
the prospective travelers will have more 
money and inclination for accident insur- 


ance. 


The Maryland Casualty agents, in the 
Perfection Accident Policy, have the stand- 
ard of perfection in accident insurance to 


offer to 
coverage. 


tourists; complete 


The policy covers the policyholder in his 
daily routine as well as on his vacation or 


business trips. 


Baltimore 
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it is reported that less than five per 
cent of the thousands of taxis carried 
any liability insurance whatsoever. 

Undesirable as taxi risks are by 
virtue of their own inherant evil pos- 
sibilities, they are rendered less ac- 
ceptable than ever after one considers 
the local political influence and sup- 
port whieh these automobile drivers can 
muster in their behalf. For instance, 
in New York City, 4 law of the state 
which by no authority has been de- 
clared unévonstitutional, is tot being 
enforeed upon the flimsy excuse that 
action upon an appeal from a test case 
is being awaited to ascertain whether 
some higher court will not pass ad- 
versely upon the law as discriminatory 
and a vislation of personal rights. 
Casualty insurance men in this city 
openly regret the visible negligence of 
the police department in enforcing the 
law. : 

As far as can be learned from in- 
vestigations privately carried on by in- 
surance men and newspapers the police 
force ig making no serious or hones‘ 
efforts to check up upon the actions 
of taxi drivers in obtaining coverage 
on their automobiles for the protection 
of the public. It is ridiculous to assume 
that every taxi has insurance. It is 
not expected that each owner will in- 
cur the expense of paying insurance if 
he is not forced to. The added expense 
of insurance places him at a compet 
tive disadvantage with the owner “tak- 
ing chances.” 

A public need exists for the protec 
tion to innocent persons that the Tol- 
bert Law makes provisions for, and thie 
administrative heads of the New York 
City Police Department, who have al- 
ready forfeited much of the confidence 
of the people by questionable tactics, 
will be still more severely criticized 
for gross incompetence and failure to 
fulfill their duties if they persist in 
not issuing instructions to patrol men to 
enforce the Tolbert Law. 

By disassociating themselves from 
such a low grade of insurance business 
the members of the National Bureau 
assume a well defined position in ref- 
erence to taxicabs. Rate increases are 
mute protests against the acceptance 
of these risks. The size of the premium 
measures the potential liability. It is 
not within their power to eliminate 
some of the dangers incidenta}Y to taxi 
driving. That is an obligation imposed 
upon the police. If less attention were 
given to watching the.outcome of the 
test case, which from all indications 
based upon the past will be upheld in 
the hipher courts, and more thought 
centered upon enforcing the law, more 
satisfaction would be expressed regard- 
ing the competence of our supervising 
police officials. 


GOOD LIST OF SPEAKERS 


te Address International Claim As- 

sociation in Atlantic City 

The thirteenth annual convention of 
the International Claim Association will 
be held at Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City, September 11, 12 and 13. 

The program committee has. an- 
nounced splendid success in securing 
speakers of ability—men who are thor- 
oughly conversant with the complex 
problems of the insurance business. 
While the program has not been fully 
completed, the convention is assured 
of addresses by the following: 

Wm. BroSmith, vice-president 
general counsel Travelers Ins. Co. 

James V. Barry, fourth vice-president 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 

C. R. G. Forrester, M.D., Chicago, III. 

S. R. Rinehart, M.D., United States 
Veterans Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

John A. Millener, supreme attorney 
United Commercial Travelers of Amer- 
ica, Columbus, O. 

James G. Madigan, vice-president 
Union Indemnity Co., New York City. 

Particular attention will be given the 
“Question Box” this year, one entire 
session being set aside for the discus- 
sion of perplexing problems arising in 
the adjustment of claims 


and 


Strike Breakers And 
The Compensation Act 


HELD ASB REGULAR EMPLOYES 


Strike Breakers Employed by Railroad 
Companies: Under Act Say Casu- 
alty Authorities 


According to opinions expressed by 
officials and experts of casualty and in- 
demnity companies, men engaged as 
strike-breakers by the railroads and 
coal companies of the country are en- 
titled to the same provisions and re- 
dress in case of injury or of accident 
under the compensation act as the mem- 
bers of trade unions or other similar 
organizations. 

“A strike breaker, when he is em- 
ployed by a railroad or coal company,” 
said a recognized authority this week, 
“is classified as an employe of that rail- 
road or coal company just the same as 
any other man. Whether he is a mem- 
ber of a trade union or not has nothing 
to do with it. This strike-breaker was 
engaged to fill the place of a man who 
had quit his job. He is giving faithful 
work to his employer, was regularly en- 
gaged by him, and is keeping up the 
work for which he was employed. In 
other words, he is just as much of a 
workman under the law as his prede- 
cessor and is entitled to damages or 
compensation under the act if he is in- 
jured while s6 engaged. 

Strike Breaker An Employe 

“Members of trade unions have no 
more rights under the Compensation 
Act than the non-members. These 
union workmen have disagreed with 
their employers over certain matters 
and have made certain demands upon 
their employers which the latter have 
not conceded or agreed to. They have 
quit their jobs in consequence. Of 
course, their positions have had to be 
filled and the railroads and coal com- 
panies have employed other men _ to 
take their places. The latter men thus 
employed, althotigh they are not mem- 
bers of any trade union, are recognized 
employes of those companies. If they 
become injured in any way while work- 
ing on their job, or even if they are 
hurt through acts of violence created 
by the striking union men, they come 
under the clauses of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, are entitled to all of 
its provisions, and can Claim and secure 
redress under the law. The fact that 
they are so-called strike-breakers does 
not exclude them at all from the act 
and their employers are just as respon- 
sible for them under the law as they 
were for their former union workmen.” 

This, and other authorities inter 
viewed, pointed out the fact that the 
strikers themselves, when they had 
“gone out on strike,” have simply lost 
their jobs or had temporarily resigned 
them. They cease to be workmen for 
the railroad or coal company employ- 
ing them and are not entitled to any 
provisions coming under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. They are in the 
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Loose Use of Word “Mutuals” 


Careless use of the 
in attacks upon non-agency insurance 
carriers made by stock company in- 
surance agents, underwriters and news- 
papers is causing resentment in life 
insurance ranks. as it gives the general 
impression that all mutual insurance 
is being attacked. 

Many of the greatest life insurance 
companies are mutualized, and their 
general agents and managers think the 


word “mutuals” 


pesition of status quo for the time be- 
ing. If they are injured during any 
riots or by acts of violence caused on 
account of a strike they can obtain no 
redress from their former employers or 
claim any damages from them on ac- 
count of it, They are no longer on the 
payrolls of the companies, do not work 
for them, and are in the same category 
as any other man who is temporarily 
out of a job. 
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entire system is under attack by the 
local fire and casualty insurance agents 
of America whereas the only mutuals 
being attacked are those not having an 
agency force to solicit business. The 
particular expression which gets the goat 
of the mutual life people is this: “Give 
insftrance to a mutual and you are en- 
couraging socialism.” Lots of people 
in the stock ranks think that expres- 
sion is bunk anyway, and it can be 
imagined how representatives of the 
Metropolitan Life, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, Prudential and similar 
companies feel when the impression is 
circulated by fire and casualty agents 
that they are sympathetic with gsocial- 
ism or Redflagism. 
od * * 
Ball Player Human Life Values 

In view of the fancy figures paid for 
ball players nowadays a railroad wreck 
injuring a number of members of a 


championship ball team would be a 
serious matter all around. One of the 
baseball 


magnates of a losing team 
complained to a baseball reporter the 
other day: 

“It’s getting so now that as soon as 
a kid in a minor league shows such 
promise that the scouts report on him 
and the owners start negotiations to 
sell him the first figure that crops into 
their heads is $75,000. That’s the 
minimum.” 

On that basis if all the members of 
a traveling ball club of the top rank 
were killed in a wreck the financial 
loss to the owners of the team would 
run over $1,000,000. 

* * . 
Shulte Cigar Stores and Giles 
Windstorm 

The Shulte cigar stores to the num- 
ber of 800 have protected their windows 
with Giles’ Windstorm Protector. F. 
Seymour Giles, the inventor of this 


device, is manager of the plate glass 
department of the Massachusetts B. & 
TI. A recent issue of “Scientific Ameri- 
can” described the protector in consid- 
erable detail. 
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Subcontractor Com-ensation Activities 

In the revised compensation law of 
this state, effective in April, this year, 
it is provided that a contractor, the 
subject of whose contract includes 
hazardous employment, and who sub- 
contracts all or any part of the contract 
shall be liable for compensation to in- 
jured employes for injuries arising out 
of the hazardous employment, unless 
the subcontractor’ primarily liable 
therefor has obtained compensation for 
such employe so injured. Much busi- 
ness is being written on these sub- 
contractors. 

eee 


Say Data Can Be Used in Competition 

It is necessary in this state for every 
employer who has complied with the 
compensation act to post in a conspicu- 
ous place about his establishment no- 
tice that he has complied with the 
rules and regulations of the compensa- 
tion act; and also “the commissioner 
may require any employer to furnish 
a written statement at any time show- 
ing the stock corporation or mutual 
association in which such employer is 
insured or the manner in which such 
employer has complied with any pro- 
vision of this chapter.” There is con- 
siderable objection to this on the theory 
that it is furnishing information which 
can be used in competition. 


Commercial Casualty Fishing Trip 

Manager Wilkins, of the Commercial 
Casualty Co., in New York, accom- 
panied by Messrs. Shale. Van Winkle, 
and other representatives of the com- 
pany, have had a most enjoyable fishing 
party off the Jersey Coast. 

. * s 


Lives on Mountain Top 

Judge Ragon, of Ragon, Cohn & 
Ragon, Chattanooga, Tenn, general 
agents of United States Casualty, was 
chairman of a committee of three which 
constructed and was generally respon- 
sible for the road up Lookout Moun- 
tain. He resides at the top of the 


mountain. 
eee 


Moorhead Back From South 

Donaldson St. C. Moorhead, second as- 
sistant secretary of the United States 
Casualty, and in charge of personal 
accident and health, has returned from 
a trip through the South. He says that 
nearly everybody he met was in favor 
of having the fliver king’s Muscle 
Shoals offer go through, as they thought 
it would result in prosperity for the 


South. 
a * * 


Murray an Acquisition 

It is the general opinion on the 
Street that Francis E. Carr & Co. made 
a ten-strike when they obtained Arthur 
M. Murray as a partner. Mr. Murray 
is generally regarded as one of the 
most far-seeing and capable of under- 
writers and it is no secret that he 
was once offered the general manage- 
ment of a large casualty company. 
which offer was declined because Mr. 
Murray at the time regarded that he 
did not have sufficient experience to 
accept. Francis E. Carr & Co., by the 
way, have a lead pipe cinch on con- 
siderable business of members of the 
exclusive Rockaway Hunt and Piping 
Rock clubs on Long Island. 


Clever Perrin Slogan 

One of the cleverest slogans on the 
Street is that of W. L. Perrin & Son— 
“Perrin-ial-Service—the Keynote of 
Success for the Broker.” 

* + * 
Can’t Always Tell From Dun and 
Bradstreet 

One of the active young brokers on 
the Street had this grouch to communi- 
cate to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“Companies are crying for premiums, 
but after you dig them up they are 
mighty particular as to what they will 
take, and in my opinion they are plac- 
ing too much credence on Dun and 
Bradstreet. There’s many a man with 
a rating in six figures who has failed 
recently. Times are uncertain and the 
wealthy man of today may be the 
pauper of tomorrow. A lot can happen 
in a week in the wholesale district.” 

* * 


Industrial Surgical Clinics 

Doctors Michael H. Barsky and 
Walter H. Oliver are busy with their 
Industrial Surgical Clinics at 84 Wil- 
liam street, having their offices next 
door to the Royal Indemnity’s compensa- 
tion claim department. Among other 
work they have organized a health and 
welfare service department for: 1—pre- 
employment examinations; 2—periodic 
re-examinations; 3-——-routine eye exam- 
inations; 4—treatment of minor ail- 
ments; 5-—-sanitary and health inspec- 
tions; 6—first aid instructions. 

* ” * 
Yarnall’s New Job 

“Jimmie” Yarnall, the former New 
York Commercial insurance editor who 
has gone with the “Journal of Com- 
merce” in Philadelphia, will handle tex- 
tiles and other departments there in 
addition to insurance. His parents live 
in Philadelphia and it was in that city 
that he made his newspaper start. 

* * * 


Hard u» Fox Loot in Patterson 

After running the entire gamut of po:-- 
sibilities in the way of prospects in 
the way of movable goods burglars en- 
tered another field a few nights ago 
when they stole the front door of a 
house in Patterson, N. J. Max Thomp- 
son told the police of that city that 
when he retired in the evening he 
locked the front door of his home at 
297 Ellison street. The following morn- 
ing the door was gone. Police expect 
to make arrests by watching houses 
which might fit the door in the expecta- 
tion that the next step will be an 
attempt by the thief to smuggle a house 
out of the city. 

* * + 
Visiting Bar Harbor 

Visiting Bar Harbor among others 
is Manager Conroy, of the Massachu- 
setts B. & I. 
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To Make Insurance Triply Sure 


HE Roman Legion, the strongest 

fighting machine of ancient days, 
went into battle with a triple line of de- 
fense. First came the Hastati, or young 
men; second, the Principes, or more ex- 
perienced soldiers; and third, the 77riarii, 
or veterans. This formation was consid- 
ered to give the greatest strength to 
meet the unexpected crises of battle. 


Modern Stock Insurance in its battle 
against fire loss has three strong lines of 

















defense. First, the Capital, furnished by 
the stockholders who assume the total 
risk; second, the Reserve Fund, required 
by law as an emergency safeguard; and 
third, the Premium Payments, which 
meet normal losses and running expenses. 
This triple line gives ample strength for 
any crisis. 


Glens Falls has never failed to pay a 
valid claim in its seventy-three years of 
business. 
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Up-to-date insurance agents are using the settlement options of the 
policies more than they ever did before and correct use of these options will 
go a long way to broaden the protection which life insurance properly fur- 
nishes. A number of leading actuaries were asked by The Eastern Under- 
writer to take some settlement option in the contract of their company and 
explain its operation for the benefit of the insurance agents in the country. 


These statements follow: 


Stated Life Income to Beneficiary 


By Edward B. Morris, Actuary, Travelers 


There are two general classes of 
settlement options used by the Travel- 
ers: First, to the insured, provided for 
at the maturity of an endowment con 
tract and in lieu of the cash settlement, 
granting paid-up life insurance or paid- 
up life insurance and cash, or an an- 
nuity either for life or for a fixed term 
and life. On all forms there is usually 
granted settlements to the beneficiary 
in case the policy becomes a claim, the 
policy being converted in lieu of a 
single payment at death into an income- 
paying policy for a certain period or 
tor life. 

All of these settlement options add a 
certain elasticity to the contract. A 
man buys insurance for protection. The 
individual, of course, does not know at 
the time he purchases insurance when 
he will die or what his circumstances 
will be at that time. If he did, and de- 
sired to provide a stated income to his 
beneficiary for her remaining lifetime, 
he would likely purchase a continuous 
instalment form, an extra premium be- 
ing added to provide for the deferred 
continuous instalment benefit; but the 
insured may outlive the beneficiary, in 
which event the extra premiums paid 
for the deferred benefit would be lost, 
or the insured and the beneficiary may 
both live until old age, in which event 
the certain period in the continuous in- 
stalment option guaranteeing the instal- 
ments, say, for twenty years, is too long 
as far as the original beneficiary may 
be concerned; consequently, this form 
loses a certain flexibility. Another ob- 
jection to the continuous instalment 
policy lies in the loss to the insured in 
event of change of beneficiary. 

Ladd the above remarks only to illus- 
trate the point that no insured can 
know the circumstances which may con- 
front his beneficiary or beneficiaries at 
his death unless his death occurs fairly 
soon after the issuance of the policy. 

On the other hand, the settlement 
benefits granted under life insurance 
policies do in themselves provide for a 
certain freedom of option either to the 
insured or to the beneficiary from time 
to time and which may better care for 
the changed conditions as they occur. 

Under these settlements, the insured 
may either elect the option himself, 
which generally is executed by means 
of a trust agreement, thereby forcing 
the beneficiary to accept instalment 
payments at his death, or if the insured 
does not select an option, his bene- 
ficiary at his death may, and instead of 


taking the policy in one cash payment, 
take the proceeds in instalments ac- 
cording to one of the various options 
granted by the company. Our experi- 
ence has been, however, that the bene- 
ficiary, if she becomes entitled to the 
entire cash value of the policy, rarely 
elects an instalment option but takes 
the proceeds of the policy in cash for 
wise, or unwise, investment, There is 
no argument, we believe, but that in- 
surance proceeds would be better con- 
served if the insured during his life- 
time directed how the insurance benefit 
should be paid. The trust agreement 
issued under these circumstances dur- 
ing the insured’s lifetime and by his 
direction may readily be changed as 
circumstances change, at the insured’s 
request, so that a certain elasticity is 
still available. As the beneficiary grows 
older, the income during her remaining 
life becomes, of course, of lessening 
value because of the shorter period in- 
volved, so that the insured may wisely 
from time to time reconsider this ques- 
tion. 


Your letter evidently asks for a dis- 
cussion of one option offered by the 
Travelers Insurance Company rather 
than a discussion of the whole subject. 
We believe that the option offered in 
the policies of the Travelers providing 
for a life income to the beneficiary of 
a stated amount with return at her 
death of the excess face amount of the 
insurance over the instalments paid 
has many argumenis in its favor. The 
amount of instalments is, of course, 
fixed according to the age of the bene- 
ficiary at the insured’s death, there be- 
ing but one beneficiary named. The 
advantages of this option may perhaps 
be outlined as follows: 


(1) Provides continuous instalment 
benefits without extra premium; 
the entire premium paid is reflected 
in the surrender value; 


(2) The amount of income increases 
with the age of the beneficiary at 
the death of the insured, thus re- 
flecting a probable improvement in 
the family standard of living; 


(3) Provision for refund at the death 
of the beneficiary is clean-cut and 
easy to understand, and insures 
that under no circumstances will 
any part of the face amount of the 
policy be lost; 

This refund is of substantial 
amount for many years after the 
insured’s death, decreasing with the 
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passing of time, so that if there are 
minor children to be protected in 
event of the beneficiary’s death this 
protection is greatest when their 
majority is furthest away. If de- 
sired, of course, the refund can 
itself be converted into instalments 
by a further trust agreement; 

(5) The period during which the guar- 
anteed refund prevails after the 
death of the insured is longest 
when the beneficiary is young—that 
is, when the time to the majority 
of the children is most likely to be 
long. For example: if the insured 
dies when the beneficiary is 28, the 
option provides for $3.98 a month 
for each $1,000 of insurance; if the 
beneficiary dies at any time before 
252 monthly payments have been 
made (21 years) a refund will be 


payable. If the beneficiary, how- 
ever, were forty-seven when the in- 
sured dies, it is not likely that the 
protection will be needed for the 
children for so long a period. This 
is reflected in the option which at 
that age of the beneficiary provides 
$5 a month, so that the guarantee 
expires in 200 months (16 years 
and 8 months); 


(6) The insured may during his life- 
time, after having elected the op- 
tion above noted, change the same 
to another form to meet then exist- 
ing conditions. 


I believe, however, that the option 
above described perhaps as well meets 
all conditions which may confront the 
beneficiary at the insured’s death as 
any one option can. 


Proceeds Left With the Company 





By William Macfarlane, Actuary, New York Life 


OPTION (1). “The proceeds may be 
left with the company subject to with- 
drawal in whole or in part at any time 
on demand in sums of not less than 
$100. The company will credit interest 
annually on the proceeds so left with it 
at such rate as it may each year declare 
on such funds and guarantees that the 
rate of interest shall never be less than 


3%.” 


The above option, which appears in 
the policies of the New York Life, is 
being availed of more and more each 
year. It fills a real want. When the 
proceeds of a life insurance policy have 
not been otherwise disposed of by the 
insured during his lifetime, the bene- 
ficiary may leave the proceeds of the 
policy on deposit with the company and 
in many instances this has served the 
beneficiary’s needs much better than 
they would have been served had she 
taken the proceeds in cash and, without 
any experience in such matters, endeav- 
ored to put the money in a safe place. 
In country districts where the bank 
may be ten or twenty miles from the 
place where the beneficiary lives, it is 
not convenient for the beneficiary to 
open a bank account which would in 
most cases be a savings account and 
not a checking account at such a dis- 
tance from her. 


Under this option the beneficiary may 
leave her money with the company and 
she is able to draw upon her account 
by mail sums such as she needs. This 
option we find is availed of mostly in 
connection with policies of comparative- 
ly small amounts—$1,000, $2,000 and 
$3,000 contracts—and, speaking in gen- 
eral terms, the service rendered is very 
much appreciated by the beneficiaries, 
who often write thanking the company 
for courtesies extended. 


Funds are allowed to remain on de- 


posit on the average between two and 
three years. Of course, we have with- 
drawals which use up the fund within a 
year, but most of the accounts last be 
tween two and three years. Among the 
cases which have been out of the ordi- 
nary, two of general interest may be 
mentioned. The first covered a policy 
of rather large amount and the bene- 
ficiary left the proceeds on deposit. 
Shortly before the time when the first 
interest credit was to be made, the 
beneficiary requested that we send her 
a check for comparatively large amount 
by a certain date. We informed her 
that if we sent her the money on the 
date asked for, she would lose interest 
on amount withdrawn if it was with- 
drawn before the interest credit date. 
She wrote back thanking us and asking 
that we send her the money as soon 
after that date as practical. Later she 
called at the home office and showed 
that the money was being invested 
through reputable brokers in high class 
securities. She withdrew comparativel) 
large sums several times until the ac 
count was entirely closed. The ladys 
in other words, when having opportunity 
to invest in high class securities re- 
turning a fair rate of interest, drew on 
her account for the exact amount re- 
quired. 


The other case was not such a happy 
one. The beneficiary had left the pro- 
ceeds of the policy of $2,500 with the 
company. Some plausible shark con- 
vinced her that she was unwise to leave 
her money with the New York Life 
when he could get her 8% on her money 
She drew the entire amount out, en- 
dorsed the check over to him and that 
is the last she has seen of it. We 
learned about it only because she called 
at the home office requesting us to show 
her who had endorsed the check which 
we had given her in settlement of her 
account. The man to whom she had 
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given the check denied having received 
her money. : 

Of course, there is always the possi- 
bility, if the money is not tied up by 
the insured during his lifetime, that 


the beneficiary may have it stolen from 
her as it was in this case. Neverthe- 
less, there is a legitimate field for Op 
tion (1) in many cases. It has served 
many beneficiaries as well. 


Optional Settlements at Maturity 





By H. I. B. Rice, Associate Actuary, Connecticut Mutual 


Our policy contract first included 
“optional settlements” in 1906. The 
present option 1, a provision whereby 
the company pays instalments for a 
given number of years (two to thirty 
years) in place of having the proceeds 
of the policy in a lump sum, was among 
the first of such options and has always 
been one of the most popular. Such 
instalment payments may be on an an- 


nual, semi-annual, quarterly or monthly 
basis, the first instalment being payable 
immediately upon maturity of the pol- 
icy. These guaranteed instalments are 
based upon 3% interest. In addition 
dividends are payable consisting of such 
rate of interest in excess of the 3% 
guaranteed, ‘“‘as shall from time to time 
be determined and thereto apportioned” 
(the company’s present rate being based 
on 444% earnings—114%24% excess inter- 
est). Such excess interest is taken 
upon the balance of the fun (in other 
words, the computed value of the future 
instalments) in hand since the date of 
the last such instalment due and for the 
period from such date. Consequently, 
such dividends are larger in case of the 
earlier periodic payments and diminish 
as the balance of the principal fund re- 
duces. Such principal fund starting 
with the proceeds of the policy reduces 
to zero after the last instalment has 
been paid. 


Our practice in connection with this 
option permits of part of the proceeds 
being payable in a lump sum to meet 
immediate expenses, such as unpaid 
bills, funeral expenses, etc. This and 
the other options of the policy may be 
availed of by the payee or payees at 
maturity of the policy, or the insured 
may enter into an agreement with the 
company in his own lifetime by which 
he selects in advance the method of 
settlement that he thinks will best pro- 
tect his dependents after his death. Con- 
ditions often change in course of time 
and his agreement with the company 
may from time to time be changed to 
meet new conditions. The insured often 
wants to make the arrangement in be- 
half of his own family, for he is the one 
to whom the agent has explained these 
technical but most important features 
of the policy, and he wants to be as- 
sured of what seems to him the wisest 
method of payment of the proceeds of 
the policy rather than to leave the whole 
matter to his wife after his death. He 
wants to protect his widow, perhaps, 
from sharpers, ever on the scent for the 
unwary to relieve them gently of the 
burden connected with keeping posses- 
sion of any funds of which they may 
become the owners. Perhaps, even, he 
May want to protect his widow from the 
affliction of too much advice from well- 
meaning friends. 


Probably the typical case, where the 
need of family protection is greatest, is 
that of a young husband with wife liv- 
ing and with one or more small children. 
Ideal protection would involve an in- 
come to the widow as long as she may 
live and should she die soon after him, 
something for the children to live on 
until they grow up. Such more com- 


plete protection, however, may be en- 
tirely beyond the purse of the young 
husband and father. As time goes on 
and his fortunes improve he can and 
should work toward more complete pro- 
tection for his family, but how about 
those first few critical years of his mar- 
ried life? These are the years that 
cause him the most concern. For such 
early period option 1 comes to his assis- 
tance. Suppose he can afford only 
$2,500 of insurance to begin with, even 
when making use of term rates for the 
first two, three or four years. $2,330 of 
insurance will, in addition to dividends 
referred to above, furnish $100 a month 
for two years, and also $170 lump sum 
payment, in addition to the first install- 
ment of $100. 

Later on the insured’s finances will 
enable him to build up the insurance to 
$5,000, let us say, extending the $100 a 
month payments to cover four years 
instead of two and giving in addition a 
lump sum payment of $470; at a still 
later time our insured can afford, say, 
$11,000 of insurance equivalent to im- 
mediate cash of $600 and monthly in- 
stallments of $100 carried on for ten 
years. Perhaps at this point he may well 
consider paying the necessary extra pre- 
mium in connection, with his outstand- 
ing policies—and if he is then insurable 
this can be done in case of the Con- 
necticut Mutual—to effect the continua. 
tion of the $100 monthly payments be- 
yond the ten years to his widow for her 
whole lifetime. 

The above illustrations indicate a plan 
whereby a minimum living income will 
be provided for a minimum period out 
of the proceeds of the maximum insur- 
ance that can be afforded at the time. 
Under the conditions of the illustrations 
this is far better than any plan that 
gives less than a minimum living in- 
come albeit for a greater period of time. 
The plan is justly popular then. It gives 
assurance of a “period for rehabilita- 
tion,” in our illustration all the protec- 
tion that can be paid for at first. As 
the insured can pay for more let him 
first extend the rehabilitation period 
and then consider protection for the 
whole lifetime of his widow, but not 
until then. A period for rehabilitation— 
a breathing spell—a period within which 
one can become adjusted to new eondi- 
tions, a time within which dependents 
may themselves learn to become pro- 
ducers: This period is a “sine qua non” 
in case of the man of very limited re- 
sources if distress is to be avoided, and 
such a period is precisely what our op- 
tion 1 furnishes. 

Option 1 may be used also in connec- 
tion with providing a fund for the edu- 
cation of children, but this is a sec- 
ondary use and what was intended to 
be a brief note is already so long that 
1 shall not go further into detail. 

The various optional settlements of 
a policy meet different situations and 
needs. In amplifying how one meets 
definite situations it is not to be in- 
ferred that the other options are not 
equally of service in meeting the needs 
of other situations. Here is where the 
agent can be of great service in advis- 
ing the insured the right course to fol- 
low in his own circumstances, _ 


The Best Form of Settlement 





By John K. Gore, Vice-President and Actuary, Prudential 


The settlement under a life insurance 
contract is second in importance only 
to the fact that there is a policy to 
be settled. Owing to the varying im- 
mediate requirements of a beneficiary 
and the varying conditions in which the 
estate of the insured (exclusive of in- 
surance) is left, coupled with the fact 
that most men die under-insured, no 
fixed method of settlement can be laid 
down. On the assumption, however, 
that there is a sufficient amount of 





JOHN K. GORE 


available assets to take care of im- 
mediate necessities (if not, a sufficient 
amount of the insurance could be divert- 
ed to this purpose) and that the total 
amount of insurance carried. is $10,000, 
the best form of settlement would be 
to have the whole sum converted into 
equivalent monthly payments on the 
continuous plan; that is, for a fixed 
term of years certain and as long after 


as the beneficiary may survive. For 
example, a beneficiary forty years old 
at the time a Prudential policy for 
$10,000 becomes a claim by the death 
of the insured, is entitled to an annual 
income of $583.20, payable in monthly 
instalments of $48.60, for at least five 
years, and so long thereafter as the 
beneficiary may live. In addition to 
this monthly income the company is 
now paying during the five years of 
instalments certain, an annual dividend 
equivalent to one per cent on the value 
of the unused portion of the instal- 
ments certain. Although these divi- 
dends are payable annually they aver- 
age about $1.12 a month, which added 
to the monthly instalments of $48.60 
makes the total average monthly pay- 
ments during the first five years im- 
mediately following the death of the 
insured $49.72. As no dividends are 
payable after the five year period re- 
ferred to, the monthly payments of 
$48.60 obtain thereafter. 

While it is possible to find an in- 
vestment that would yield a higher 
rate of interest, it would ba impossible 
to find one which could be made pay- 
able in monthly instalments and at the 
same time be without any risk as to 
loss of capital. Not only is this true 
but the beneficiary is relieved from all 
responsibility and worry with regard 
to the investment, and the checks for 
her monthly income will be delivered 
promptly each month without any ac- 
tion on her part. Moreover, there will 
be no legal or investment expenses, .no 
loss of interest on capital, and the 
necessity of paying taxes on the prin- 
cipal or income will be remote. 

The age of the beneficiary at the time 
of the death of the insured has an 
influence upon the amount of the in- 
stalments, as the older the beneficiary 
the greater will be the monthly pay- 
ments, as an example: if in the illus- 
tration. given above, the beneficiary 
were age sixty instead of age forty, 
the monthly instalments payable for 
five years certain and thereafter would 
be $76.30 instead of $48.69. 

The illustrations above cited are 
based on $10,000 of insurance, but in 
the case of larger amounts the monthly 
income would, of course, be proportion- 
ately greater. 


The Standard Option of Settlement 





By Percy H. Evans, Actuary, Northwestern Mutual Life 


It is now nearly twenty-five years 
since the officers of life companies gave 
practical effect to their conviction that 
in selling policies payable in a lump 
sum only the companies were giving 
a very incomplete service to their mem- 
bers. Instances of life insurance pay- 
ments dissipated by the extravagance 
of beneficiaries untrained in the ele- 
ments of prudence, or lost through un- 
wise investments had made it evident 
that upon the maturity of the policy 
some form of investment should be 
available to the beneficiary that would 
protect the proceeds of the insurance 
even to the extent of depriving the 
beneficiary of any control over it if so 
desired by the insured. In these con- 
siderations originated the present prac- 


tice of writing policies so that in lieu 
of payment in a lump sum the pro- 
ceeds may be applied to produce a 
monthly, quarterly, semi-annual or an- 
nual income to the beneficiary either 
for a term of years or for life. There 
are commonly three forms of alterna- 
tive income settlements offered in lieu 
of payment in one sum. 

A. To leave the proceeds with the 
company at interest with payment 
ment of the principal at some 
future date. 

B. To divide the proceeds and pay 
them in a fixed number of period- 
ical installments on a guaranteed 
interest basis. 

C. To pay a fixed number of period- 
ical installments to be continued 
thereafter for so long as the bene- 
ficiary survives to receive them. 
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Sixty Years in Business 


Largest Fiduciary Institution in New England. 


Named JOHN HANCOCK in honor of the first gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, and first signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 


JOHN HANCOCK made the Signature famous. 


Your Signature on the application for an Endowment 
or Income for Life Policy is your Declaration of 
Independence. 


Policies made secure by reserves maintained on the 
highest standard with additional contingent reserves 
providing protection against all emergencies. Total 
Assets, $239,693,000; Policyholders Reserves and all 
other Liabilities, $226,361,000; Contingent Reserves, 
$13,332,000. 


Policy Contracts include all equities and options. 


Business done through agents. Information and 
advice on all matters relating to life insurance are 
available at any time through the Agencies or Home 
Office of this Company. 


Declaration of Independence 
A FACSIMILE copy of the Declaration of 
dence has been issue 


Independence : su ohn 
ancock Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
This reproduction is a composite reduced fac- 
simile one-quarter size, taken from a facsimile 
re ne uction of the original ela mag of Inde- wile 
en e made by W. I. Stone, in 1823, under the 
irect fon of John Quincy das, then Secretary Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
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There are in practice some variations 
of these forms and some additional 
forms but the options outlined are those 
commonly placed at the disposal of the 
parties. Having of necessity adopted 
assumptions as to interest and annuity 
values the benefits guaranteed under 
these alternative options of settlement 
are the exact mathematical equivalents 
of the proceeds otherwise payable in 
one sum. It is the practice of most 
companies to increase the guaranteed 
benefits by periodical dividends derived 
from any interest earned in excess of 
the guaranteed rate. 

The forms in which thes. alternative 
methods of settlement appear in life 
insurance contracts as published are 
by no means perfect in many cases. 
In constructing the policy provisions 
for these options consideration ought 
to be given to the following require- 
ments 

The benefits available should be com- 
pletely and definitely set forth in the 
policy as originally issued so as to 
show very clearly the rights and inter- 
est of the insured and beneficiary. 

As the benefits extend over a long 
term of years there should be a provi- 
sion for one or more beneficiaries in 
succession in case the primary benefi- 
ciary dies so that there can be no 
doubt as to the descent and final dis- 
position of her interest. Without clear- 
ly expressed provisions governing the 
descent of the benefits the proceeds 
of the insurance may find their way 
to persons the insured had no desire 
to benefit. Many of these policy pro- 
visions in current use are vague or 
ambiguous in this respect. 

The settlement provisions should by 
clear and unmistakable language enable 
the insured, if he so desires, to with- 
hold from the beneficiaries the privi- 
lege of withdrawing the proceeds in 
cash or of changing the form of settle- 
ment he has selected. The writer has 
in mind one case where the privilege 
of change was left with the beneficiary 
because against advice the insured 
postponed an intended instruction to 
the contrary. As a result the general 
agent regularly on each instalment day 
devotes an hour towards convincing 
the beneficiary that she ought not to 
withdraw the benefit in one sum. He 
believes that if the beneficiary exer- 
cises her right to withdraw the pro- 
ceeds the money will be quickly wasted 
and the beneficiary left destitute. 

The outstanding merit of the stand- 
ard forms of settlement over survivor- 
ship benefits requiring an extra pre- 
mium lies in the fact that the benefits 
are alternatives equivalent to the pro- 
ceeds payable at maturity. This fact 
gives the insurance contract as income 
protection a high degree of flexibility 
towards meeting the needs of the bene- 
ficiaries when the death of the insured 
occurs. Whatever the status of the 
beneficial interest may be when the 
insurance is issued it is likely to be 
very different twenty years later. The 
three standard settlement options are 
80 flexible that any change in the con- 
ditions can be met by a change in the 
form of settlement. On the other hand, 
Special income contracts of the sur- 
vivorship type requiring an extra pre- 
mium are not flexible and frequently 
turn out to be unsuited to the changed 
conditions of the parties. 

It would be only a mild exaggeration 
to say that every family presents a 
separate problem in income protection. 
The efficient salesman must have ac- 
quired so complete an understanding of 
the. settlement options that he can 
Solve each problem as it is presented. 
It will be the rare case where the 
Standard options cannot be made to 
Cover the facts satisfactorily. Home 


office experience, however, suggests 
the advice to agents that it is well 
to strive for simplicity and avoid bur- 
dening policies with highly compli- 
cated settlement endorsements, Funda- 
mentally the protective needs of the 
majority of families are simple and the 
less complex the solution the more 
satisfactory it will be in the long run. 

The following is an outline of an 
actual case which illustrates benefits 
applicable to a large proportion of the 
cases the agent will encounter: 

In 1910 Mr. S., a manufacturer, aged 
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51, took $90,000 of insurance in the 
Northwestern Mutual. He paid $15,- 
769.47 in premiums and died in 1913. 
One-third of $90,000 was payable to 
each of three beneficiaries; widow, 
then aged 49% years; daughter G., aged 
25 and daughter A., aged 19%, the 
policy payable to each naming the other 
two as contingent beneficiaries, jointly 
or the survivor. The proceeds were 
made payable under Option “C” in 
monthly installments for 25 years cer- 
tain and so long thereafter as the di- 
rect beneficiary survived to receive 
the payments, i. e., during the lifetime 
of each beneficiary with a reversion in 
case of death to the contingent’ bene- 
ficiaries of any part of the first 300 
monthly payments then unpaid. 

As a result of this insurance on which 
the company received only $15,769.47 
in premiums each of the three benefi- 
ciaries has her own separate life in- 
come payable monthly, with a contin- 
gent interest in the other two. These 
incomes including dividends and two 
increases made by the company in the 
amounts guaranteed have for the first 
ten years succeeding the death of the 
insured averaged per month: to the 
widow $155.13; daughter G. $131.12 and 
daughter A. $127.97, a total average 
income of $4,970.64 or 5.52% of $90,000. 

Had the principal sum been trusteed 
in 1913 and invested in a selected list 
of nine highest grade railway securi- 
ties the investment would, at the prices 
then prevailing, have been made to 
yield about 4.25% interest ($3,825 per 
annum) and subject as a trust to any 
losses occurring in the list of invest- 
ments selected. By the end of 1920 
the market value of this list would 
have dropped from $90,000 to about 
$76,370. The recovery in bond values 
since 1920 would have restored the list 





to a current market value of about 
$84,124, the present purchase price of 
the list yielding about 4.75% interest. 

Comparing the result of a trust in- 
vestment in the highest grade railway 
bonds made in 1913 at 4.25% yielding 
an income of $3,825 on the assumption 
that no investment losses occurred, it 
will be seen that the Option C insur- 
ance settlement has given during the 
first ten years an average income of 
$4,970.64, of which $4,194 is guaranteed 
by the company exclusive of any divi- 
dends. This settlement does not of 
course provide for the ultimate re- 
turn of the principal in cash. In cases 
where the eventual return of principal 
is considered important the agent will 
use Option A under which the proceeds 


can be left with the insurance com- 
pany at interest. Had this insurance 
of $90,000 been settled under Option A 
the beneficiaries would now be receiv- 
ing an income of $4,140 or 4.6% of 
which 3% or $2,700 would be guaranteed 
with a reversion of the entire $90,000 
to the estate of the last survivor of 
the three beneficiaries, 

Under the existing Federal Tax laws 
the insurance herein described would 
be exempt from Income Tax. Under 
the Estate Tax an exemption of $40,000 
is allowed to life insurance in addition 
to the generai exemption of $50,000 so 
that if the $90,000 of life insurance 
constituted the entire estate there 
would be no tax, either income or 
estate. 


Funds for Educating the Children 





By C. R. Fitzgerald, Actuary, State Mutual Life 


Agents are meeting with a consid- 
erable degree of success in placing in- 
surance for the primary purpose of pro- 
viding the funds for the education of the 
children. The plan has been presented 
in two ways: 

(1) To furnish a fund which will pro- 
vide for the education of the child, i. e., 
a monthly income for four or five years 
certain, the first monthly payment to 
be made at a definite age of the child 
it the insured is then dead, the insured 
feeling that his resources and income 
are such that he can furnish the funds 
for his children’s education during his 
own lifetime. 

To take an example: policyholder age 
thirty-five—son three years old. On the 
death of the insured the proceeds of the 
policy left with the company under op- 
tion “C”’—interest dividends and guar- 
anteed interest to be left to accumulate 
at interest until child is eighteen years 
old, then to be used to furnish monthly 
income under option “A” for five years 
certain, If insured dies in three years 
child will then be six and the proceeds 
will be left for twelve years. On the 
basis of $1,009 the proceeds will amount 
in twelve years to $1,715.46 (interest 
dividend based on company’s present 
rate of 16%). Under option “A” the 
sum of $1,000 will furnish monthly in- 
come of $17.91 for five years and the 
sum of $1,715.46 will furnish a monthly 
income of $30.72 for five years certain, 
disregarding altogether the interest 
dividends payable. 


(2) To provide a definite sum per 
month for a definite time, such sum to 
commence at a definite age of the child: 
for example, insured is now thirty-five 
years old, child eight years old—the 
income is for $100 per month for five 
years certain. Here we should consider 
a ten-year endowment policy for the 
sum of $5,580, premium $565.76 or by 
the use of a surrender value of the 
policy at the end of the tenth year to 
provide an instalment settlement we 
may select an ordinary life for $38,216 
of insurance, annual premium $1,007.03. 
By varying the plan the amount of in- 
surance may be provided for almost any 
amount between the above limits, 


This second plan might appeal to the 
prospect to provide protection for a cer- 
tain definite beneficiary, but the fact 
that it requires the maturity or the sur- 
render of the insurance at a definite 
time with loss of the protection would 
doom it as an attractive proposition 
where protection might be required for 
contingent beneficiaries, 


There would appear to be quite a field 
for the Educational Endowment policy 
and in its presentation a splendid op- 
portunity for making a strong appeal to 
the prospect’s best instincts—the pro- 
tection of his children. With a definite 
plan whose cost is within his means, his 
interest will be aroused, the desire for 
the insurance thus will be created, and 
success to the agent presenting the plan 
will be assured. 


Salary Continuance Agreement 





By Robert Henderson, Actuary, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


The general purpose of all options of 
settlement used in connection with life 
insurance policies may be said to be to 
insure the insurance provided for in 
the contract by providing directly for 
the payment of the proceeds to the 
beneficiary at the times when it will be 
of most value. Where the amount of 
insurance is very small, such as is ordi- 
narily provided under instalment poli- 
cies, so that it is only approximately 
sufficient to cover the extra expense 
connected with the death of the insured, 
the most useful time will, of course, be 
immediately upon presentation of proofs 
of death. On the other hand, where 
there is a wife and family to be taken 
care of and the husband is able to carry 
a sufficient amount of insurance to pro- 


vide a substantial income to the wife 
during her entire lifetime, the continu- 
ous instalment option clause, which 
makes such provision with a reversion 
in case of her death within twenty years 
to the children, would seem to be de- 
sirable. 

Neither of these cases is, however, 
the typical case of life insurance. The 
average policy issued during the year 
1920 by the companies licensed to do 
business in New York State was about 
$2,200, and the average policy in force 
is less than that amount. It is probable, 
therefore, that taking duplicate policies 
on the same life into consideration, the 
average amount of insurance carried on 
each insured life is somewhat less than 
$3,000, This amount is more than would 
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UPPOSE a prospect should unexpectedly turn the tables on you! 





Suppose he has been doing more thinking about his Life Insurance 
problem than you have! 


Suppose he should say,—“Tell me definitely—give me data based on 
average and accurate experience—show me scientifically what I ought to do,— 
what part of my income must continue— what part should be charged to me— 
what kind of division is best to make—to wife, to children? How may the 
sources of income be concisely classified? How much insurance will supply 
this balance? How can I provide reserve funds, future incomes for myself, and 
within my means? How can! make insurance outlay a productive expenditure ? 
What is its reasonable proportion to other living costs>’’ etc. 





Men are beginning to think more and more seriously about matters of this 
kind. Some of the plans this agency has tried in this connection, will be sent 
to anyone on request. 


We will be glad of your suggestions and criticism. 


A free exchange of ideas and experiences is one of the ways by which 
Life Insurance salesmanship can be raised to higher professional standards. 





IVES & MYRICK, Managers 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. of NEW YORK 


38 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK 





1909 (Insurance Paid for) - - $ 1,400,000 
1921 (nsurance Paid for) - - 24,300,000 
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Actuaries Discuss Options 





ordinarily be required for immediate 
needs at the time of the death of the 
insured, but yet, if applied to the pur- 
chase of a life income, would purchase 
only from ten to fifteen dollars a month, 
according to the age of the beneficiary. 

The first five years following the 
death of the breadwinner is a crucial 
period in the affairs of the average fam- 
ily. If these years can be bridged over 
by a continuance of a substantial part 
of the customary income to the widow 
and children, the family can usually 
adjust itself to the changed conditions. 
A period of five years, during which 
their absolute requirements were taken 
care of, would permit them a sufficient 
time to rearrange their affairs in con- 
formity to their altered circumstances. 
The Salary Continuance Agreement, 
which was devised for this need, is a 
variant form of the regular fixed instal- 
ment option. This provision is substan- 
tially as follows: 

“It is hereby agreed that the pro- 
ceeds of this policy shall at the 
death of the insured not be payable 
in a single sum but shall be held by 
the society and the equivalent 
thereof shall be paid to the benefi- 
ciary entitled to receive the same 
in monthly salary continuous in- 
stalments covering a period of five 
years at the rate of fifty (50) dol- 
lars a month for every $2,830.20 of 
net policy proceeds,” 

This also carries the usual excess 
interest provision. 

It will be noted that the amount of net 
policy proceeds specified in this agree- 
ment happens to agree fairly closely 
with the average amount of insurance 
carried, and will provide an income dur- 


ing the five-year period of fifty ($50) 
dollars a month, which will in such 
cases usually be sufficient to at least 
keep the family together during that 
period. The special advantage of this 
form of agreement is that it emphasizes 
the actual function performed by a life 
insurance policy, namely, that of ex- 
tending the economic value of the life 
insured for a time at least after his 
death, and the use of this agreement by 
the agents in connection with the solici- 
tation of insurance brings clearly to the 
applicant’s mind how much and how 
little he is doing for his family in pro- 
viding the insurance, because of two fac- 
tors that are brought out, namely, how 
much of his salary he is going to con- 
tinue, and the fact that this continuance 
is for five years only. This leads logi- 
cally’ to the increase of the amount of 
insurance and the extension of the 
period of coverage if such extension is 
possible under the financial circum- 
stances of the insured. For example, 
for a premium of $67.70 a young man, 
age twenty-five, can secure an ordinary 
life policy for $2,830.20, which will give 
his wife and children an income of fifty 
($50) dollars a month during the five 
years following his death. If his present 
salary and living scale were such that 
fifty ($50) dollars a month would not be 
sufficient, he would probably be in a 
position to increase the amount of in- 
surance to $5,660.40, thus providing an 
income of one hundred ($100) dollars a 
month during the five-year period. Later 
on, as his income increases, he may feel 
able to increase the amount of insur- 
ance to a point that would enable him 
to use some of the longer instalment 
options to advantage. 


Five Settlement Options 





By F. H. Small, Assistant Secretary, Pacific Mutual Life 


The Pacific Mutual provides settle- 
ment options under all of its policy 
contracts (both for single and for joint 
lives), which, basically, provide for 
the payment of the death benefit in a 
single sum. These settlement options 
provide for the deferment of the death 
benefit or for its payment in install- 
ments under conditions well-nigh end- 
less in their variety. 

These options are available to the 
beneficiary at the time the policy be- 
comes a claim by death, provided, of 
course, the insured has not already 
made an election thereunder. They 
are also available to the insured under 
the company’s single life endowment 
policies for the payment of the endow- 
ment benefit. : 

Five different options are provided 
by which an arrangement may be en- 
tered into, (1) for the retention of 
the death benefit by the company and 
its improvement with interest for any 
desired time, (2) for the retention of 
the death benefit by the company for 
any desired time and for the making 
of interest payments during the time 
of such retention, (3) for the payment 
of the death benefit in instalments. of 
specified amount until exhausted, (4) 
for the payment of the death benefit 
in instalments for a specified time and 
(5) for the payment of the death bene- 
fit in instalments for a specified time, 
(either 10 or 20 years), and for the 
continuance of such payments as long 
thereafter as the beneficiary lives. 

Under the last two mentioned options, 
figures are shown in the policy for 
monthly payments. An equivalent 
number of quarter-annual, semi-annual 


or annual payments may, however, be 
had if preferred. 

Where more than one beneficiary has 
been designated under the policy, the 
conditions of such designation in re- 
spect to apportionment or survivorship 
will obtain during the time the death 
benefit is to be retained or paid in 
instalments in accordance with the set- 
tlement option selected, except that 
such conditions are not applicable under 
the fifth option to other than the in- 
stalments payable for ten or twenty 
years certain. 

It will be noted that under the first 
three options of the company’s annual 
dividend policies, the amount retained 
or the interest to be paid will be further 
increased by profits as determined from 
time to time by the company arising 
from the advantageous investment of 
its participating fund. This fact also 
holds true for the installments certain 
to be paid under the conditions of the 
fourth and fifth options. 

Under an eiection made by the in- 
sured, the beneficiary does not have 
the right to modify or change the same. 
This provision is of great value in safe- 
guarding the interest of a beneficiary 
who has had little or no experience in 
the investment and care of money. 

By making use of more than one of 
the settlement options, the insured is 
enabled to arrange for the carrying out 
of any reasonable plan which he may 
desire. For illustration: where it is 
desired to arrange matters to cover the 
expense of a young man during his col- 
lege career, by the use of option 1 the 
payment of the death benefit may be 
deferred until the time when the young 
man is ready to enter college, and by 


the use of option 4 monthly payments 
for a period of four years, commencing 
at the time he enters college, may be 
provided. 

Again, under a contract of goodly 
size, by making use of option 2, the 
amount of the death benefit may be left 
with the company and, without deplet- 


ing the amount, a monthly income pro- 
vided for the insured’s wife during her 
lifetime and, at the time of her death, 
the principal sum may be divided be- 
tween the insured’s children or, if pre- 
ferred, paid to them in installments in 
accordance with the conditions of either 
option 4 or option 5 








Protecting the Daughter 





By Henry Moir, Vice-President and Actuary, Home Life 


There is one settlement option which 
peculiarly meets the need of a daughter 
beneficiary—namely, the continuous in- 
stalment option. 

A father can never foresee the circum- 
stances under which his daughter may 
be placed after his death. Marriage is 
the natural outlook, and the selection 
of a husband is not under the control 
of the parents. Even the most tactful 
efforts at direction and guidance fre- 
quently lead to resuits exactly contrary 
to those desired or expected. 

The continuous instalment settlement 
provides that the sum insured, instead 
of being paid in one sum, will be paid 
as an income, i. e., in instalments, for 
ten or twenty years certain, instalments 
to be continued for the life of the bene- 
ficiary thereafter. The father of the 
beneficiary may have a condition in- 
serted in his policy reading as follows: 

“The Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany agrees that it will neither 
commute nor discount any of said 
instalments nor advance any pay- 
ment thereunder nor consent to any 
assignment or hypothecation of any 
instalments to become due there- 
under unless the written authority 
of the insured has been, filed with 
the company before the first instal- 
ment becomes payable.” 

The advantage of a provision of this 
kind will immediately be seen by any 
thoughtful man. The regular monthly 
payment, coming regularly without fail 
and without deduction, will be a con- 
stant and ever-pleasant reminder of the 
parental care. The future of a young 
girl cannot be foreseen; it is less sure 


than that of a young man because it - 


depends more upon the qualities, mental 
and moral, of a possible husband. 

If the daughter marries and her hus- 
band is in all ways satisfactory, the 
independent income from a policy of 
this kind will be a welcome addition to 
her monthly allowance. If the daugh- 
ter’s husband ig good but irresponsible, 


any lump sum placed in the daughter’s 
hands would probably be lost in an 
attempt to increase it unduly; or in 
some business venture on behalf of the 





HENRY MOIR 


husband which would go wrong, as 
such plans so often do. 

If the daughter should not marry the 
income will be equally welcome, and a 
modest competence of $50 or $100 a 
month will go far in the hands of a 
prudent spinster. In all the circum- 
stances that can be discussed or con- 
ceived this option is one of the best for 
young daughters of applicants, and 
agents can make much of it in soliciting 
life insurance on the lives of men about 
thirty-five, 


Creation of Insurance Estates 





By Alexander T. Maclean, Associate Actuary, Massachusetts Mutual 


The editor of The Eastern Under- 
writer has asked me to discuss one of 
the settlement options in our policy 
contract. The word “option” implies a 
choice and, to my mind, the value of the 
settlement options in any policy lies 
not so much in any individual option 
standing alone as in the combination of 
options that may be arranged, because 
it is our experience that the most satis- 
factory methods of policy settlement 
are based not on a single option but on 
a combination of options. However, in 
response to the editorial command, I 
will confine myself to the discussion of 
a particular option, designated by us 


“Option A,” which we have found of 
great assistance in the field. 

When any agent goes out to sell any 
prospect, he should have in mind not 
only the particular sale that may be 
made at that particular time but also 
the creation, for that individual, of an 
insv~ance estate. The first step in the 
crea.ion of this estate is made when the 
first policy is sold. The approach along 
the lines of estate insurance is, in my 
opinion, one of the best that can be 
made. It has all the sentimental advan- 
tages of the so-called “heart appeal,” 
and it has the economic and practical 
advantage, in that it is a suggestion to 
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the individual as to how he may accom- 
plish something that practically every 
man intends to do at one time or an- 
other. 

Now, if we can so present our propo- 
sition as to strike some responsive cord 
in the mind of the individual, we will 
at least have reached the first stage in 
every sale, namely, that of arousing 
interest. 

We believe that insurance payable 
under our Option A is one of the best 
ways in which to present this estate 
idea because, as will be subsequently 
shown, a policy sold under Option A is 
but the beginning of a series of policies 
that may be built, so to speak, one upon 
the other. Having sold the initial con- 
tract, it is exceedingly difficult, if not 
impossible, for the representative of 
another company to present anything 
that will appear as attractive as your 
subsequent policy will appear when 
coupled up with the original contract. 
In other words, you start the man along 
the line of building up an insurance 
estate through the life insurance com- 
pany. Every policy you sell him is con- 
nected with the original policy and with 
each subsequent policy and that is not 
only a good thing for the agent but it 
is a good thing for the insured and his 
beneficiaries. 

A policy payable under Option A con- 
tains the privilege of taking a fixed in- 
come for a number of years, the income 
period depending upon the amount of 
income chosen and the rate of interest 
credited by the company. The fund in 
the hands of the company is credited 
with interest at a certain rate, and the 
periodical payment deducted. The bal- 
ance is again credited with interest, and 
the following payment deducted, and so 
on until the payments to the beneficiar- 
ies have exhausted the fund. 

For example, a policy for $10,000 
would provide, on the basis of 4%% 
interest, a fixed monthly installment of 
$50 for 31 years and 10 months, or $100 
each month for 10 years and 6 months. 

By way of illustrating the manner in 
which this option may be used to build 
subsequent insurance, we will take the 
case of a contract for $5,000. Such a 
policy would provide an income of $50 
a month for 114 months on the usual 
guaranteed basis of 3% or for 126 
months on a 4%% interest basis. 

Now, when the agent goes back to 
that individual to sell him another 
$5,000, he can put the proposition to him 
in this form. The insurance with the 
new $5,000 will amount to $10,000 in all, 
so that by buying the additionak $5,000 
the income will be available for a period 
of 275 months guaranteed, or for 382 
months on the basis of the company’s 
present interest payments. In other 
words, the beneficiary may have $8,050 
additional guaranteed cash payments, or 
$12,800 additional cash payments on the 
current basis, all for the premium under 
a $5,000 contract only. Such a proposi- 
tion makes an attractive appeal and, as 
already stated, no one else can offer 
that individual a new $5,000 policy that 
will guarantee $8,050 in cash over the 
same period. 


Another Form of Resale 


Another form of resale built along 
the same lines is as follows: 

If, for example, the agent believes 
that a prospect can at the present time 
carry $2,000 of insurance, he can put it 
to him as a purchase of an income of 
$25 a month for 89 months, or possibly 
$50 a month for 42 months. When the 
policyholder is ready for more insur- 
ance, then on the assumption that he 
can increase his insurance to $5,000, the 
agent may go back to him and say, 
“You have provided your wife with an 
income of $25 a month for 89 months 
after your death; wouldn’t you like to 
increase that income so that it will be 
paid for 275 months?” If the original 


income is $50 monthly, the new policy 
would continue the $50 for 114 months. 
In some cases both the income and the 
period could be extended, and in place 
of a present income of $25 for 89 
months, an income of $50 for 114 months 
could be offered on the assumption of 
total insurance of $5,000. This increase 
in the duration of the income would be 
arranged by changing the amount of the 
payment under the first policy so that 
the income under both policies would 
run for the same time and together 
amount to the income desired. On the 
basis of the actual rate of interest paid, 
these figures would be, of course, still 
more attractive and the differences 
more pronounced. 

One advantage of this method is that 
the agent has put into his client’s mind 
the idea of improving the insurance he 
already has, either by increasing the 
duration of the income period or by 
increasing both the duration and the 
amount of the income. He is therefore 
all the more likely to return to the same 
agent when he wants more insurance, 

It will be found in the course of study 
that there are many variations of these 
ideas and further that the presentation 
of figures showing the balance of funds 
on hand at various dates will interest 
and very often surprise an individual 
when he sees how much can be done 
with the proceeds of a life insurance 
policy payable in this form. A table is 
appended giving certain of these figures. 

With reference to the advantages to 
the insured and keeping in mind the 
original proposition that a combination 
of options is always best, we nonethe- 
less find that Option A has its own par- 
ticular appeal. The great majority of 
contracts are payable to a wife and 
children. The great majority of people 
are underinsured. Now, by means of 
Option A, a sufficient income may be 
obtained even under a small policy to 
carry the wife and children over at 
least the crucial period following the 
death of the insured, especially where 
these young children have to be edu- 
cated. 

As Seen By Woman Agent 


It may be said that any contract 
under which the income ceases after a 
given period is not, generally speaking, 
the most desirable, and that is true. 
With a limited amount of insurance, 
however, the income cannot last long, 
at the best, unless it is so small as to 
be of very little practical advantage to 
the beneficiary. Policies even for $5,000 
to $10,000 on the life income basis, do 
not yield enough to take care of the 
average family; but if we limit these 
income payments to, say, 10 or 15 years, 
the proceeds will be sufficient to feed, 
clothe and educate the family until they 
are able to take care of themselves. 
The important thing is to give the bene- 
ficiary an adequate income at the time 
when she has others dependent upon 
her. 

One of the women representatives of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life, who was 
herself a beneficiary under a life insur- 
ance policy and who naturally would 
see this contract from the point of view 
of such a beneficiary, made the follow- 
ing statement: 

“Any woman would choose $50 a 
month for ten years rather than $25 for 
life. She knows that the greatest need 
must be taken care of. Concentrate the 
income on the period when her responsi- 
bility is greatest. Insurance money is 
like savings in the bank; it must be 
used when necessary. Even though you 
would like to leave it for emergencies 
which may occur later, you know you 
must take it out if a member of your 
family has to have an operation. For 
the protection of my own two girls I 
originally bought $10,000 to be paid 
under Option A, $100 for ten and a half 
years. I have since taken $10,000 more, 
but this, too, is under Option A. My aim 


is to provide a sufficient sum for their 
education and maintenance until they 
are able to earn their living, when I ex- 
pect them to provide for themselves.” 

The advantages of this option will 
therefore be apparent to any life insur- 
ance salesman and_.it must be ad- 
mitted that in this way more can be 
done for a beneficiary during the most 
difficult part of her experience than 
can be done under any other form of 
settlement. It is of course up to the 
salesman to see that insurance is sub- 
sequently taken so that the income 
created under this option may be com- 
bined with other forms of settlement 
until a complete insurance estate—the 
best of all estates—is finally achieved. 

Option A may therefore be said to 
possess the advantages of unusual 
adaptability, present an unusual picture 
of life insurance settlement possibili- 
ties, and to be the ground-work of a 
complete life insurance program for 
any man or woman. 


OPTION A 
Monthly Payment $50—Interest at 
3% and 4%% 
Balance of Fund at the End of 


10 Years 20 Years 
Amount Total Total 
of Previous Previous 
Policy Payments Payments 
$6,000 $12,000 
3% 41%% 3% 4% % 
$6,000 ..... SUE? » KaBewe ~biewan 
7,500 $3,090 4,280 ..... seco 
10,000 6,450 8,256 $1,680 $5,484 
15,000 138,170 16,209 10,711 18,133 
20,000 19,889 24,162 19,741 30,782 
25,000 26,609 32,114 28,772 43,430 
30,000 33,329 40,067 37,803 56,079 
40,000 46,768 55,972 55,864 81,377 
50,000 60,207 71,877 73,925 106,675 


It is interesting to observe from the 
above table that a policy for $10,000 
payable under Option A in monthly in- 
stallments of $50 could, at the end of 
10 years on a 4%% basis, be cashed 
in for $8,256 although $6,000 had al- 
ready been drawn in cash. Of this 
$8,256, $6,250 is guaranteed in any 
event. 

In the same way and under the same 
contract, even after 20 years’ cash pay- 
ments—aggregating $12,000—have been 
made under the option, there would be 
available on a 4%% basis the sum of 
$5,484, of which $1,680 would be guar- 
anteed. 

Experience has shown that these 
figures do interest prospective policy- 
holders. 


Flexible Contracts 
By J. C. Cameron, Vice-President & 
Actuary, Great Southern Life 





The instalment options are a feature 
of all our regular policies, but how 
many policyholders realize what a won- 
derful privilege these options are and 
how flexible and adaptable they make 
their contracts? 

You sell a young married man a 
$10,000 whole life policy with disability 
annuity. If through injury or disease 
he permanently loses his working power 
he will draw $100 a month for life— 
a splendid benefit. But suppose he 
dies, leaving a young family on his 
wife’s hands, then she receives a lump 
sum of $10,000. With that and what- 
ever other assets are left she must 
work out the destinies of herself and 
her children as best she may. I need 
not here dwell on the problems and 
difficulties ahead of her in the absence 
of a regular income and subject as she 
will be to daily temptation from her 
own desires, from inexpert counsel and 
from self-seeking promoters to fritter 
away her capital. 


Let us instead consider a few ex- 
amples of the possibilities of the instal- 
ment options as applied to the same 
policy: 

1. The insured might under option 1 
elect for his family an annual income 
of $840 payable for fifteen years—each 
payment absolutely guaranteed. He 
could alternatively choose a monthly 
Income for the same period of $71.40. 
Such a choice would assure a fixed 
income until even the youngest child 
attained some earning power. 

2. He might select instalment option 
No. 2, in which case the policy would 
provide an income for twenty years 
guaranteed and for as long as his wife 
might live thereafter. If she were 
forty-one at his death such income 
would be $540 per annum or $45.90 
monthly, as preferred, and even should 
she die in one year the income would 
be continued to her heirs (i. e., the 
children) until twenty years’ payments 
in all had been made. 

3. He might arrange to have $3,000 
paid in cash at his death, employ an- 
other $3,000 to provide a guaranteed 
income for twelve years and have the 
balance of $4,000 provide an income for 
twenty years certain to his wife aged 
say forty-one continuing during her 
life thereafter. By such an arrange- 
ment the second $3,000 would procure 
an annual income of $300 for twelve 
years, while the $4,000 would provide 
$216 for twenty years certain, continu- 
ing until his wife’s death. The $3,000 
cash down could be used in paying 
debts and funeral expenses, in reduc- 
ing or clearing off a house mortgage, 
and the total income of $516 per an- 
num would be a standby for many years 
to the family, with the further cer- 
tainty that his wife would not be with- 
out some means during her whole life. 

These are only a few examples out 
of the great variety of arrangements 
that can be made by use of these op- 
tions. I am not trying to tell you that 
the lump sum payment is never the 
best mode of settlement but I sincerely 
believe that it is worth your while to 
bear in mind the power for good latent 
in the too frequently ignored instal- 
ment options. 





IMMEDIATE BENEFIT AND 
MONTHLY INCOME OPTION 

By John V. Hanna, assistant actuary, 
United Life & Accident: 

Every policy issued by the United 
Life and Accident Insurance Company 
contains a provision under which, upon 
written request of the insured, it will 
be endorsed for payment at the death 
of the insured in lieu of one sum in the 
following manner: 

For every $1,000 of the net amount 
payable there will be paid to the bene- 
ficiary an immediate benefit of $125 
and thereafter a monthly income of $5, 
payable on the first day of each suc- 
ceeding month for a period of twenty 
full years, namely $1,225 in all. These 
monthly income payments cannot be 
commuted after the death of the in- 
sured, during the lifetime of the bene- 
ficiary. It is a well established fact that 
while the beneficiary should be pro- 
tected against using the _ principal 
amount of the proceeds of a life insur- 
ance policy through poor investments, 
a certain portion of these proceeds 
should be available to take care of the 
extra heavy expenses following the 
death of the insured and during the set- 
tlement of his estate. The options pro- 
vided in the policies of this company 
take care of both of these points in a 
satisfactory way. 

For example, $25,000 policy at the 
death of the insured. The beneficiary 
would be paid an immediate benefit of 
$3,125 and thereafter a monthly benefit 
of $125 for twenty years, making a total 
amount of $33,125. 
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The gold selling combination is a good Life Insurance Company and 
a Good — Here they are: 
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“NEW YORK. LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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“It stands four-square to all the winds that blow” 


THE NEW POLICY OF THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 











Protects 





1. Your FAMILY— 


a. By a lump sum, or 
b. By an annual income. 


2. YOURSELF— 


a. By forcing you to save money. 
b. By freeing you from anxiety. 


3. Bors You AND Your FAMILY— 


By providing an income for life, if 
you become totally and permanently 
disabled. 


. 4, Your Estate— 


By providing funds for Iederal I¢state 
Taxes, State Inheritance Taxes, and 
ready money to protect your business 
interests. 


Against 








. PREMATURE DEATH— 


Of those living at age 25 over half die 
before age 68. And they begin to die 
right away. The risk is borne by every 
woman whose husband is inadequately 
insured. 


. Loss or EARNING PoWER— 


In the event of total and permanent 
disability 1% of the face of the policy 
is payable monthly AND the insurance 
continues without further payment of 
premium. 


3. ACCIDENTAL DEATH— 


Double the face of the policy is paid 
in case of accidental death, as provided 
in the policy contract. There were 
about 1,200 deaths from automobile 
accidents in New York State in 1921. 


. Poverty IN O_tp AGE— 


A portion of the money you put into a 
Life Policy as a protection during your 
active years becomes an investment for 
old age. 





NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Actuaries Discuss Options 





Illustrations of Settlements 





By Edward M. Keys, Actuarial Department, Metropolitan Life 


The settlement in installments cover- 
ing a period of years of the proceeds 
of life insurance policies at the death 
of the insured, instead of the payment 
in one sum, is steadily growing in favor, 
with the insuring public. ‘There are 
definite and positive reasons for the 
growth and popularity of installment 
settlements. 

The man of limited earning power is 
able to create at his death an income 
for a fixed amount payable at regular 
intervals and over a definite period of 
years. He can do this by means of a 
life insurance policy payable in install- 
ments. It would be impossible for him 
to be certain that he could accumulate 
savings an amount sufficient to invest 
and provide this income, because he is 
not certain how long he will live. 

To the man of ample means at the 
“time the policy is taken out it gives 
assurance that no matter what are the 
fortunes of his business or the amount 
realizable trom his personal estate, his 
dependents will not suffer. He has pro- 
vided a safe and sure income for them. 

In both classes of cases referred to 
there is a further protection in that the 
beneficiaries cannot spend more than 
the amount of money provided by the 
installments, as they become payable. 
They cannot spend in a short time the 
total amount, thereby leaving them- 
selves without any income after the 
money has all been dissipated. It also 
protects them from the persuasions of 
those who have investment schemes to 
offer, many of which are of a highly 
speculative character. The history of 
life insurance shows clearly that bene- 
ficiaries generally would have much bet- 
ter protection over a period of years, 
if the money were paid in installments 
rather than in a lump sum at death. 

All of the foregoing applies to women 
who have dependents, as well as men. 

We are directing our discussion espe- 
cially to Option 2 of the Modes of Set- 
tlement of our policies, which provide 
for equal installments either monthly, 
quarterly, semi-annually or annually. 
The installments may be for a period 
extending from one to thirty years. The 
insured by written notice to the com- 
pany may elect to have the whole or 
any part of the net sum payable under 
his policy retained by the company un- 
der this option, and in case no such 
election has been made by the insured 
during his lifetime the beneficiary may 
make such an election after his death. 
This Mode of Settlement is not applica- 
ble to a policy payable to an assignee, 
to a corporation, to a co-partnership or 
to an association, or when the amount 
to be retained is less than $1,000 ($500 
in our intermediate policies). Such re- 
strictions naturally follow, as policies 
are primarily intended for the personal 
protection of beneficiaries, and where 
they act as contracts of indemnity their 
applicability fails. A practical rule of 
settlement is that the company does not 
care to accept installment directions 
where any amount is to be less than 
$10. That has been fixed as a fair min- 
imum, 

The insured may give his beneficiary 
or beneficiaries the right to withdraw at 
any time after his death the commuted 
value of any installments remaining un- 
paid, or he may withhold this right. 
Where the insured desires to secure 
absolute protection for his beneficiary 
or beneficiaries, and to avoid the pos- 
sibilities of unwise spending or invest- 
ment, the right of withdrawal by com- 
mutation is withheld from the bene- 
ficiary or beneficiaries. 

These installment settlements are 
computed upon assumed interest earn- 
ing of 34%4% per annum, but the com- 


pany’s policies provide that if in any 
year the company shall declare a 
greater interest rate than 344%, the 
sums payable under the options shall be 
increased accordingly. Under this pro- 
vision the company has declared for the 
year 1922 an interest rate of 444%. 

The insured may designate some per- 
son to receive the remaining install- 
ments in the event that the original 
beneficiary dies before all have been 
paid, and may go further and designate 
a third person in the event that the 
second beneficiary dies before all of the 
installments have been paid. If there is 
no person named by the insured, then 
upon the death of the original bene- 
ficiary prior to receiving all of the in- 
stallments the remaining installments 
will be commuted, that is, reduced to 
their then present value, at the rate of 
342% per annum, and paid in one sum 
to the beneficiaries, executors, adminis- 
trators or assigns. The insured may 
also arrange that in case of the death 
of the first beneficiary, and the second 
beneficiary is not then living, payments 
will continue direct to the third bene- 
ficiary. 

Where payments continue through 
two lives there can be no limitation of 
the rights of the third beneficiary, and 
if the third beneficiary is not living, the 
remaining payments must be commuted 
and paid to his or her estate. This is 
because of the fact that a number of 
states have made provision by law that 
absolute ownership of personal property 
cannot be suspended beyond the limita- 
tion of lives in being at the date of the 
execution of the instrument, and in New 
York there cannot be more than, two 
lives. 

The policy provides that the insured 
may elect to have the whole or any part 
of the net sum payable in installments, 
and the insured may therefore make 
part of his policy payable at maturity, 
with the balance in installments. To 
illustrate: A man with a policy for 
$20,000 wishes to provide for payments 
of $100 a month for a period of twenty 


years. It is necessary to provide 
$17,460 for these installments, which 
leaves a balance of $2,540. This bal- 


ance will be paid with and in addition 
to the first installment of $100, so that 
the amount payable at death will be 
$2,640. The beneficiary will receive 
thereafter 239 monthly installments of 
$100 each, making a total of 240 pay- 
ments aggregating $26,540, or 6,540 more 
than the face of the policy. 

Another illustration of what can be 
done under this Mode of Settlement. A 
man has a wife and children, the latter 
being about ten or twelve years old. 
He desires to provide the ready cash for 
expenses which must be met at death, 
and then an income for his wife and 
children, especially for the years when 
the children would not be self-support- 
ing, or at best unable to contribute to 
their mother’s support. The income 
should be large enough for the complete 
support of his family covering living ex- 
penses, medical attention, and educa- 
tion, during a period of about ten years, 
with the income decreasing as the chil- 
dren attain an age when they will be 
completely or partially self-supporting. 
Assume the insured has a $25,000 policy. 
He can arrange that at his death in- 
stallments of $100 a month for ten years 
be paid. This requires $10,230 of in- 
surance. Additional installments of $20 
a month for fifteen years require $2,830, 
and still additional installments of $50 
for twenty years require $8,730, making 
a total of $21,790. These three series of 
installments make a total of $170 a 
month for the first ten years, $70 a 
month for the next five years and $50 


a month for the five years following. 
By the time the installments of $170 
have all been paid the children would 
be about twenty or twenty-two years of 
age; for the next five years the income 
is reduced to $70 a month, and then for 
the five years following to $50 a month: 
the family thus has a reduced income 
during the second ten years following 
the insured’s death while the children 
are adjusting themselves to business 
activities. 

Deducting the amount of insurance re- 
quired to provide the installments, 
namely $21,790, from the face of the 
policy, $25,000, leaves $3,210 to be paid 
upon death, additional to the first in- 
stallment of $170, making a total pay- 
ment at death of $3,380. The total 
amount paid by the company is $30,810, 
or $5,810 more than the face of the 
policy. This arrangement can provide 
for payment to the wife and children 
jointly, or to the survivors or survivor 
of them, or can be paid to the wife dur- 
ing her lifetime, and if she dies before 
all the payments have been made, the 
remaining payments can be made to the 
children jointly, or to the survivors or 
survivor of them or a separate share 
of the income apportioned to each child 
by name. In the event of the death of 
the last survivor, where the children 
were designated jointly, the remaniing 
payments would be commuted at the 
rate of 344% per annum and paid in one 
sum to the executors or administrators 
of the last surviving child. If there is 
no survivorship and each child’s share 
was apportioned separately, each child 
succeeding to an interest in the policy 
would upon death prior to receiving all 
the installments have such share com- 
muted and paid in one sum to his or 
her executors or administrators. 

Another man may have a different 
problem. Supposing he has one son of 
the age of six years, and wishes to pro- 
vide for a safe and sure income of not 
less than $100 a month for this son 
should he die before the son reaches the 
age of twenty-one years. Of course, the 
one thing about which the insured can- 
not be sure is when he will die, and 
therefore does not know how many 
years will elapse between his death and 
the day his son attains the age of twen- 
ty-one years. That can be arranged by 
a sliding scale in the installment elec- 
tion. Knowing that the minimum in- 
come to the son is to be $100 a month 
and that the son is six years of age, 
installments would run for fifteen years 
should the insured die during the first 
year of the policy. The amount of in- 
surance necessary to produce an income 
of $100 a month for fifteen years is 
$14,150. The father takes out a policy 
for that amount. In his direction for 
the payment of installments he then 
provides that in the event of his death 
prior to his son (referring to him by 
name) reaching the age of twenty-one 
years (giving the date on which this 
age is reached) the proceeds of the pol- 
icy shall be retained by the company 
and paid out under the provisions of 
Option 2 of the Modes of Settlement. 
He may further provide that if his death 
occurs during the first policy year the 
installments are to run for a period of 
fifteen years; if his death occurs during 
the second policy year the installments 
are to run for fourteen years, while if 
his death occurs during the third policy 
year the installments are to run for 
thirteen years, and so on. If the 
father lives more than one _ year, 
the installment period on each anniver- 
sary of the policy will be reduced one 
year, but the amount of each install- 
ment payable to the son will be larger 
as the same amount of insurance will 
be commuted into installments for a 
shorter period. As the son approaches 
his twenty-first year of age the monthly 
income will be quite large as compared 
with the initial amount. For example, if 
the insured dies during the ninth policy 


year the installments would only run 
for six years, and $14,150 commuted into 
installments for six years would produce 
$215.83 a month. 

In arranging for installment settle- 
ments, possible litigation and interpreta- 
tion by the courts is to be avoided. 
The terms should be made definite and 
clear. The beneficiaries should be re- 
ferred to by names, relationship and 
ages. Designations by generai terms 
such as “issue,” “heirs,” and “children” 
should be avoided. Generally speaking 
provisions for the reversion of unpaid 
installments to the insured’s estate in 
the event of the death of the beneficiary 
should be avoided, because such estate 
would probably have been closed for a 
long time on the date such reversion 
takes place. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
there is a large field for agents to can- 
vass income policies—policies which se- 
cure financial safety, happiness and 
well-being to the loved ones of the in- 
sured after his death, and this is par- 
ticularly true when the insured carries 
business insurance or other policies pay- 
able in lump sums. There is no other 
method of protection which can take 
the place of the income paying life in- 
surance policies. 


Where Truth Is 
Stranger Than Fiction 








By Dr. W. H. Hazard, New England 
Mutual Life 


One can theorize all day long about 
what might, could, should or would 
happen under one or more of the end- 
less combinations of settlements pro- 
vided by the modern options. Such 
speculations may be interesting, even 
suggestive; but all of them put together 
can never have the convincing power 
that will come from one actual expert- 
ence with the benefits derived from the 
options at work. You never can realize 
their full value until you have seen 
their concrete effects. The settlement 
of the proceeds of a policy in the form 
of a life income often produces results 
that would have been utterly impossibie 
if paid in a single sum. Such an ex- 
perience is, therefore, worth a volume 
of abstract argument. Here is one 
where truth, if not stranger than fic- 
tion, at least takes on a form whose 
likeness has been seen rarely, if ever: 

The story is as follows: 

A resident of Brooklyn, member of 
a firm of ship-brokers, applied through 
our New York City office in 1905 ror 
an ordinary life policy, $5,000, payable 
to his wife in ten instalments of $500, 
certain and continuous; ages 54-53; pre- 
mium, $302.59. 

In 1907 the insured died, having paid 
only three premiums. His net deposit 
was $846.80. An installment certificate 
was delivered to the beneficiary, and 
thereupon the company paid the yearly 
income of $500 as follows: 1907, 1908, 
1909 in Brooklyn; 1910, Conway, N. H., 
1911, Lincoln, Me, 

In the meantime, 1909, the annuitant 
remarried. Two years later 1911, hav- 
ing received five annual payments and 
desiring to assist her second husband 
in a business venture, she requested 
commutation of the remaining five in- 
stalments. Her first husband, when 
making application for insurance in 
1905, refused to have a clause inserted 
in the policy denying to his beneficiary 
the right to commute or assign any of 
the unpaid instalments. Therefore, the 
company paid the sum of $2,290 for sur- 
render of the instalments certain, 

At the expiration of the period for 
which the instalments certain had been 
commuted, the address of the benefi- 


ciary not being known, search for her 
wag made, and upon locating her in 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Progress Through Association 


After twenty years of association with The Prudential, 
starting in Pittsburgh, then on to Philadelphia, then 
on to New York City, the company which made the 
“Rock of Gibraltar” famous, in a recent issue of “The 
Prudential Old Guard” had the following to say of 
Charles A. Foehl, its manager in New York City: 
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| 
| Charles A. Foehl acquired his first 
| rate-book on March 25, 1902, when he 
signed a special agents’ contract in 
| the Pennsylvania city that is famous 
for steel and smoke. In 1908 he gave 
up his special agents’ contract, for 
the excellent reason that a managers’ 
| contract was offered him in its place. 
His work in the intervening six years 
had been so impressive, he had 
demonstrated so high a quality of 
executive ability, that when an op- 
| portunity came to appoint a new 
manager in Pittsburgh he was the 
| logical man for the place. And he 
| has gone on demonstrating this same 
executive ability. He stayed in Pitts- 
| burgh until 1914, when promotion to 
a wider field and greater responsi- 
bilities came to him through his 
transfer to Philadelphia. 

In 1918 he assumed charge of the 
New York Ordinary office as the 
successor of the late “Bob” Mix, of 
well-loved memory. He has built up 
a splendid organization of producers 
in the metropolitan district, but it is 
quite characteristic of him that he 
will not be satisfied until his organi- 
zation is even better—and then he 
will become dissatisfied again in the 
same laudable way. He has the happy 
habit of showing an improvement in 
record year by year. 

His dissipations are golf and auto- 
mobiling, and his friends say that 
he drives very prettily, whether he is 
back of a tee or a steering-wheel 

Mr. Foehl is warmly regarded by 
his staff and his personal acquaint- 
ances. His genial, courteous person- 
ality is a great confidence-creator. 












































Mr. Foehl is a strong believer in the work of the Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association representing the producers of life insurance. He 
is and always has been a member, and a worker in the movement, 
and it is his urge that every life insurance man or woman eligible, 
not now a member, should join the local life underwriters’ associ- 
ation in his or her territory, and become active in it. “IT PAYS.” 


C. A. FOEHL, Manager Ordinary Dept. 


Greater New York City 
409-10 Astor House Bldg. 
217 Broadway, New York City 
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The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


Forrest F. Dryden, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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arl G. Manning Interviewed by John Buchanan 


John Hancock Trainer and Producer Tells Boston Newspaper Man His Idea of Ideal 
Life Insurance Protection 


Mr. Buchanan: “’hat do you think is 
the most notable development in the 
life insurance business since the war 
ended? 

Mr. Manning: That is a large order, 
Mr. Buchanan, because there are so 
many new uses for life insurance and 
the attitude of the public has so radi- 
cally changed from what it was a decade 
ago that I could talk for hours on the 
subject. But | believe you want me to 
be pinned down to one specific thing. 

Mr. Buchanan: Yes, that’s exactly 
what I want. 

Mr. Manning: Well, then, from my 
experience [ should say that the most 
far-reaching effects that I have seen in 
the past three or four years is the un- 
usually intelligent use by life insurance 
agents and the more than usual intelli 
gent response they are receiving from 
the public on the use of the various 
types of monthly income insurance. 

The development of monthly income 
solicitation by the agents got its largest 
impetus from what is known as Con- 
tinuous Monthly Income contracts pro- 
viding for a stipulated amount of money, 
based on $10 a month units, which 
would be payable to a single beneficiary 
for her lifetime, with a certain number 
of years guaranteed—this based on the 
age of the beneficiary when the policy 
is taken out. 

Mr. Buchanan: You think this is one 
of the best forms of insurance ever de- 
vised for the beneficiary, don’t you, Mr. 
Manning? 

Mr, Manning: Yes, I do because it 
removes from the beneficiary the neces- 
sity for investing money which is hard 
enough to do without losing either prin- 
cipal or income for a man, to say noth- 
ing of a woman who has had less ex- 
perience in business procedure. But 
this type of insurance, good as it is, 
does not fully answer all the needs of 
the more than ordinarily successful 
man, 

Mr. Buchanan: 
mean? 

Mr. Manning: Why this monthly in- 
come policy only provides for one bene- 
ficiary and in the event of that bene- 
ficiary living out the full term of the 
guaranteed installments, which are 
usually 240 in number, and of his dying 
shortly after, there is no principal left 
for any of the children. 

Mr. Buchanan: What plan of proce- 
dure would you suggest in a case like 
that? 

Mr. Manning: In a case where the 
man is capable of taking $20,000 insur- 
ance or over I think the Income Settle- 
ment Option is the cleanest, safest and 
most comprehensive way of doing it. 

Mr. Buchanan: What is the nature 
of that Income Option Settlement that 
you speak of? 

Mr. Manning: Under this option the 
company takes a certain amount of 
lump sum insurance and holds it at in- 
terest. Life insurance companies are 
empowered by their charters to merge 
money receive at death with their gen- 
eral assets. Owing to their size and the 
wide diversity ot their investments, they 
are enabled to guarantee the principal, 
guarantee 3% interest and pay approxi- 
mately 114% more. You can see by 
this, therefore, that if a man has the 
power to purchase about $27,000 worth 
of insurance that at 4%% interest it 
will yield an income of $100 a month, 
preserving the principal absolutely in- 
tact for a second generation. 

Let us assume that a man has got a 
couple of children and that he has given 
his wife $100 a month income during 


In what way do you 





her lifetime. At his death provision can 
be made to continue this income to the 
children up to the time that they are 
30 or 35 years old, and then either pay 
each child its share in cash or pay part 
cash and part income during the bal- 
ance of their lifetime, passing on the 
principal remaining to the third genera- 
tion. 

Mr. Buchanan: Supposing a man can’t 
afford to carry $25,000 insurance, what 
then? 


Mr. Manning: Well, as I said before, 








EARL G. MANNING 


1 believe that the monthly income plan 
is probably better for the man who can’t 
carry $20,000 or over because then he 
will at least have provided for the life- 
time of his wife. Much as he would 
like to provide for the children after his 
death, but knowing that his resources 
will not permit it, he can feel that any- 
way he has given his wife what was due 
her and the children will have to do 
what they have done from time im- 
memorial—make their own way. 

Mr. Buchanan: What type do you 
recommend for this, the Ordinary Life 
or the Endowment? 

Mr. Manning: Are you asking me 
that question just as a personal matter 
or are you asking me what I would 
recommend that others write? 

Mr. Buchanan: Both. We know that 
you have had considerable experience 
for the past ten or twelve years in spe- 
cializing in Endowment Insurance. We 
also know that you are broadminded 
enough to look upon the needs of the 
community from other than a personal 
viewpoint. Seriously, Mr. Manning, 
what do you think is the plan of insur- 
ance that most appeals to the public 
now and what is likely to in the future? 

Mr. Manning: Of course, it was rather 
useless to ask me at the start what form 
of insurance I would recommend be- 
cause probably 90% of the insurance I 
have sold during the past twelve years 
has been some type of Endowment In- 
surance, preferably long endowment, 





averaging from 30 to 35 years in dura- 
tion. 

So far as answering your question as 
to the type of insurance that seems to 
appeal the most at the present time, 
we will have to admit that 75% of the 
agents of the life insurance companies 
who have been in the business ten 
years or more have been trained to sell 
the Ordinary and Twenty Payment 
forms of insurance on the Life Plan. 
Recently, I made it a point to interview 
quite a few general agents in my local- 
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ity, and I found that there are a great 
many agents who are now inclining to- 
ward the long endowments maturing at 
60, 65, 70 and 75 as being much more 
attractive, 

Such companies as the Travelers, the 
New York Life, the Phoenix, the John 
Hancock, have all within four or five 
years come out with these Birthday En- 
dowments as we call them, or Endow- 
ments in Series, and it is really very 
interesting to see how quickly the pub- 
lic grasps their significance and their 
sterling appeal. 

An Endowment Series 

Mr. Buchanan: Explain what you 
mean by an Endowment Series. 

Mr. Manning: An Endowment Series 
comprises a number of Endowments ma- 
turing in units of a thousand and its 
multiple at definite ages, as at 60, 65, 70 
and 75, and at the intervening ages, as 
at 61, 62, 63, etc. The series, of course, 
is all paid to the insured if he lives 
otherwise immediately to his wife or 
other beneficiary either in a lump sum 
or in a monthly income, as the insured 
directs. 

I usually tell a man that there are 
only three things to consider when he 
buys an insurance policy anyway. The 
first is to provide indemnity for his 
family in the event of his dying before 
his full expected career is finished, 
namely up to age 65. 

Second—He should provide that the 
fixed charges in carrying this insurance 


should not continue so far into the fu- 
ture that decreasing energy and earning 
power will limit their fulfilment. 

Third—That when the need for insur- 
ance is practically gone for family pur- 
poses that the policies will come in late 
in life to replace his previous earning 
power. 

I tell a man that if he can visualize 
himself 25 or 30 years from now as the 
recipient of not less than $2,000 a year 
from the time that he is 55 to 75, he 
can be in a position to be independent 
of anybody because he has made pro- 
vision for his own future. Incidentally 
1 always add that a man who can do 
such a thing never has to, because the 
man who has got a background behind 
him is always sought after, either in 
business or anywhere else. 

Mr. Buchanan: Really, then, this 
Series of Endowments provides indem- 
nity for “economic death,” as well as 
for actual death. 

Mr. Manning: Mr. Buchanan, you 
have absolutely hit the keynote of the 
whole situation. “Economic death” is 
worse than actual death, for the simple 
reason that in e@ great majority of cases 
when a man gets to be 60 and 65, he has 
a wife living and he has two mouths to 
feed instead of one, 

Comfortable at Sixty 

Conceive if you will a line of insur- 
ance amounting to $35,000 or $50,000 
all paid for by the time a man reaches 
the age of 60, having a provision that 
will give his wife, in the event of his 
death, anywhere from $125 to $200 a 
month as long as she lives; this income 
to be payable share and share alike to 
the children as long as they live, in the 
event of her death; also providing in 
the event of the man living to middle 
age and the need for insurance having 
gone, an income of $2,000 a year or 
better coming to him and his wife as 
long as they shall live. You will observe 
then what I consider ideal life insur- 
ance protection. 

Mr. Buchanan: You talk very con- 
vincingly, Mr. Manning, and I don’t won- 
der that this message which I know that 
you have given thousands of men around 
New England, has had its influence out- 
side of its borders. 

Mr. Manning: I am glad to say, Mr. 
Buchanan, that the company I represent, 
the John Hancock Mutual Life, is heart 
and soul with the Boston Home Office 
Agency, with which I am connected, in 
this whole question of long-term endow- 
ment, income settlements and _ the 
proper provisions for monthly incomes 
for life, be it on one form or another. 

It may be interesting for you to know 
that of all the business that has come 
into our office in the last year written 
by our own agents, that being differen- 
tiated from brokerage business, about 
80% of it has been written on the long- 
term endowment plan and since the first 
of the year preferably on the Series 
Plan, maturing in small amounts from 
age 55 on. 

Mr. Buchanan: 
Mr, Manning? 

Mr. Manning: Mainly because ex- 
perience has shown that when we pay 
a large amount of money to a man ina 
lump sum and he loses it, it oftentimes 
contributes to his early death. Psycho- 
logically, it is a better thing, when you 
look at it, to write a man a series of 
five $2,000 policies to mature at definite 
ages, because if he loses the first $2,000 
he has $8,000 more coming in and he is 
going to be very much more careful in 
handling the rest of his estate than he 
was the first $2,000. 

Mr. Buchanan: That point is very 
well taken, Mr. Manning, and I thank 
you for your valuable opinion that you 
have given me on this subject. 


Why small amounts, 
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BUSINES 


Some of the best known writers of 
business insurance in America were 
asked by The Eastern Underwriter 
for stories of actual experiences in 
writing business insurance. They 
have courteously accepted the invi- 
tation and their stories are printed 
on this and succeeding pages. 


By Sigourney Hellor 
of Sigourney Mellor & Co., 


Philadelphia, General Agents 
Equitable of Iowa 

















“The longest way ’round is the short- 
est way home,” after all, and one 
method of selling found to be most ef- 
fective is, in presenting a case, to take 
a man’s thought entirely away from life 
insurance, and by figuratively “painting 
pictures,” telling stories and asking 
questions which bear indirectly upon the 
subject, compel him to find the answer. 
The object is to appeal, in a round 
about way, to his instinctive desire and 
pride so keenly that he actually “sells” 
himself. After he is sold stop and get 
out. 
forms, dividends, premiums, cash values, 
etc., has often killed a sale. 

Another method found to be success- 
ful in many cases is actually to startle 
the prospect with facts. The resultant 
response is usually a “sale.” In a case 
of this kind the prospect will in all 
probability acquiesce to any suggestion 
on medicals, and the case can be closed 
in a very short time. I almost feel 
that business insurance does not have 
to be sold in these days of alert busi- 
ness management, but that it is bought! 

Thursday I called, early in the morn- 
ing (8.30 o’clock) at a foundry outside 
of Philadelphia, and found the presi- 
dent and vice-president at their desks. 
They asked what I wanted, and I merely 
answered that I had come to place part- 
nership insurance for them; that it was 
only a question of time when they would 
take it, and asked if it could not be 
closed then. They made inquiries as 
to the amount of premiums and applied 
for $60,000 on the president, $25,000 on 
the vice-president, and $15,000 on the 
manager of the plant. It has been ar- 
ranged so that in case of death the cash 
paid by the insurance company will pur- 
chase the outstanding stock. The entire 
transaction, after I had reached the 
plant, took about fifteen minutes. Ex- 
aminations were made the following 
morning before 9 o’clock. 


The following letter will give you 
the beginning of a case in February: 
Dear : 

For a good many years I have watched 
with a great deal of interest the growth 
of your business and have at all times 
thought that the real success of it de- 
pended upon the fact that you and Mr. 
would remain at its head and that 
both of you would live and remain in 
good health. 

Although I have always wanted to 
suggest to you a concrete form of part- 
nership insurance, and later one of 
corporation insurance, I have at the 
same time hesitated to do so because of 
the fact that, in my opinion, life or 
endowment insurance would not have 
fitted the conditions, but today we are 
glad to say to you that we can submit, 
for your consideration, a form of pro- 
tection that should interest the stock 



















































































A discussion of companies, policy 


holders of your corporation, and attacn 
hereto an outline, marked Exhibit A. 

We recommend this policy without 
qualification, and trust that you will 
see the opportunity and advantages it 
affords as we do. 

With kindest personal regards, we 
are, Very truly yours, 

Sigourney Mellor & Company, 
By Sigourney Mellor. 

An interview followed; the majority 
stockholders were interested, and insur- 
ance with a level premium to age 65 was 
sold. Incidently, the folly of term in- 
surance aS a permanent form was 
proven and the policies were converted, 
two weeks later, to a permanent basis. 





By B. F. Reinmund 


Manager Aetna Life, Newark 








Some seven years ago, just about after 
the World War started, I was asked 
by one of the partners of a very large 
concern in New York, doing an enor- 
mous business by reason of the war 
activities, to quote figures on partner- 
ship insurance involving the six mem- 
bers of the firm. Their idea was. to 
take a policy for about $100,000 on the 
joint life plan. I had attended to the 
personal insurance of the partner who 
call me in. Two of the other partners 
had personal friends in the life insur- 
ance business, so that I found myself in 
competition with five or six other com- 
panies. 

In going over the matter one day 
with my client, comparing figures, etc. 
(the figures for the insurance had been 
submitted on the ordinary life plan), it 
occurred to me that for the purpose 
they wished the joint insurance, the ten- 
year endowment covering the six lives 
would give them the coverage in a more 
advantageous way than the ordinary 
life plan, and particularly by reason of 
the larger surrender values, I suggested 
this to my party. He came back that a 
ten-year endowment would be too ex- 


pensive. I called his attention to the 
fact that on joint life policy the endow- 
ment pertion was only charged one and 
not six times and that the life insurance 
coverage is practically term insurance. 
I got the premiums on the ten-year en- 
dowment and found them but slightly 
in excess of the ordinary life figures. 
We got the business on this basis and 
it has been kept in force. I think eight 
premiums have been paid now. It has 
been most satisfactory and will probably 
work out most advantageously for the 
concern. 


During the war I was canvassing a 
partnership dealing in enamelware. One 
partner looked after the selling and 
the other partner after the office and 
the business. I canvassed them for 
probably four months. 

The selling partner was rarely at the 
office. He was spending a good deal of 
time at Washington, where he made a 
number of profitable contracts with the 
Government. 

The taking of the insurance was put 
off from week to week over a period as 
above stated, of about four months. 
Finally, I had a letter from the partner 
from Washington, stating that he would 
be at his office the following Monday 
and for me to be there and make ar- 
rangements to have the examinations 
made for the partnership insurance. I 
was at the office at the appointed time 
and found that he had returned to his 
home in New York three or four days 
prior, with a severe attack of influenza. 
He died several days later. 





The partnership had been doing a 
very excellent business and it made con- 
siderable money. The deceased part- 
ner’s wife was unwilling to make a rea- 
sonable settlement in the adjustment of 
the partnership or to permit the part- 
nership to continue allowing her late 
husband’s interests to remain in the 
firm. The result was that the firm was 
liquidated in the course of four or five 
months at a considerable loss. The re- 
maining partner was practically put out 
of business and had to commence all 
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over again. All of this would have been 
obviated and amicably and properly ad- 
justed had the taking of the partnership 
insurance not been deferred until too 
late a date. 


By Ives & Myrick 


Managers Mutual Life, N. Y. 


= 








You are kind enough to ask us to 
outline some plan of selling business 
insurance which this agency has used 
recently with satisfactory results. It 
may be of interest, in this connection, 
to describe an approach to “business 
insurance” which has been made 
through a plan of personal insurance 
presentation, the general basis of which 
was given in some detail in your “Gold 
Book” Salesmanship Number of 1920. 


In the final analysis business insur- 
ance is personal insurance. A man pro- 
tects his business property, a present 
and future interest in a partnership, 
corporation, etc., because that property 
and its contingent interest is, or will 
be, in most cases, the personal property 
of his immediate family, 

To arouse interest in business insur- 
ance through a personal insurance ap- 
proach may not be, in many cases, the 
quickest or most practical way of get- 
ting results, but in some instances, es- 
pecially when business policies have 
been considered and rejected or in 
periods when some business men are, 
or think they ought to be, in a state of 
retrenchment instead of expansion, this 
method may help the agent to demon- 
strate the importance of this function 
of life insurance. There is nothing 
particularly new in this way of leading 
up to the business application. There 
are many practical ways of appraisal; 
the plan we refer to, may, perhaps, be 
most readily explained, by giving a 
brief digest or frame work of the per- 
sonal presentation. This is not a “sell- 
ing talk,” but the basis of all selling 
talks, where this method of solicitation 
is used. 


I. Remainder, (r) of (normal or aver- 
age) income which must continue to 
family. Determined, usually, by data 
applicable as averages, in families of 
two adults and two to four children, 
with incomes from $1,500 to about 
$15,000 per annum. In incomes approxi- 
mating $1,000 per month and over, the 
remainder (r) from the standpoint of 
“necessity average,” begins to de- 
crease; its percentage goes down as 
the income goes up, the part for invest- 
ments, saving, luxuries, development, 
etc., is greater. In very large incomes, 
the formula is of little practical use. 
Sixty-four happens to be the exact per- 
centage, which an examination of statis- 
tics, some years ago, gave; in small 
and moderate size incomes, this propor- 
tion is reasonable and accurate enough 
to be a serviceable guide; a prospect 
should be made to “justify himself,” if 
he is inclined to make much of a-varia- 
tion. 


II. Duration and Division of I (r). 


Amount, (w) (determined by similar 
data, covering average fixed and gen- 
eral family items, plus personal up- 
keep) for wife for life. 


Balance (c=r—w) divided among 
children to self-supporting ages, or for 
various educational periods, or, in some 
cases, for life. 

III. Sources: (for I (r) & II (w+ ec). 

(z), From  property—(exclusive of 


business property)—anything that will 
produce assured income. 
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England’s leading novelist, John Gals- 
worthy, in his latest and one of his greatest 
works, “The Forsyte Saga,” sounded one of 
the deepest truisms in human nature when he 


wrote: 


“The possessive instinct never stands still. 
Through florescence and feud, frost and fires, 


it follows the laws of progression.” 


It is the law of possession which leads a 


man into marriage and into building the home. 


It is the law of possession which leads to 
P 
keeping the family intact and to maintaining 


the home. 


It is the law of possession which henile to 
protection of the family and home through life 


insurance. 


The possessive instinct furnishes the key- 


note to life insurance. 


H. B. ROSEN, New York. 
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(y), From business—in which insured 
is actively engaged. 

(x), From insurance, x 

IV. Outlay, (for III, x). 

Deposits or Installments (establish- 
ing necessary fund determined by x). 

Considered as a 

1. Productive expenditure providing 
future principal or income to insured. 

2. And in its relation to living-costs. 

Often a plan like this may be simpli- 
fied, for some, by putting it in alge- 
braic terms, thus: 


r—(z+y). 


r=—-we+e 
r=Zz+y+x 
".w+e=-zt+y+t+x 
..x=w+e—(z+y) 


*.x=r—(z+y) 
(The unit 
centages, 


may be in income _per- 
actual income, principal or 
present values, measuring income at a 


given uniform rate.) 


By substitution: r= 64% (see I.) 

z= Prospect’s estimate, assume for 
illustration, 15%. 

y =Prospect’s estimate (stabilized 
by business insurance) 25%. 


x = 64% — (15% + 25%.) 

x= 24% 

This basis of presentation is taken up 
in detail in the office and 
courses of instruction. Each new agent 
is required to study it, and work out 
practical selling talks from it. 

When the interview has reached a 
consideration of the item at “y” (III) 
it is usually not difficult to show that 
an appraisal of the business income or 
the principal which must 
definite income, certain of continuing 
for many years, perhaps as long as the 
wife lives and until the children 
self-supporting, cannot be 
without life insurance. Here the usual 
arguments for business insurance 
gin, and with less resistance 
part of the prospect. Emphasis is put 
on “y” as the factor to be determined 
and business insurance protection must 
have a part in the solution if the prin- 
cipal or income, as the case may be, is 
to satisfy any reasonable expectation of 


literature, 


produce a 


are 
stabilized 


be- 


on the 


certainty; calculating (x) may be de- 
ferred until an insurance amount to 
back up “y” is settled on. 

Thus, it is seen that approaching 
business insurance, from this angle, 





J. H. MEYER 


may tend to throw the prospect’s mind, 
in a concrete way, towards what his 
business interest must do for the fam- 
ily, and away from general assumptions, 
vague hopes, and casual expectations 
of what it may do for the family, if 
things happen to go along—as he hopes 
they will, 

As soon as a man of responsibility 
and character tries to put down a defi- 
nite estimate cf what his business will 
do in the future (while he is a good 
many miles away from it—forever) he 
will begin to feel the seriousness of 
his problem—he will begin to see that 
life insurance is 4n important—perhaps 
the only stabilizing factor. 

A thorough knowledge of the plan in 
detail, and a little intelligent practice 
will result in helpful selling talks. 


| By Julius H. Meyer 


New England Mutual, Chicago 


Prospect: Mr. X, aged 48. 
Family Conditions: Wife and grown 
daughter. 


Business Conditions: Incorporated con- 
cern, stock practically completely held 
by prospect. 

Proposition to sell $20,000, on life plan, 
payable to corporation, properly to 
continue the business and replace, in 
a measure, his value to it. 

The case had proceeded satisfactorily 
up to the point where Mr. X consulted 
his attorney. The attorney advised that 
in his forty years’ experience at the 
bar he had never known a business suc- 
cessfully to be’ conducted by a widow. 
He further advised that, in the event 
of X’s death, the business be liquidated 
and consequently against the placing of 
this insurance. 

To his first advice I agreed, but ‘as 
regards his further advice I took issue 
with him. 

The business was a child of the brain, 
effort, ability and personality of Mr. X. 
Had he no pride in it? Was it his pur- 
pose to have it die with him—his death 
destroying his years of labor? Or, should 
it continue to function as an enterprise 
worthy of his name and as a monument 
to his activity? 

True, his inexperienced wife and un- 
trained daughter could not run it; and 
his duty to them would perhaps best 
be served by not permitting them to 
risk any of their capital in it, however 


good it might appear. I gave him this 
talk: 
A Talk From the Shoulder 
But how about your employees, Mr. 
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X? Suppose your death should occur 
at any time in the next twenty years, 
you will have a number of men with 
you who have given twenty to thirty 
years of their best service in your in- 
terest. Is it your purpose to turn these 
men, no longer young and adjustable, 
on to the streets to seek new jobs? 
These men have families dependent on 
them. These families are as dear to 
them as yours to you; and these fami- 
lies have learned to look, in common 
with your own, upon this going busi- 
ness as the source of their opportunities 
for life and its enjoyment. 

A Chicago paper recently carried a 
news item of a man aged fifty who 
tramped the streets looking for a job 
only to be turned away everywhere for 
a younger man. He finally found some 
thing, for which he was poorly fitted, 
at a very much reduced salary. 

This is an age wherein men are be- 
ginning to realize the meaning of social 
and economic justice. Have you never 
heard how some big corporations go 
into a merger, with a proviso that old 
employees shall not be judged as to 
their earning capacity by present pro- 
ductiveness alone? Have you never 
heard of old age pensions or retirement 
funds? 

Mr. X, your duty to your loyal, de- 
voted associates, who, in turn, have 
their responsibilities, is as paramount 
as your duty to your family. Don’t 
squeeze the best out of them and throw 
them on the rubbish heap. 

Consider, too, the economic waste im- 
plied in the destruction of your con- 
cern, with its organization, its custom- 
ers’ list and good will. 

Besides, how would your family liqui- 
date it? To whom and at what price 
will they sell it? Would not a going 
business bring a better price? 

To whom could they better sell it than 
to your tried and true employes? Ina 
designated proportion to each, based on 
ability, position held and years of ser-- 
ice, arrange that certain men should 
continue what you and they have built 
up. These men could take over the 
business, giving their notes, with stock 
as collateral, for the amount of their 
obligations and these notes would in a 
short time be paid for out of the earn- 
ings of the company. 


What Insurance Will Do 
In this way, the family will retire 
from active participation in the busi- 
ness, your heirs will receive a fair 


price for the stock, the corporation will 
be continued by such men as know 
your plans and practices, and, above all, 
you will have rendered justice to your 
faithful co-workers. 





As to thé insurance suggested, I 
would earnestly advise, if you adopt this 
arrangement, that you promptly pur- 
chase the $20,000 and make it payable 
to the corporation. The net premiums 
paid to be added to the book value of 
the stock at the time of your death, or 
whatever basis of sales price you deem 
proper, and the twenty thousand in cash 
then to be used by the new owners to 
assist in financing the business. They 
will need it, as they will doubtless miss 
your personality and financial ability 
for a while at least. 

Mr. X acted accordingly and the in- 
surance was placed. 


By W. J. Arnette 


Fidelity Mutual, Chicago 


Statistics for the year 1921, now avail- 
able, tell us that in the United States 
there were 19,652 commercial failures 
with a total liability of $627,402,000; a 
loss to creditors of over $250,000,000. 
The percentage of increase is greater 
than any year since 1915. While these 
figures were not available until recently, 
yet banks and the more stable commer- 
cial houses were a ready index to the 
appreciable increase in business mor- 
tality during the year 1921. 

This information when properly di- 
gested forms one of the best arguments 
possible for business insurance for a 
solicitor to obtain and use with effective 
results in the soliciting of business in- 
surance. It is true that the average 
business man or concern does not care- 
fully analyze the problem of failure. In 
other words, a careful analysis of the 
causes underlying failure in business 
today does not seem to sink into the 
average individual’s mind, and as a re- 
sult, many enterprises are begun by 
men who fail to diagnose the funda- 
mental requirements for success. 

The foregoing as the basis, as well as 
other contributing factors, are used with 
excellent results by the well posted 
life insurance man in the development 
of business insurance. If we can enter 
the prospect’s office with a measure of 
accurate information directly pertaining 
to his business, an immediate point of 
contact is made, and generally a meas- 
ure of confidence established which, if 
properly used, augurs well for a suc- 
cessful negotiation. In soliciting men 
of large means, directing sizable con- 
cerns, it is always fairly easy to obtain 
from banks, Dun and Bradstreet more 
or less accurate information concerning 
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HAPPY IF ARDUOUS TASK! 


r | NAHE development of an organization of thinking men and women 


To properly and intelligently present Monthly Income Insurance 


And convince the insuring public it is the only effective contract 
to . 
“REPLACE DAD” 


has been the aim of 


HALL & McNAMARA 


General Agents 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
25 Church Street New York 


A YOUNG AGGRESSIVE AGENCY OF AN OLD PROGRESSIVE COMPANY ! 


Built upon methods tried by time and constantly improved by experi- 
ence, the educational system of this office has achieved a record unpre- 
cedented in the history of American Life Insurance. 
$5,000,000 IN THE FIRST SEVEN MONTHS OF 1922. 
(Agency founded in April, 1921; therefore, 10th through 16th month) 
Paid 
through a personnel 
of 
THIRTY-SIX FULL TIME ASSOCIATES 
ALL UNDER IDENTICAL CONTRACTS 
and 


possessed of an equipment obtained through their agency affiliation, 
the excellence of which we doubt is exceeded by that possessed by any 
sales force in the world. 


We present them with pardonable pride, every one of whom is proud 
of the life insurance business, and every one of whom the life insurance 
business can be proud. 


David B. Adler Howard Field Herbert C. Sargent 
William Stuart Archibald William S. Flynn Bess Shapiro — 
Beatrice Henry Donald K. Grant Oscar B. Stoughton 
Albert Behning, Jr. William D. Jones Leonard J. Supple 
Kenneth C. B. Blackley William P. McClave William Ward Stine 
Philip F. Broughton Peter H. McNulty Charles O. Taxis 

John F. Clark . Gerald Ollif Theodore C. Thompson 
Thomas R. Crowley Robert S. Powell, Jr. Ray G. Treudley 
Robert E. Davidson William F. Price Anthony P. Uihlein 

C. Edgar Davis Albert S. Redard Lottie E. Virgien 

J. Raymond Evans Alexander E. Russell Emma 0. Waldron 
Carlyle P. Fenwick Michael A. Ryan Edward T. Witherspoon 


“The most rapidly growing organization of its kind in the world’ 
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the financial standing, as well as the 
personnel of the officers. Then it is a 
little harder, but nevertheless possible, 
to ascertain the personal peculiarities 
of the individual or individuals with 
whom you must come in contact. To 
procure and properly analyze the fore- 
going information in a quiet way, re- 
quires time, and considerable patience. 
But those who have followed the sys- 
tem can bear evidence to the resultant 
value. 


I recently had a case which otherwise 
would not have been completed had it 
not been for the careful manner in 
which the case was prepared. I hap- 
pened in the office of a friendly attor- 
ney, a policyholder whom I had sold a 
couple of years ago. Since he happened 
to be at leisure I guided the conversa- 
tion to the matter of corporation insur- 
ance, knowing that this particular at- 
torney represented several large corpo- 
rations. I told him that he, in a large 
measure, was the trustee or guardian 
for these corporations. The officers 
were naturally confidential with him, 
and as a result I thought it within his 
province—as a matter of fact, a duty 
to suggest in certain cases the desira- 
bility of protecting the brain power, the 
creative and constructive power, of 
these corporations. I discerned that 
the alert mind of this attorney imme- 
diately was aroused, and before I left 
his office I had a personal note written 
in longhand to the president and gen- 
eral manager of a large machinery 
house. I obtained from the attorney as 
much information as I could concerning 
the corporation and the gentleman on 
whose life the insurance should be 
taken. I then proceeded to gather ad- 
ditional information from the sources 
mentioned in a preceding paragraph. It 
developed that the gentleman I desired 
to call on was a member of one of the 
prominent downtown clubs, and I after- 
ward ascertained that he was a very 
close friend of a business acquaintance 
whom I knew quite well. This enabled 
me to secure a better view of the per- 
sonal side of my prospect, his home 
life, and the manner in which he spent 
his leisure hours. The case being com- 
pleted in every detail I called on the 
gentleman under most favorable circum- 
stances. 





I had already ascertained the time of 
day when I was most likely to find him 
at leisure, and fortunately since this 
was immediately following lunch he was 
in an excellent frame of mind and re- 
ceived me cordially. ‘The more or less 
complete knowledge on my part not 
only of his business, the part he played 
in it, the financial condition, as well as 
a fairly good grasp of the sales problem 
which had been occupying the major 
portion of his time for several months, 
—coupled with a familiarity of recre- 
ational likes, I was very soon in an 
ideal position to direct my sale. I 
briefly called to his attention the gen- 
eral business condition of the country, 
stressing the fact that in corporations 
similar to his own that they were more 
or less directed by one individual, who 
if suddenly taken away, would imme- 
diately result in an impairment of confi- 
dence on the part of those extending 
credit, and likewise without his dynamic 
influence would result in a curtailment 
of both output and sales. He listened 
with increasing interest to my argu- 
ment which consumed about ten min- 
utes, and when I had finished stated 
that he would call his directors to- 
gether the following day for the purpose 
of recommending that insurance be 
taken on his life for the protection of 
the stockholders. Rates, kind of policy, 
name of the .company were not men- 
tioned. The following afternoon he 
*phoned me to call the next morning. 
I made some excuse, and he agreed to 
see me immediately after lunch. We 
discussed capitalization and the gen- 
eral provisions of the policy contract 
and agreed upon an amount. The ex- 
amination was made, and a week later 
the case was paid for. 


I had never seen the prospect before 
the first interview. 





By Louis F. Paret 


Provident L. & T., Camden 








My experience in selling business in- 
surance, and especially in covering the 
man who has specialized knowledge or 
technical ability, is that the average 
business man is very short-sighted as 
to protecting his interests. In other 
words, he simply views conditions as 
they are, not as they will be. He does 
not “deal in futures,” even to the extent 
of seeing the hoped for growth that 
he is planning to put through. This 
has been so evident in my canvasses 
that I have had illustrations made to 
drive home this point. These illustra- 
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tions were effectively used in a recent 
sale. 

A young man of twenty-five was the 
manager of a fairly good-sized concern 
manufacturing pork products. The 


business career—if he had to step into 
his manager’s place. He frankly ad- 
mitted that it was a responsibility that 
he did not care to assume. A ready 
insurance fund, in his hands, to pro- 
vide a substitute, at such a time, as- 
sumed value and importance in his 
mind. 

The pictures of the desk and the filing 
cabinet were shown to him. He was 
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told that they were pictures of his 
manager’s desk and filing cabinet, filled 
with valuable information regarding the 
business—information and data collect- 
ed at no little expenditure of time and 
money—and an expenditure directly 
made by him. Some day the desk and 
the cabinet would be closed by the 
manager for the last time, and the prob- 
ability is that the manufacturer would 
be the one called upon to open them 
and take charge of the material. Of 
how much value would that filed data, 
without the manager, be to him? 
Again, the personal contact of the man- 
ager with the employes, and its result- 
ing increased efficiency and inspiration 
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head of the concern pointed out that 
he could step in the breach at any 
time and carry on the business. The 
picture of the Hope Manufacturing Com- 
pany was shown to the manufacturer. 
It immediately awakened in him his 
secret ambition—it visualized for him 
the possibility and probability of 
growth of his concern in the coming 
years. He was then fifty. He realized 
the responsibility that would devolve 
upon him, at sixty or sixty-five—prob- 
ably the greatest responsibility of his 


on their part, was clearly emphasized. 
In a word, the loss of the manager 
would mean, to a certainty, a shrink- 
age and loss—and the longer the man- 
ager lived, the greater the loss. It 
was only by such a vision of the future 
—the hoped-for development, the in- 
creased valuation, that the manufac- 
turer awakened to his present and 
future needs. A twenty thousand 
twenty-year endowment policy to cover 
the manufacturer until he was seventy 
was the kind of insurance purchased. 








By Charles Sachs 





Northwestern Mutual, New York 


This story deals with a case where 
I worked up a line of several hundred 
thousand dollars of insurance, but cir- 
cumstances called for the placing there- 
of with the agents of two very large 
companies who were to—and did—re- 
ceive all the commissions involved. 

(Indirectly the act may not have been 
profitless to me, for afterwards I wrote 
large lines of personal insurance on 
every director of the corporation con- 
cerned; perhaps every policy that any 
of them has taken since.) 

This concern is one of magnificent 
volume and national dimensions. It was 
founded by a sturdy executive of the 
“old school,’ who seemed to believe in 
every measure of progressive conser- 
vatism except the greatest one—life in- 
surance. Betore his death he performed 
one act which illustrated his acumen. 
This was to provide a trust arrangement 
devised to carry his family affairs until 
a period terminating ten years after his 
death, with an interlocked plan to take 
sare of his business at such later time 
when, he calculated, his two exception- 
ally fine sons would have reached the 
full maturity which the father thought 
essential. The scope of such plans called 
for a development so great, an increase 
of business so astounding, that many 
admiring associates wondered whether 
the old gentleman had remained sensi- 
ble to the last. But his prescience was 
proved by the fact that the fourfold in- 
crease which he contemplated did be- 
come in actuality a ten-time augmenta- 
tion. Of course, this unexpected sur- 
plus of increase was foreshadowed a 
few years before the termination of the 
trust. The elder son had become the ac- 
tual, as well as the nominal, head of the 
institution; had developed a personality 
and a meed of ability which mounted as 
quickly as did the business’ amazing 
total of transactions. The need of in- 
surance on the president’s life, to pro- 
tect the organization against financial 
requirement which could not have been 
adjusted (under the terms of the trust 
described) if such leading man should 
chance to die in the interim, was clear. 
Naturally, being clear, I pointed it out. 
The directors saw their duty and did it. 


By J. C. Talbot, Jr. 


Mutual Benefit, New York 





Mr. Jones, suppose your partner 
should turn around on his chair here 
some day and say, “Jones. I am going 
away and I won't be back. Convert 
all the firm assets into cash and clear 
up the firm debts. Wind up all joint 
accounts. Also see that my estate gets 
what is coming to it, and—let’s see— 
yes, look out for my personal creditors, 
too, will you? Now I want this done 
without undue delay. Thanks, Bill, 
good luck, and good-bye.” 

Of course, you'd think your partner 
crazy and politely tell him where to 
go, but some day he is going away, and 
the law will tell you to do just those 
very things. 

Now, Mr. Jones, I know a good fellow 
whom I am going to suggest you to 
take as a partner. No, he isn’t going to 
tell you how to run the business, nor 
make a nuisance of himself. He is a 
quiet sort of a chap, but he never fails 
at the critical moment. When your 
partner starts his long journey, he will 
step in to shoulder your legal obliga- 
tions and guarantee comfort and 
strength. This partner, Mr. Jones, is 
Business Insurance. 
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In Memory of 
PAUL A. ABRY, 


My Friend and Late Associate 


P. M. Fraser 


General Agent 
Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Singer Building 
New York City 
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The Life Insurance Research Bureau 





By John M. Holcombe, Jr., Business Manager 


Six months ago the bureau did not 
exist and there was no tangible evi- 
dence of its practical value. Today the 
companies in the bureau are receiving 
reports on vital questions, they have 
held two general conferences and will 
hold another within a few months, and 
lastly they have shown by their co- 
operation an earnest desire to improve 





JOHN M. 


HOLCOMBE, Jr ; 


the conditions surrounding the selling 
end of the business. 

The membership has now passed the 
mark originally set, namely, thirty, and 
the remarkable thing about it is the 
variability in the kind of companies 
which have joined this very progressive 
movement. In size, they range from 
the very largest to the very smallest. 
In location, they range from New Eng: 
land to California, and in addition there 
are four Canadian companies included 
in the list. 

It had its inception at a meeting 
held by the Association of Life Agency 
Officers in November, 1920, at which 
time a discussion was held as to 
the possibilities for such a Bureau. No 
more work was done until the Novem- 
ber, 1921, definite 
proposal was made and a small number 


brief 


meeting, when a 


of companies expressed their immediate 
desire to co operate. 


At this meeting, a definite proposal 
wa; made that the Bureau should be 
locatcd at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, which institute had already 
done a considerable amount of life in- 
surance work, particularly in the iu 
reau of Personnel Rescarch, of which 


several life insurance companies wcre 
members, and in their school of life 
insurance salesmanship. At this time, 
it was stated that if thirty companies 
should join the Bureau, the necessary 
expenses could be covered. Carnegie 
Institute of Technology had already 
had four years expericnce in studying 
various problems in their Personnel 
Bureau, and from that Bureau had come 
a number of blanks, forms, etec., which 
were immediately available for use by 
the co-operating life companies in the 
selection of salesmen, clerks, etc. The 
location at Carnegie made possible a 
much earlier commencement of actual 


work than could otherwise have been 
avcimeveu, 


Bureau Becomes a Fact 


Karly in 1yzZ, the sureau was actu- 
ally OiZallized, «a bDuUSINeSS Wldanager, 
1ormernly in Lhe lite lusurance pusiness, 
Was appoilted, and a meeting Was 
caued OL wwe CUOlpanies Wich, up Lo 
tial Lime, Nad Sigtliucu toner intention 
ol joing tue soureau. ‘hese coin- 
palucs met al Lue Oimce OL Lhe Ulhon 
duiuc liusuralce UOllpany ae 
Viiv, ath vallualy aud ap- 
CUmllitlee UL 
lucir thusivel, 
alice puspUse OL Giecung tiuis COmmillee 
Wao LU Bive tiie Duicdu tile AauValage 
Vi elie aUviacG Ul Lin@pe Le IMSurauce 
CacCULLVes, 4uC@ CUltlutittce later ur- 
Wilh Ulver isnurmanh, 
slbtcmuUcll OL aBccles, witluas, weit, 
aS CiUdiliiidit; Lue OLMer MeMucrs OL Lue 


Velllial 
ws sbhCsssdhaala, 
a Uesiecu ait Cacculive 


eure amCuive:S ilvuiil 


Selis4ecu duUpes- 


CUimiuiltee Veing Filip wournet, Presi- 
Yell, COullMelidt Lilie, Claries mom- 
iueyer, Supersbeenaent OL apgencicy, 
Ulnon Celluidt; G. Le. Munt, superin- 
tcuuenul OL agenuies, Guardian Lille; 
Kvdipi Rice, piesiuent, NaudOMal bide- 
ity, W. ‘L. shepnhard, vice-president, 
saUcCOin Natioua:; W. , ‘aylor, vice- 
Piesiuenl, Myuimabie OL New York, 


‘this committee has heid numerous 
meeuugs dagurng tne year, has Kepl 
in Ciose tOucn with the pians and has 
made the work of the sureau essen- 
lUially OL a practical nature. When the 
idea OL @ pureau Was urst proposed, 
It WaS received Dy Many COMpanies as 
being likely to carry out work wnhicn 


Was more theoretical than practical. 
‘his ailmcuity has been eiuminated 
largely through tne presence of the 


xecullve Comunittee, 


At that time, an outline of the work 
to be accomplished was maue and tue 
various stuaies were divided into four 
groups; (1) Il was, believed tnat tne 
enectiveness of general agencies and 
branch oOmces could pe Increased 
through the scudies which the bureau 
might make; (2) ‘ne selection Of sales- 
men was to be carefully studied. (3) 
A Market analysis was LO be maue tor 
the companies in the fsureau; and (4) 
Work in connection with the function- 
ing of the home omee Clerical staif 
was intended. In addition to these 
studies, it was early recognized that 
a small group of companies such as 
were expected to co-operate in the Bu- 
reau could receive lducn vVaiuabie In- 
formation trom the intimate contact 
Which would thus grow up, and the 
Lureau early recognized that it could 
act as a ciearing house for various 
matters connected with the selling of 
liie insurance, 


Use of Blanks 


Among the reports which have been 
already made is a detailed statement 
of the various blanks which the Bua- 
ieau has, through its study, developed. 
‘these blanks are intended to assist 
general agents and others in the selec- 
tion of saiesmen and include persvia. 
history biank, standard letter to previ- 
ous employers, method of recording the 
judgment of the general agent when 
interviewing a prospective agent and 
lastly, a termination blank designed 10 
draw to the attention of the general 
agent or manager the history involved 
in the termination of an agent’s con- 
tract. These blanks have been used 
in increasing amounts by the co-operat- 
ing companies, each of which is privi- 
leged to use them as printed by the 
Bureau or to have them reprinted to 
suit their needs. All Bureau material 
is copyrighted and cannot be used ex- 
cept by the co-operating companies. 


The great value of such blanks lies 
in the possibility for studying records 
in the future, and it is expected that 
after a number of companies use simi- 
lar blanks, it will be possible to make 
studies into the question of agency se- 
lection, which have previously been 
impossible. 

One of the projects which was pro- 
posed at the meeting of all the com- 
panies in March was a study of the 
present sales force of the various com- 
panies. Just as the Medico Actuarial 


ly apparent that many companies and 
general agents are very much interested 
in studying the successful methods em- 
ployed in agency organization. Prow 
ably no two general agencies in the 
country are operated exactly the same, 
but it is believed that theré are many 
threads running through successful agen- 
cy organization, a study of which will 
bring these methods and practices to 
light as never before. This work has 
progressed to the point where the man- 
ner of studying agencies has been out 
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Mortality Investigation of ten years 
ago endeavored to pool the experience 
of various companies in the selection 
of risks, so this study is designed to 
bring together the various facts con- 
cerning the selection of agents. The 
co-operation of the companies and their 
general agents has been so complete 
that over 13,000 blanks have been dain- 
tributed to the companies and in turn 
sent to general agents and managers. 

In the matter of analyzing the work 
of agencies, it has become increaging- 
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lined, and in a few months the 
will be in actual operation. 

Since the first of January, trips have 
been made by the Bureau staff to nearly 
every company which is now co-operat 
ing, as well as to a number of other 
companies. In the case of each insu 
tution visited, a careful analysis of the 
agency department has been made, and 
the result has been to accumulate at 
the office in Pittsburgh a, large amount 
of material covering the agency prac 
tices of the various companies. This 
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The maps on this page show the condition of life insurance sales for the 
first two quarters of this year as — to corresponding periods last 


year ° 


These statistics were compiled by the 


Life Insurance Sales Research 


Bureau of the Carnegie Institute of Technology from the sales figures of 


forty companies. 
states, particularly in the North 


A comparison of the maps shows the brightening of most 
Atlantic and Middle 


Western districts, 


which indicates a more favorable trend of conditions for selling life 


insurance, 
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= New Blood and Big Business 
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WE are proud of our 15 millions 


paid-for business for the first 
$1x months of 1922. Conditions never 
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were better in the World's Metropolis. i 

Prouder still are we of our new men-- = 

es of whom have taken our courses = 

of instruction this year and gone out to a 

big results. = 

= L. A. CERF = 
= Manager Greater New York = 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company L 
_ of NEWARK, N. J. . 
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has placed the Bureau in the position 
of acting as a clearing house for in- 
formation on these matters, and there 
has just been published a report out- 
lining the functions of an agency de- 
partment. This report gives what 
might be termed a composite picture 
of the way these departments operate. 
The various functions which the study 
revealed to be common to most depart- 
ments were promotion, supervision, :un- 
tracts and records, training, conserva- 
tion and research. These were in turn 
subdivided into many subordinate runc- 
tions. In addition to this outline of 
the functions of a typical agency de- 
partment, the Bureau was able to re- 
produce a chart showing the agency 
department functions of one of the com- 
pany members, and the work which 
was done in that department gives a 
very interesting comparison with the 
functions which were found in the com- 
posite chart. 

Many sales managers, both in life 
insurance and other lines of American 
business, have long desired accurate 
figures on business conditions in ai- 
ferent territories. In many cases these 
figures have centered around the bank 
clearings for various sections of the 
country, and it has become clear that 
where bank clearings increased, busi- 
ness conditions were improved, and 
where business conditiony were im- 
proved, the sale of life insurance was 
uB8ually greater. A desire was expressed 
that the Life Insurance Research Bu- 
reau act as a headquarters for securing 
figures monthly showing the paid-for 
business in each state of the Union for 
as large a group of companies as could 
be secured. The purpose underlying 
this request was to secure figures which 
would bear a closer relationship to the 
figures of each individual company than 
would bank clearings and the like. In 
other words, if an agency manager can 
see at a glance how the sales of life 
insurance in the various states of the 
Union have been during a particular 
month or longer period, he can have a 
very ready means of checking the rela- 
tive success or failure of his own agen- 
cies. Similarly, a general agent can, 
if he knows that the business of al 
companies for a certain period in a 





particular territory shows a 15% gain 
over a year ago, comment with much 
more accuracy on the results that his 
sales force is securing than if he has 
nothing better than hearsay on which 
to base his statements. It has always 
been possible to secure state figures 
at the end of the year, and it has been 
possible during the present year, 
through the reports of the Department 
of Commerce at Washington, to get 
the total volume of business written 
each month in the entir2 country by a 
group of companies, but the work of 
the Research Bureau in securing these 
figures, not for the whole country but 
for each state monthly, is a forward 
step in sscuring accurate figures on 
the way business is going in each terri- 
tory. 

The responses to the proposal of this 
work by the Bureau have been so en- 
thusiastic that not only have the com- 
panies in the Bureau commenced pool- 
ing their figures, but many companies 
not affiliated have sont their figures 


for in«lusion in the general total. All 
individual figures ,of companies are 
treated confidentially and only the 


totals are used for publication. 

Close Contact With Contributing 

Companies 

Tt has seemed to those responsible 
for the management of the Bureau that 
an important point was to maintain 
close contact with each contributing 
company. There has recently been 
Started a small bulletin called “Lite 
Insurance Research News Items” which 
gives to each member at frequent in- 
tervals an outline of the work which 
is under way and of anv developments 
which have occurred s'nce the publica- 
tion of the last b~l'etin. In this wav 
it will be possible to secure an in- 
creasing circle of contact with the life 
insurance business and thereby improve 
the service which the Bureau 
render. 

A few months ago the Bureau was 
merely an idea. Today its chief work 
still lies in the future rather than in 
the past, but it has already commenced 
to show that it is capable of practical 
work, of work which is of benefit to 
those companies which have shown a 
desire to cooperate in the movement. 
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The Newcomers Club 


Credit for one of the best ideas origi- 
nated in the insurance business in years 
goes to Arthur Ortmeyer, district agent 
at Evansville, Ind., of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, the general agents there 
being Pinkus, Mills & Pinkus. It is the 
Newcomers’ Club, the membership of 
which has been growing fast. 


The idea of this club came to Mr. 
Ortmeyer early this year. He discussed 
it with Evansville business men and the 
club sprang into being. Any one who 
has been a resident of Evansville for 
two years or less may become a mem- 
ber. In. four months more than one 
hundred newcomers joined, and through 
the activities of the club have been 
drawn into the life of the community 
and made to feel at home. During a 
recent drive of the Chamber of Com- 
merce to increase its membership to 
2,000 or more it was the pride of the 
Newcomers’ Club that it was repre- 
sented on every team in the campaign. 
The club lunches on Wednesdays and 
once a month there is a family party 
to which members may bring wives and 
children. 

Members include doctors, lawyers, 
school teachers, electrical engineers, 
preachers and others. It makes a strong 


appeal to people who do not want to be 
strangers in a strange land. 

Mr. Ortmeyer is secretary of the club, 
which has a standing invitation for any 
newcomer in the city to place an appli- 
cation. Of course, it has done Mr. Ort- 
meyer no harm in his insurance solicit- 
ing. In fact, he has something of a 
bulge on the old time agents as he has 
the opportunity to meet the new resi- 
dents of Evansville before many of the 
other agents know about their existence. 





PRIZE WINNING AD 
Recently, St. John & Carter, general 
agents of the Equitable of Iowa, decided 
to insert a life insurance ad in a high 
school paper in Des Moines. Prizes 
were awarded students for the best 
copy. This ad was the prize winner: 
DON’T SPEND IT ALL 
Invest your money in life insurance 
now. 
It is one of the best savings accounts 
you could possibly start. 


It will teach you a good lesson in the 
cultivation of thrifty habits. 
Your savings is the barometer of suc- 


cess. 
ST. JOHN & CARTER 
General Agents 

















Insurance and Farm Mortgages 


By F. B. Collins, President F. B. Collins Investment 
Company, Oklahoma City. 

















At first glance, life insurance and 
farm mortgages would seem to have 
little in common. As a matter of fact 
they are intimately related—more inti- 
mately, perhaps, than even a great 
many life insurance men realize. 

The F. B. Collins Investment Com- 
pany is engaged in making loans on 


F. B. COLLINS 


agricultural real estate in selected por- 
tions of Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, New Mexico and 
Colorado, and then selling the mort- 
gages and real estate mortgage bonds 
to insurance companies, corporations, 
trustees and individual investors. 

I have been engaged in this business 
for more than thirty-eight years, and 
a great deal of that time has been spent 
in the territory in which I now operate. 
During that period I have come into 
contact with thousands of farmers and 
farm families, and have become conse- 
quently more or less familiar with the 
life and habits of farm men and women. 
Farmers Have Been “Sold” on Insurance 

Only a few years ago—at least in the 
Southwest—few farmers carried life in- 
surance. But the farmer today is of a 
different type. He owns many things 
which a decade ago were unknown out- 
side the cities, He has his telephone, 
automobile, water and lighting systems, 
tractors and improved machinery. He 
gets his daily paper, his farm paper, 
and other periodicals. He reads, and 
he thinks. And because he has linked 
himself up with the cities and the men 
who compose the cities, the message of 
life insurance has reached him, too. 
Many of the younger farmers today are 
buying life insurance, and many more 
probably would buy if they were reach- 
ed by insurance agents. The average 
farmer of 1922 has been “sold” on the 
proposition of insurance protection. 

In making a loan to a farmer on his 
property, it has always been the policy 
of the F. B. Collins Investment Com- 
pany to inquire into the state of his 
health. If he is a young, vigorous man, 
there is a greater probability of his 
paving off his mortgage and interest 
than if he is an old man, or in poor 
health. And while our mortgages are 


always made with considerable margin 
of safety—that is covering from 25% 


to 40% of the value of the farm—still 
we prefer to have the additional margin 
guaranteed by good health and youth. 


Yet, if the applicant cannot measure 
up to our standard of health and youth, 
the fact that he possesses life insurance 
will, under certain circumstances, have 


considerable weight in the granting of 
a loan. 


In the first place, we consider the 
farmer who carries life insurance to 
be the type of man who possesses more 
than the ordinary measure of foresight 
and thrift. Our attitude is much the 
same as that of the bank. It is a well 
known fact that the banker is more 
likely to grant a loan to the man with 
life insurance than the one who has no 
protection. Life insurance certainly im- 
proves a man’s credit. It is an indica- 
tion of character, 


Value of Instrance to Farmer 


Furthermore, we have found that it 
is easier to sell loans when the maker 
of the mortgage owns life insurance. 
This is especially true when the loans 
are sold to life insurance companies, 
which buy a large proportion of our 
securities. 

The last two years have proven con- 
clusively to us, too, the value of insur- 
ance to the farmer himself. In a num- 
ber of instances our borrowers have 
been able to borrow on their life insur- 
ance policies, and so raise enough ready 
money to pay on their mortgages and 
take care of their taxes. 

The state of Louisiana has had a law 
which provides that in the death of a 
married man or woman the surviving 
spouse should be given the sum of 
$1,000, realized from the sale of per- 
sonal property, or, in the event the per- 
sonal belongings could not be sold for 
that sum, an amount necessary to com- 
plete the $1,000 should be deducted from 
the value of real property belonging to 
the deceased. This $1,000 was to bea 
prior lien on the entire estate. 

This statute has been amended re- 
cently, but before the amendment many 
of our Louisiana borrowers made it a 
point to take out life insurance policies 
covering the amount of the loan, so 
that this company would be protected 
in the event of their deaths. 

The relationship between life insur- 
ance and farm mortgages may be 
summed up, then, about as follows: 
The farmer who carries life insurance 
in most cases is very likely to find his 
application for a loan looked upon more 
favorably than the man who does not. 
Life insurance is an additional factor 
of safety for the company making the 
loan. 





A REMARKABLE RECORD 

One of the most remarkable stories 
in the recent annals of insurance is the 
success which has been made by A. L. 
Libman, of the New York Life, in tbis 
city. Before and during the war Mr. 
Libman was a builder of theatres and 
built a number of the leading play- 
houses. The increase in the price of 
materials and labor during the war 
caused him to get into financial diffi- 
culties, with the result that in 1916 he 
went to work as a reporter for the 
New York “Evening Post.” In 1919 he 
went into life insurance and for the 
first few months of this year he led his 
company, which has about 8,000 agents. 
His story is one of the most interesting 
that has come to the attention of The 
Eastern Underwriter. 
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Company and individual production records are lit- 
erally being smashed. Achievements of men and 
women carrying rate books and applications are 
everywhere blazoned across the pages of company 
publications. From the city and the village alike the 
story is the same. 


Production is the result of education —-H\— 
Education in life insurance selling is obtained 
through and is embodied in experience,———— 
experience actually encountered by the agent on the 
firing line. 


Qh, life insurance, preserver of homes, provider 


of education, stabilizer of humankind, at what height 


of service is set your goal? It is the contemplation of 


work ahead to be done that makes me proud that my 
lot is cast with the life insurance selling forces. 


To a larger future, 


HARRY ROSENBERG, 


New York City 
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‘Twenty Years Certain and Deferred 





By S. L. Morton, General Agent, Connecticut Mutual, St. Louis 














“We have permanent positions 
for two energetic and ambitious 
solicitors in the office. Young men 
of a high order of intelligence and 
culture.” 


The above-mentioned opportunity ap- 
pearing at the conclusion of an adver- 
tisement for the Life Insurance 
Company in the morning paper of a mid- 
western city on May 6, 1908, had been 
the direct cause of William Brown, bet- 
ter known as Bill Brown, choosing the 
life insurance business as his life work. 


Bill at the time he read this adver- 
tisement was holding down a $25 a 
month job in a big city bank. Several 
months before he had been requested 
by the dean of his university to take a 
semester vacation because of his part 
in a class scrap that had resulted in an 
unfortunate accident to the son of one 
of the professors of the university. Bill 
had resented the fact that he had been 
singled out for punishment because of 
his participation in this fracas and de- 
cided to say good-by to halls of learning 
and try his hand in the world of busi- 
ness. Having taken an A, B. course, 
and with no special predilection for any 
particular business, Bill was undecided 
what he wanted to do for a living. He 
had worked several summers paying his 
expenses at college by selling grapha- 
phones and automobile tires, but 
through the influence of a friend he 
succeeded in get ing a job in a bank at 
the munificent salary of $25 per month. 
He started in the clearing house de- 
partment, where his work consisted of 
running an adding machine and taking 
back checks to the various banks, most 
of them marked “insufficient funds.” 
This wasn’t very heavy work for a fel- 
low who had been playing halfback on 
the varsity team, but Bill was hopeful 
and at the end of thirty days asked the 
vice-president of the bank for a raise. 
This important dignitary seemed some- 
what astounded at so recent an em- 
ployee seeking more remuneration, but 
Bill informed him that he was doing the 
same work as the fellow standing next 
to him in the clearing house depart- 
ment who was getting $40, and he 
thought he was doing the work equally 
well and should have more pay, and 
besides, he needed the money. The 
vice-president told him that the boy in 
question had been with the bank sev- 
eral years and that length of service 
was the basis of salary increase and 
they never thought of increasing any- 
body’s salary who had not been on his 
job for at least six months or a year, 
The first of the next week, however, 
Bill found himself in the pass book 
teller’s cage with the promise of more 
money in the near future. From this 
point of vantage Bill sized up his oppor- 
tunities inside the bank and came to 
the conclusion that he would like to get 
in some work where there would be a 
more immediate reward for initiative 
and hard work, because Bill wasn’t 
afraid of hard work. He found in the 
bank he would have to go through the 
city books before he could get into a 
cage and that the highest paid man 
outside of an officer was the paying 
teller, who was receiving $166.66 per 
month. It looked too much to him like 
waiting for somebody to die and in addi- 
tion he did not like to confinement of 
an inside job, so he was ready to pull 
up stakes when his attention was called 
to the advertisement with which we 
begin our story. 





Got Insurance Job 


Bill called’on the general agent of the 
company wanting an ambitious young 





man and was soon filled with the possi- 
bilities of a business where the blue sky 
was the limit to the earning capacity of 
a fellow who was willing to pay the 
price by hard work and study. After 
several days’ investigation Bill decided 
that the company was a truly represen- 
tative one and he left the bank and 
started on his new work with the deter- 
mination to sink or swim. 

His decision was justified by the re- 
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sults because he was reasonably suc- 
cessful from the start, earning some 
$500 by his summer’s work, 

An invitation froin the dean who had 
given him a vacation to return to the 
university with the offer of a scholar- 
ship led Bill to enter his Alma Mater, 
thinking that he would feel better as 
time went on at leaving college at the 
completion of his course rather than 
harboring any ill feelings because of the 
sudden termination of his schooling. 
Bill was thoroughly sold on life insur- 
ance, however, and added to his studies 
the things that would benefit him in 
his chosen work. 

The following June he started in for 
keeps, although his class did not gradu- 
ate until a year later. He did not feel 
that a degree would add materially to 
his ability to sell insurance, and this, 
with the more important fact that he 
was engaged to be married, made him 
take up the work that he had left nine 
months before with renewed vigor. 


Anxious to Learn 

Bill’s education in life insurance was 
of rather a “‘catch-as-catch-can” variety. 
He was anxious to learn all he could 
about his business and read everything 
he could get on the subject. He was 
particularly fortunate in having a gen- 
eral agent who was well posted on the 
science and salesmanship of the busi- 
ness. Life insuranc2 was sold as a good 
thing for everybody to have plenty of, 
It represented ready cash and was the 
only way a man could replace the value 
of his earning capacity figured from an 
income standpoint of 5% to 6%. Divi- 
dends, cash and loan values, sample 
policies and illustrations were the meth- 
ods used by Bill as by other agents at 
that time to show a man the value of 
increasing his insurance holdings. Lump 
sum settlements represented 100% of 
the business written. 


Now there was a section in Bill’s rate 


book headed “Twenty Years Certain 
and Deferred” that Bill did not know 
much about. It sounded like a Home 
Office expression full of technical diffi- 
culties. He had a vague idea that it 
dealt with some option of settlement but 
nobody ever bothered about options of 
settlement, so Bill went his way writing 
lots of applications. He wrote in the 
neighborhood of one hundred per year, 
averaging about $2,500 to $3,500 per ap- 
plication. Bill was a great believer in 
the “Gospel of Lives,” He believed that 
the fellow who went after the $2,000, 
$3,000 and $5,000 to pay his grocery bill 
and left the bigger policies for the 
luxuries was on the right track. 

About this time, which was along in 
1913, Bill got hold of the idea of “insur- 
ing one’s insurance.” A book by Nash 
on income insurance got him started. It 
pointed out the fact that the average 
man thought $5,000 or $10,000 a good 
sized policy, but that the same man 
would think $50 per month or $100 per 
month was none too much in the way of 
income and by writing a man income 
insurance you doubled your production. 
He found, however, that as the idea was 
comparatively new it took a lot of edu- 
cational and missionary work, so he 
slipped back into his lump sum canvass 
which had produced for him a comforta- 
ble living. Bill, like many other agents 
as well as companies at this time, hadn’t 
the big vision of the “Promised Land of 
Professional Salesmanship” of life in- 
surance which lay through the portals 
over which ran the legend “Twenty 
Years Certain and Deferred.” 


Collected Newspaper Clippings 

It had been Bill’s custom ever since 
he started in the life insurance business 
to collect newspaper clippings which 
tended to bring home in a forceful way 
the value of an insurance estate as com- 
pared with estates made up of fluctuat- 
ing values consisting of real estate, 
stocks and bonds. He began to realize, 
however, that life insurance left in a 
lump sum was just so much cash which 
had to be reinvested in securities of the 
same fluctuating value and income, so 
that the main consideration became not 
the amount of an estate that a man left, 
but how he left it, That’s what really 
counted. Such newspaper clippings as 
the following tended to convert Bill to 
a crusader on whose banner appeared 
the words “Twenty Years Certain and 
Deferred”: 

Widow tells court of loss of for- 
tune. Home and bonds given men 
on trial for conspiracy, she says. 

Many prey upon widow and get a 
million from her, 

Will contest discloses she had 
only $2,000 at death, having given 
$46,000 to a lawyer. 

There is a woman living in Pitts- 
burgh whose husband died in 1906, 
leaving her the ownership of sev- 


eral steam laundries and $540,000 
of life insurance money. Today, 


fourteen years later, at the age of 

seventy, she is working as a day 

laborer in one of these laundries, 

$250,000 ‘“frittered away.” So 
says will of man, cutting off daugh- 
ter without money. 

A study of probate records showing 
the speedy dissipation of estates and 
the high costs of administration made 
Bill anxious to learn all there was about 
wills, estates, settlements and any other 
matters that would make him an au- 
thority on the creation of guaranteed 
estates. 

The great difficulty that people who 
receive money have in distinguishing 
between principal and income showed 
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Bill the necessity of some form of guar- 
anteed income to run hand in hand with 
the other property in a man’s estate, 
making it unnecessary to sacrifice his 
securities on a poor market because of 
the passing of dividends resulting in 
insufficient income. He realized that the 
average woman had little or no experi- 
ence in the investment of funds of any 
kind and was faced by the hazards of 
unfortunate investment, poor advice by 
well-intentioned relatives, speculation, 
swindlers, undue indulgence of children, 
personal extravagance. Unless a man’s 
estate was so fixed as to safeguard her 
from the dire results of being over- 
powered by such hazards, life insurance 
did not answer. 


Goes to the Rescue 

Then 1915 dawned, the world war had 
broken out six months before and busi- 
ness in general was sailing on an un- 
charted sea. The natural result was for 
greater conservatism in dividend mat- 
ters, The big business slump that fol- 
lowed the outbreak of the war resulted 
in many of the largest concerns in the 
country passing their dividend. Stocks 
and bonds values declined on the ex- 
change. Many men for the first time 
realized that the securities that they 
were leaving as their estates might not 
provide the income in the future in the 
event of some similar passing of divi- 
dends, and this would mean the sacri- 
fice on an unfavorable market of the 
securities that under normal conditions 
might work out all right. 

Bill saw his opportunity. Armed with 
his knowledge of Twenty Years Certain 
and Deferred, he went to the rescue, 
He called on the sales manager of a 
large manufacturing concern that had 
passed its dividend. He learned that 
this man’s estate consisted mainly of 
stock in his own concern. He learned 
that his wife was not over-strong and 
he pointed out the loss that might come 
to her if at some time following his 
death a similar business crisis might 
make it unwise to pay out dividends, 
He suggested an income of $100 per 
month for her entire lifetime and for 
twenty years certaia, so as to guarantee 
an education to his son in event of his 
wife’s prior death. He pointed out that 
such a provision would make it un- 
necessary to sell his stock on a declin- 
ing market in order to maintain a regu- 
lar standard of living. He found that 
the suggestion met with enthusiastic 
acceptance and Bill delivered an extra 
$10,000 when the policy was issued. 

Bill then called on the general man- 
ager of a big bag manufacturing con- 
cern and found on inquiry that he was 
married tc a wife much younger than 
himself and had no children. It devel- 
oped that he had $16,000 in a first-class 
company whose agent had just fixed an 
agreement to pay said insurance in 
twenty years certain. Bill pointed out 
that as his wife was so much younger 
than himself he should have a policy 
that provided for her “as long as she 
might live.” This idea appealed to the 
general manager and Bill placed $18,149 
for twenty years certain and deferred, 
providing $50 per month for his wife 
and $50 per month for an unmarried 
sister. A year later a daughter was 
born and Bill suggested that this in- 
come should be continued for the life- 
time of the daughter by adding $6,000 
to the principal and paying the interest 
to his wife, then interest to his daughter 
and principal to her estate, He then 
suggsted that a similar $6,000 be added 
to the sister’s insurance, giving her the 
same income on an interest basis for 
her entire lifetime, then interest to his 
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wife at sister’s death and then interest = 1 Agent: “You carry compensation, idea that the all-important need was 


to daughter for life and principal to 
daughter’s estate. Both suggestions met 
with the general manager’s approval. 
This made a total of $30,000 on the in- 
come plan. This was during a period 
of the world war when everybody was 
talking 100% Americanism. Bill found 
that the general manager had another 
sister who had married a man of small 
earning capacity, and a father and 
mother living. His company wrote a 
limit of $50,000 and the remaining $20,- 
000 gave just enough to provide $50 a 
month for twenty years certain and de- 
ferred for the sister and $50 a month 
ten years certain and deferred for both 
the father and mother. The general 
manager liked the idea of complete pro- 
tection for all the members of his family 
and the deal was closed. A year later 
Bill’s company raised the limit to $100,- 
000. In the meantime the purchasing 
power of the dollar had shrunk to less 
than fifty cents. Bill approached the 
general manager with the suggestion 
that as he had provided a $50 per month 
for all the members of his family that 
he knew he had set the income at a 
minimum which he wanted to have them 
receive. He pointed out that his com- 
pany had considered the shrinkage in 
the value of a dollar and had increased 
their limits to take care of same. The 
general manager proved amenable and 
Bill raised his insurance holdings in his 
company on an income plan to $100,000. 

These experiences were just two of 
the many monthly income cases that 
resulted from a thorough appreciation 
of the meaning of “Twenty Years Cer- 
tain and Deferred” translated, as it 
must be into terms of service for the 
average man and his family. 


Vision of Real Insurance 

Bill now had a real vision of what the 
life insurance business meant. He was 
doubly enthusiastic in his work and 
took a greater interest in it. The war 
risk insurance act had given wide en- 
dorsement to the idea of instalment 
settlements, Bill did not forget the 
great value of sufficient insurance left 
in a lump sum to cover outstanding obli- 
gations, such as doctor bills, funeral ex- 
penses and taxes of various kinds, but 
after that Twenty Years Certain and 


Deferred was the star to which he 
hitched his wagon. He found it was 
much easier to obtain interviews by 


specializing on income insurance; he 
found it easier to get interest and cre- 
ate desire and close the case. The old 
questions about cash values, dividends, 
cost, sample policies, etc., were elimi- 
nated in the main because the emphasis 
was placed where it belonged, on the 
service to be rendered the policyholder 
and his beneficiaries. He found men 
more ready to give him introductions to 
his friends and suggest possible pros- 
pects. He found that his business re- 
newed much better, and of great impor- 
tance he found that where he had writ- 
ten one hundred applications averaging 
$3,000 he was able to write from sev- 
enty-five to eighty-five applications aver- 
aging from $10,000 to $12,000 per appli- 
cation, 

The interesting conclusion to Bill 
Brown's mastery of Twenty Years .Cer- 
tain and Deferred is that after the boom 
year of 1920, where everybody became 
soft in becoming a virtual order taker, 
Bill saw in the slump of 1921 the same 
opportunities as in 1915, to show men 
the value of the one asset that would 
maintain an income to their families 
when so many first-class securities had 
passéd their dividend and shrunk to a 
value where many estates would have 
been wiped out if there was not some 
income supplied through the guarantees 
of Twenty Years Certain and Deferred, 
making it unnecessary to sell the securi- 
ties of the estate on an unfavorable 
market. While most agents showed a 
falling off’ in their production in 1921 
due to their failure to adjust themselves 
to the real purposes of life insurance, 
Bill showed a production that was the 
biggest in his experience. 

The moral to this story of Bill Brown 
is that the life insurance agent in 1922, 
A. D., who has not sold himself on 
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This clever talk is used by agents of 
the Pan-American Life. It was written 
by Robert O. Davidson. 

Agent: “Mr. Brown, you _ protect 
your investments in the building by 
fire insurance; do you not?” 

Mr. Brown: “Yes.” 

Agent: “You protect the goods I see 
piled on the floor in the same manner?” 

Mr. Brown: “Yes.” 

Agent: “You still 
your interests and remove the _ possi- 
bility of extensive damage by instal- 
ling a sprink er system, and then you 
protect yourself against leakage, when 


further protect 


there is no fire, from this sprinkler 
system?” 
Mr. Brown: “Yes.” 


“Twenty Years Certain and Deferred” 
as the one best bet, for his clients and 
himself, has his head, like the prover- 
bial ostrich, well buried in the sand. 


liability insurance?” 

Mr. Brown: “Yes.” 

Agent: “You protect your machin- 
ery, trap your elevator shafts, danger- 
ous stairways, etc?’ 

Mr. Brown: “Yes.” 


Agent: “To insure a continued re- 
turn from an investment in building 
and stock, to protect your investment 
in other words, you carry Use and 
Occupancy on your plant and ware- 
house?” 

Mr. Brown: “Yes.” 

Agent: “You certainly have looked 
well into the future in the matter of 
protecting your’ organization, Mr. 
Brown. As the executive head of this 
organization you have, of course, Use 
and Occupancy Insurance on yourse'’t. 
The judgment that suggests this insu 
ance for your plant, which, if destrcyed, 
would in due course be replaced by 
reason of your knowledge and the abil- 
ity you have in this line, would un- 
doubtedly suggest personal protection. 
But if this ability and knowledge were 
suddenly rendered useless to you by 
reason of your being physically unable 
to function as heretofore, what about 
Use and Occupancy upon your own 
time? It has been your subconscious 


to continue to upbuild and maintain 
this splendid organization which you 
head, but while you have been doing 
this, while your success has gradually 
increased, the plane of living estab- 
lished by yourself, for yourself, for your 
family, has also been bettered. If the 
two things beyond your control—injury 
or sickness—should disable you, your 
income can be protected under a Guar- 
anteed Income Policy as issued on a 
Non-cancellable Non-restrictable form 
by the Pan-American Life Insurance 
Company. This is Use and Occupancy 
Insurance on your own time. 





THE FIRST INVESTMENT 

A young man’s first investment should 
be life insurance because he can always 
insure to the best advantage while 
young. Other investments are not af- 
fected by his age or condition of health, 
but life insurance is absolutely govern- 
ed by both. Therefore, impress upon 
the young man the wisdom of obtaining 
life insurance at the first flush of his 
manhood. Every policy that is kept in 
force becomes a claim in some form, 
hence he is bound to win!—New Eng- 
land Pilot. 
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Why Young Men Should Enter Insurance 





Presidents of Some Leading Companies Give Their 
Views of a Great Profession 





By Walton L. Crocker, President John 
Hancock Mutual Life 


You ask me to write on the subject of 
why life insurance is a good profession 
for young men to enter. Probably in 
so doing I shall voice similar sentiments 
to those entertained by any life insur- 
ance man who is proud of his profes- 
sion, for life insurance is not only a 
business, but is a profession. 

A business or a profession so well sta- 
bilized, and commanding the general re- 
spect and acclaim that the institution of 
life insurance enjoys today, carries all 
the dignity and worthiness that any 
young man can demand or require as 
a medium for his life work. 

It opens a great field to the young 
man with high ideals of life, because it 
is founded upon the highest and best of 
ideals. 

It is capable of yielding a large re- 
turn, both in material wealth and in the 
satisfaction of accomplishment. 

It offers an opportunity for the lead- 
ership of men. 

Its development, as an ally of mod- 
ern business, brings the life insurance 
salesman into high circles of acquaint- 


anceship and knowledge of men and 
things. 

It is an educator in itself, but in its 
prosecution there is employed the 


knowledge of business methods, of fi- 
nance and of law, requiring for greatest 
effectiveness in application, a high de- 
gree of education. 

It is not a field for shirkers, but for 
workers, for men who are trained to 
think, or who can so train themselves. 
Young men are therefore here presented 
with the opportunity for action in 
plenty, and training therewith. It needs 
only the willingness and the determina- 
tion, to win. 

Its reason for being 


and its basic 


principles, no less than the many phases 
of its practice, offer an alluring and 
practical field for men of dynamic en- 
ergy. None others need apply. 


President 


By Darwin P. 
New York Life 


Kingsley, 


Very little of the work that really 
helps the world is pleasant work. 

Men are so constituted—or is it be- 
cause of false education?—that they 
seldom want to do the thing they ought 
to do. 

The great majority are opportunists; 
few men at any period—boyhood or 
manhood—face the facts and obligations 
of life as they face a problem in busi- 
ness or in farming. 

Continuing life is taken for granted 
along with air and sunlight. 

Men are as silly as nations; nations 
arm but rarely expect to fight, when as 
a matter of experience they know that 
they must fight if all nations arm. 

Men know that they must die—some 
day; but they think there’s no hurry 
about making provision against that. 
Then, too, they don’t like to be remind- 
ed of that contingency. 

Insuring lives has always been a fight 
against cowardice, inertia and supersti- 
tion. 

But times have changed. Facts that 
men naturally flinch from are now com- 
pelling men’s attention. Death now 
means, through taxation, a direct as- 
sault on what men have accumulated. 

That goes home. 

A man who is undisturbed by the in- 
definite peril which threatens his great- 
est asset—his own life—-is vastly dis- 
turbed over the demand for cash out of 
his accumulations which will surely be 
made when he passes away. 

This fact and the educational effect of 
government insurance, which at one 
time covered 4,000,000 lives in this coun- 
try, have together brought about a truer 
understanding of the work of the solic- 
iting agent. This has again resulted in 
better agents, better incomes (with no 
increase in cost to the insured) and bet- 
ter returns to policyholders. 

Soliciting life insurance has always 
been a noble calling; but like all kin- 
dred callings it has been difficult. 

It is now one of the noblest of call- 
ings; and it is not difficult. 


By William A. Day, President Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society 

Half a century ago the president of a 
leading American company said: 

“There is no business in which it 
is possible for a man without capi- 
tal to achieve such a financial suc- 
cess as in life insurance. In no 
other occupation can a man without 
any resources other than brains, en- 

ergy and integrity, secure so great a 

pecuniary reward for his labor. The 

possibilities of this business to an 
agent are limited only by his ca- 
pacity and willingness to work.” 

If this was true then, it is doubly 
true now, because the agent’s opportuni- 
ties today are far more favorable than 
they have ever been before. 


Today the agent is efficient and help- 
ful. He is respected and trusted be- 
cause he renders services to the public 
of extraordinary value. 

He is his own master, and his earn- 
ings are limited only by his capacity for 
hard, uninterrupted labor. If he is in- 


telligent and in earnest he can gain 
instant recognition; whereas the pro- 
fessional man must have time and 


money to fit himself for his work, and it 
may take years of toil before he can 
establish a reputation. It is true that 
the youth who secures a clerical posi- 
tion may earn something from the be- 
ginning, but it is also true that he may 
never reach a position of importance or 
independence; or if he does, competition 
may be so keen that no opportunity will 
be given him to rise very high. In the 
life insurance business, on the other 
hand, there is an abundance of room at 
the top, and nothing can hold the life 
insurance agent back if he is indus- 
trious, painstaking and ambitious. He 
has the world in a sling. 


I know of no higher calling for men 
and women of character and determina- 
tion, . 


By Fred A. Howland, President 
National Life of Vermont 

There are numerous and sufficient 
reasons why life insurance should ap- 
peal to young men‘as a desirable busi- 
ness in which to engage. 

On the underwriting side it has these 
advantages over most lines of business: 

(a) The requirements of capital for a 
beginner are negligible, and even for a 
general agent small as compared with 
other callings affording an equal income, 

(b) The time and expense necessary 
for special educational preparation, plus 
the time devoted to preparatory train- 
ing before a reasonable income can be 
expected, are less than in other pur- 
suits. ; 


(c) The successful underwriter can 
advance in standing and in income as 
fast and as far as his ability and energy 
justify, without the impediments and de- 
lays that are inherent in most lines of 
work. 

(d) No business is less disturbed by 
economic depressions. 


(e) There is always profitable em- 
ployment at hand for capable soliciters. 


(f) Underwriting capacity and income 
increase with age and experience. 

(g) No other calling so combines ser- 
vice and profit. The solicitor’s motto 
might well be “Do good and swell your 
bank balance.” 


(h) Life insurance as an economic ne- 
cessity for household is recog- 
nized in this country as in no other and 
is accepted now as never before. Near- 
ly three times as much life insurance is 
now being written and will continue to 
be written in the United States as be- 
fore the war. 

(i) Not the least of the compensa- 
tions of the solicitor is the advisory and 
confidential relationship often estab- 
lished with the insured, similar in char- 
acter to the close association of lawyer 
with client or physician with patient. 


every 
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Insurance as a Profession Policy Proceeds Distribution 


By William BroSmith, Counsel, Travelers 


By Henry S. Robinson, Pestbient, Coanstiont Mutual 


To the college or high school graduate 
or other young man of good character, 
common sense, industry and ambition, 
life insurance field work today presents 
a particularly fine opportunity. There 
is a large element of human interest in 
the occupation and a very small element 
of monotony. The educational facilities 
that a number of the companies offer 
are of marked assistance in helping the 
fieldman to become eflicient and capas 
ble of performing valuable service to 
prospect and policyholder. There is a 
constant call on the good agent to use 
his brains. It is not at all a cut-and- 
dried sort of salesmanship that is re- 
quired. It is genuine professional effort 
of an advisory and intelligent sort—the 
product of study, training and apprecia- 
tion of others’ needs—that brings the 
desired results. 

Life insurance is one of the country’s 
greatest assets for the protection of its 
citizens; and that fact is much more 
widely recognized than it was a few 
years ago. Nevertheless, most persons 
who insure need to be first persuaded, 
through courteous but forceful sugges 
tions by a competent salesman, of the 
advantages of taking the step which 
may involve some temporary sacrifice 
and which is distinctly an act of un- 
selfishness. The fieldman may well 
take proper satisfaction, after effecting 
a sale, in realizing that he has helped 
not only the insured and his dependents 
but the community. ~The person who 
enters life insurance field work is en- 
gaging in a most honorable, interesting 
and useful occupation; one that brings 
its proper reward; one that offers to 
the competent man excellent oppor- 
tunity for advancement; and one that 
calls for, and is attracting in increasing: 
numbers, earnest and high-grade indi- 
viduals. 


By John L. Way, Vice-President 
Travelers 
Your letter of June 29 to the Presi- 
dent has been referred to me in his 


absence. 

You ask for a few paragrapns which 
will tend to enlighten young men as to 
the advantages of 


life insurance as a 





JOHN L. WAY 


profession, to which I answer, no other 
business is comparable to the life insur- 
ance business. It stands on a pedestal 
of its own which has for its foundation 
the protection of homes and loved ones, 
safeguard of business enterprises, and 
creation of endowments. 

Without life insurance it would be im- 
possible to maintain the high standards 
of our present social and economic life. 


To those of us who have spent our 
lives in this great business and have 
seen it grow from a comparatively small 
volume to jts present gigantic propor- 
tions, it does not seem necessary to go 
to unusual Jength to impress anyone as 
to the virtue of the business and the 
opportunity which it offers to young 
men of character and real worth. 

Life insurance presents to the am- 
bitious young man a field for the highest 
form of human service, combined with 
an income which is measured entirely 
and only by his own resourcefulness. 


NUMBER OF BANKS 

“There are, approximately, 2,000 sav- 
ings banks in the United States com- 
pared with less than 250 legal reserve 
life insurance companies,” says D. M. 
Baker, vice-president of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life. ‘About 1,700 trust companies 
have less than eight and a half billions 
of assets. Bankers are looked up to by 
the public,” he continued. ‘They seem 
to be regarded with more or less awe. 
I suppose this is because they represent 
great accumulations of wealth. Some 
of the people overlook the fact that the 
250 legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies represent more capital than the 
1,800 savings banks, and almost as much 
as the 1,700 trust companies, and also 
about the same amount as the 16,000 
state banks whose total assets are less 
than eight billions. 

“We are like banks in the matter of 
accumulating money and loaning it, but 
there is no institution that looks after 
the common people and administers to 
them and their families like life insur- 
ance companies. Life insurance money 
has been a tremendous factor in the 
finances of the country. It has helped 





When presenting to a man of family 
the necessity for life insurance protec- 
tion, particularly in cases where it may 
be desirable to have the insurance 
moneys paid to the heneficiaries during 
a fixed period of years or for life, rather 
than in one sum, bear down hard upon 
the advantages of a trust agreement, to 
be used with and made a part of the 
life insurance contract. 

The advantages of trust agreements 
of this kind which have come into reg- 
ular use only within a few years are 
many, but a few will suffice for illus- 
tration: 

1. The insurance moneys which will 
make up the principa) of the trust fund 
will be safely invested and only in 
securities in which life insurance com- 
panies are permitted by law to invest 
their funds. 

2. The insurance company trustee 
will administer the trust in accordance 


with the wishes of the donor insured 
and without cost to the insured or 
beneficiary. 


3. The same trustee will administer 
the trust during the whole duration. 
The insured and the beneficiary of the 
trust are free from the danger that 


to build the railroads and cities, and to 
cultivate the farms. Furthermore, no 
one business contributed more money or 
made greater effort in the sale of Lib- 
erty Bonds than life insurance.” 
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‘through the death of a personal trustee 


an unworthy, unsatisfactory or improvi- 
dent successor may get control of the 
trust. 

4. By a trust agreement the insured 
may provide a definite and certain in- 
come for a beneficiary during a fixed 
number of years or during life—an in- 
come which cannot and will not be 
diverted to any other use or purpose 
than that intended by the insured 
donor. 

5. Suitable provisions may be incor- 
porated in the agreement to regulate 
payment of the income to other bene- 
ficiaries in the évent of the death of 
those first named or for payment to the 
children or other relatives of the in- 
sured donor upon the death or remar- 
riage of the wife, Experience has 
demonstrated the wisdom of a require- 
ment based upon the death or remar- 
riage of the wife, so that the income 
of the trust shall be used for the benefit 
of dependent children of the insured or 
some near relative rather than for the 
comfort or convenience of a stranger. 

By these trust agreements, in many 
instances more effectively than through 
policies payable in instalments, the 
needs of particular cases are satisfied 
and the squandering of insurance 
moneys because of defective, incompe- 
tent or inexperienced beneficiaries is 
prevented. 

Sometimes solicitors contend that 
the particular company which they rep- 
resent by reason of some peculiar ex- 
pressions in the charter are qualified 
to execute trusts of this character, but 
that other life insurance companies do 
not possess this valuable power and 
that as to the lattes, which is intended 
to take in about all of the other life 
insurance companies, a trust agreement 
is ultra vires. Do not surrender to this 
specious argument. Under the well es- 
tablished principles of law governing 
corporations of all kinds any life insur- 
ance company may take and hold the 
proceeds of policies of insurance issued 
by it in trust for the purpose of accom- 
plishing the legitimate business of the 
corporation. Trusts of. this kind may 
be accepted and executed in behalf of 
policyholders and beneficiaries in rela- 
tion to funds accumulated and provided 
through insurances issued by the com- 
pany and the income distributed to the 
beneficiaries designated by the insured 
as fully and as completely as such a 
trust may be executed by a personal 
trustee or by a corporation organized 
for the purpose of executing trusts. 

Recognizing the propriety of agree- 
ments of this kind as a means of safe- 
guarding the distribution of insurance 
funds and possibly te afford easy refer- 
ence to a conclusive reply to such an 
unethical position, the Legislatures of 
certain states have enacted that any 
life insurance company shall have the 
power to hold the proceeds of any life 
insurance policy issued by it in trust 
upon such terms and subject to such 
limitations as to revocation by the 
policyholder and control by the bene- 
ficiary thereunder as shall have been 
agreed to in writing by such company 
and the policyholder. 
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FROM PICCADILLY TO BROADWAY 


By Augustus Stone, Travelers, New York City 


Augustus Stone is an Englishman who after considerable experience as a life in- 
surance man in London decided to come to America and take his chances here as an 


agent. 





He started “cold” in what is regarded as the coldest city in America—New 


York. If any insurance solicitor ever faced a hard problem it was Stone, because he 
was in a strange land, among strange people, engaged in a business where the com- 
petition is as swift as can be found anywhere. And, yet, he was able to write insurance 
almost from the start and after nine months was one of the agency leaders. Peres FP. 
Huff, who brought Mr. Stone to America and in whose office he makes his head- 
quarters, says he will not be surprised if the Englishman does a million of business his 
first year. Surely there is something inspirational in the achievements of a man who 


can do what Stone has done. 


He was asked by The Eastern Underwriter to sketch 


his own story and this is what he has written: 


1 remember on leaving school 
mother saying to me: 

“What would you like to do in the 
way of business?” 

And I remember so well replying: “I 
do not mind, mother, where you place 
me so long as it is not in the bank or 
an insurance office.” 

But she put me in an insurance office 
just the same. She thought it a fine, 
decent business even if her son at the 
time did not, and I have never regretted 
her direction in this matter. 

1 thereupon started in business life 
as a junior clerk in the office of the 
London & Lancashire, London, my chief 
work being the licking of stamps. And, 
oh, how gummy they were! That gum 
got on my nerves and finally I decided 
1 couldn’t stand it any longer, so I 
resigned and went with the Sun Life 
Assurance Society of London. 

The fact that it was “an outdoor ap- 
pointment” may have attracted me; 
anyway, | was twenty, ambitious, de- 
lighted with the prospect of meeting a 
number of new people and learning more 
about the world. The Sun Life gave me 
a small district, my instructions being 
to visit the agents of the company (So- 
ciety they called it) and get introduc- 
tions from these agents and business 
for them. Also it was my duty to ap- 
point new spare-time agents, such as 
bankers, lawyers, solicitors, architects 
and men of similar standing. The in- 
surance offices in London are not agi- 
tated by part-time men” as they are 
here, the situation being entirely dif- 
ferent. 

Although a very young man I had fair 
success, and when business grew and 
further expansion seemed probable the 
Society decided to open a new branch, 
which was to take in the country dis- 
trict only, and I was selected by its 
manager to go with him as his “first 
outdoor man.” In the first year we did 
as much business as the old branch did, 
although there were not so many pros- 
pects available. I finished up at that 
branch as assistant manager. 

The War 

My life insurance activities were tem- 
porarily discontinued by the World 
War, and when it came along I joined 
up and had service for four years in 
Macedonia, Serbia and the Caucasus. 
This experience broadened my _ ideas, 
and I did not feel I could go back to a 
small world where I would feel like a 
bird in a cage. The old job at the Sun 
Life looked small to me, and although 
I was told by the management, “You are 
one of the most successful young men 
that the office has had, but you must 
wait your turn before you can obtain a 
bigger appointment because there are 
several men in the Society who are your 
senior by years and who must come be- 
fore you,” that didn’t satisfy me. I 
wanted to make more rapid progress. 

The turning point in my career came 
one day when I was introduced to 
Charles H. Holland, president of the 
Royal Indemnity Insurance Co. of New 
York, who was making a visit to Lon- 
don at the time. I took advantage of 
the good nature and courtesy of Mr. 
Holland to tell him my troubles, such as 
they were, and asked him point blank: 


my 


“Is there opportunity for ambitious, 
hard-working young men to get on in 
America?” 

Mr. Holland assured me there was 
plenty of opportunity for young men 
who could prove their worth; and he 
put me in touch with Mr. Huff, Travel- 
ers general agent. Correspondence en- 
sued for twelve months, as too quick 
decisions have a way of irritating 
Englishmen; and so I decided to try 
my hand in America after having been 
with the Sun Life office for all these 
years. (It was sixteen in all.) 


I arrived in New York with Mr. Huff 
at the end of last September and in the 
early part of October the die was cast 
and I began soliciting in this new field. 

To a man accustomed to the four or 
five-story buildings of London it is dif- 
ficult to describe the strangeness and 
awe with which one is impressed by 
the skyscrapers of Manhattan. Just to 
look up to the top of these buildings 
evoked a flood of thoughts, among 
which this one gave me courage and 
food for thought: “There must be many 
in these buildings entirely uncovered 
by insurance, but we need insurance 
and will buy it if only approached cor- 
rectly.” But what was the correct way 
to approach? There the people were— 
thousands of them. How could the con- 
tact be made? 


There was only one way to find out 
and that was by personal experience. I 
couldn’t solve the riddle by standing on 
the street and never going near the peo- 
ple, nor was it fair to ask my office to 
get me the introductions. Almost be- 
fore I knew it, I was walking into big 
buildings and calling on people. I shall 
never forget the agonies I went through 
that first month—the constant fear as 
if I were intruding, the difficulty of 
broaching insurance effectively and 
quickly when I did get an audience, the 
stammering, embarrassment, self-con- 
sciousness, and yet working through my 
mind, buoying me up and spurring me 
on almost unconsciously was_ the 
thought: “Shall I quit before I start? 
What will they think of me in England 
if I return there with a confession of 
failure, and how would I survive their 
taunts of ‘I told you so.’” 

Began to Write 

Almost before I had analyzed all my 
feelings and sensations, moods, reflexes 
and complexes, I began to write insur- 
ance. You see, the insurance appeal is 
like the motherhood or fatherhood ap- 
peal-—the same in all languages. Ameri- 
cans might appear strange to me and I 
would appear strange to them and it 
would take some time to bring about an 
adjustment, but what I was selling was 
easily enough understood and appre- 
ciated. And right here I want to put 
in a word of thanks for the kindnesses 
shown to me by all the American gen- 
tlemen upon, whom I called. They never 
turned me down completely and their 
courtesies helped me along more than I 
can tell. 


Even when they turned me down they 
did it with a good grace, sometimes apol- 
ogetically, but frequently with a sug- 
gestion: “I’m full up to my neck with 
insurance, but I know a man who might 
be useful to you—just jot his name down 
and tell him I told you to call.” 


And I did jot the names down and I 
did call and it was not long before I had 
rather a long list, and for a man who 
comes to the biggest city in the new 
world completely surrounded by strang- 
ers and suddenly finds himself with a 
long list of people upon whom he has a 
legitimate excuse for calling the entry 
toward success has been made. 

So I kept going from one person to 
another; became friendly with many of 
the new people, and got business from 
the old ones, too. Of course, I also met 
many Englishmen living in New York 
and they did everything in their power 
to help me. 

Whenever | am introduced to a man I 
never forget him. He is on my books 





AUGUSTUS STONE 


for the rest of his days. |! may never 
write a penny’s worth of insurance on 
him, but he has friends. | always re- 
member that, just as every man has 
“poor relations,” so too do the poor rela- 
tions have rich relatives or friends; so 
that when you come to think of it every- 
body in this great city of New York is 
a prospect—either for insurance direct 
or for tips about other people who need 
insurance, 
Difference Between England and 
America 

Probably the principal difference be- 
tween American and English salesman- 
ship, as I have noted it, is in the ap- 
proach. It is certainly easier to see a 
man over here than it is in London, 
and the bigger they are in this country 
oftener the easier they are to see. 

I'll give you an example or two of ap- 
proach in “The City,” as the Londoners 
designate the financial district—in other 
words, where the great banks and other 
financial institutions are gathered to- 
gether. 

You do not “walk in” on a man of 
consequence in London. Even if you 
could do it by sliding through the ranks 
of secretaries and of stenographers, it 
is regarded as bad form and after you 
had reached a man’s desk he would 
simply look up in astonishment, hear 
your errand in polite attention, and 
with considerable frigidity. The dia- 
logue would probably be something as 
follows: 

Agent: I am Mr. Stone, of the ———— 
Insurance Company. I have a propo- 
sition here in which I feel that you 
would be interested. 

Prospect: I beg your pardon, but be- 
fore you go any further, at whose in- 
troduction are you calling on me? 


Agent: My introduction, sir, is my 


proposition, which I am sure that you 
should know about, and this is my only 
opportunity to reach you and present it. 


Prospect: I am sorry, but I am too 
busy to discuss this matter. If I should 
desire information about life insurance I 
will write to a life insurance company 
for particulars; but I do not wish strang- 
ers to call upon me, as my time is com- 
pletely occupied with engagements 
made for me by my secretaries. I wish 
you good morning, sir. (At this point 
he calls his secretary and instructs him 
to show Mr. Stone to the door.) 


The agent thereupon retires in ex- 
treme mortification, with all his pep 
evaporated for a few hours at least. 


The Proper Procedure in England 


The proper procedure for the agent 
relative to such an interview is to get 
an introduction through a banker, law- 
yer, solicitor or a friend of the family 
or business friend. Then properly cha- 
peroned by this introduction the inter- 
view would proceed about as follows: 


Agent enters the office, his head well 
up and with confidence discernible in 
every part of his bearing. Looking 
rather condescendingly at the secretary, 
he says loftily: 

“I have looked in to see Mr. ———— 
at the introduction of his friend, Mr. 
So and So, who wishes me to discuss a 
personal matter with him.” 


The secretary goes in and repeats the 
message, and then arranges the inter- 
view. You are then shown into the 
“royal presence” and get right down to 
business. There is no time lost on pleas- 
antries. But even then, if the proposi- 
tion makes a good impression, it does 
not mean that the agent is very far on 
his way toward the sale, as the prospect 
treats the matter with great dignity and 
seriousness and says he wants to 
make up his mind. Then sometimes 
as much as three years elapse be- 
fore he says “Yes,” and often he dies 
in the meantime of tuberculosis, cancer 
or some other disease with which he 
might not have been afflicted at the time 
of the initial interview. 


How It’s Done Here 

In America there are few such for- 
malities. Americans are strong on the 
hit-or-go first impressions method, and 
while they have secretaries, too, it is 
often an asset in the interview if the 
agent gets by the outer guard through 
a ruse. 

“How the h——— did you get in?” may 
be the first question asked of the agent, 
and the query is shot in a good-natured 
manner. 

There are many reasons for this, one 
of which is that the average American 
business man likes to make up his own 
mind and feels entirely qualified to say 
“No” and with emphasis; just as he 
will say “Yes” if the mood or convic- 
tion strikes him. 


Americans are busy, but not so busy 
as they pretend to be, which accounts 
for the fact that in a business interview 
they are apt suddenly to turn the con- 
versation into golfing or sporting mat- 
ters. Upon several occasions I have en- 
tered an American’s office and been 
greeted with, “I have only a minute, so 
speak fast,” and yet the conversation 
hag drifted into other things, gotten 
back to life insurance, and I have left 
after an hour or so with the application. 

Although I was four years in the 
service and my soldiering was done in 
the countries where thrilling dramas 
have been enacted, I have never sought 
to capitalize my military experience. In 
fact, I do not think it of much value as 
a life insurance selling asset, except 
that frequently one runs into some per- 
son he met while soldiering and these 


(Continued on page 58) 
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The Urge From Within 





By Herbert W. Hess, Ph.D., Head of Salesmanship Dept., Wharton School of Finance, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


Selling as a process in our economic 
system is just beginning to be under- 
stood. Modern human sciences’ are 
rendering new ideas which are readily 
applicable to the field of distribution in 
its intensive personal effort for increased 
sales. The salesman is coming into a 
place of recognized power according as 
he succeeds in getting others to merit 
his article or proposition, But in at- 
tempting to overcome the inertia of 
human beings to respond to conception 
of greater livingness which his article 
affords modern science has her tech- 
nique to suggest, her mechanisms to 
establish and her complexes to remove. 

The modern salesman is becoming a 
diagnostician of the human factor as 
expressed through the personalities of 
prospects. The trio of forces at work 
whose interblend is expressive of a 
selling functional process is first, the 
expressive and interpretative capacity 
of the salesman himself; second, the 
particular environmental limitations of 
the merchandising possibilities; third, 
the success and ability of the buyer to 
a vision of his own profit making pos- 
sibilities in handling a product. Thus, 
salesman, environment and buyer inter- 
blend as a functional process. The 
common factor which holds these three 
elements together might properly be 
called the “urge” element which gives 
form and unity to the process. Urge 
is fundamental in all human expression. 
It is the responsibilities which follow 
an awakened urge from which so many 
attempt to withdraw. It naturally fol- 
lows that an analysis of the urge pro- 
cess of all selling effort becomes of 
primary significance in getting at the 
springs of human behavior involved in 
sales. 

The urge back of the salesman him- 
self has its technique. A salesman, not 
an order taker, has his own inner urge 
to create values and to establish in- 
centives, where before none existed. 
His own capacity to visualize and to 
compel conviction is a determinate 
force in each creative sales, effort. 

A stream cannot rise higher than its 
source. Creative selling cannot indi- 
vidualize itself other than through tae 
expressive power which the salesman 
himself possesses. Thus, the success 
of the salesman comes to be the inner 
urge of his own being to adapt himself 
to the possible vision of his prospect. 
The salesman’s urge for personal suc- 
cess, the urge of his house for in- 
creased sales, and the possible con- 
sumer’s urge are the interblended urge 
elements back of the salesman’s efforts. 


Ultimate Satisfaction to Consumer 


The environment in which a _ pros- 
pective buyer finds himself contains 
factors which when properly visualized 
by the salesman, as expert, become in- 
centives. Our modern merchandising 
process is simply a sane picture of 
the buyer’s possibilities of handling the 
salesman’s product in a given terri- 
tory. The environmental urge reveared 
to the prospect through the specialized 
ability of the salesman becomes the 
ground requiring labor and effort on 
the part of the prospect to overcome 
the inertia of the public, to respond to 
the possible services of advantages 
which the article itself presents. Sell- 
ing at any stage of expression cannot 
escape its reason of being as ultimate 
Satisfaction to the consumer. Urge, 
once initiated, implies satisfaction. The 


environment represents in large meas- 
ure the public. It must be worked 
vpon with labor and intelligent effort. 
Public urge with respective goods 
means service and beneficiary feelings 
of human satisfaction. The public finally 
becomes arbiter in determining the 
merits and value of the goods for it- 
self. Between urge and consumer 
satisfaction are strikes, injustice, un- 
healthy competition and service. So- 
ciety soon comes to demand continuity 
or existencé for things when once its 
inertia has manifested itself as cold- 
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ness, brusqueness and suspicion. The 
urge of environment, both potentially 
and expressively, has its responsibili- 
ties. It is the urge possibilities of the 
environment which test the initiative 
personal character of the seller of 
goods. Society as environment de- 
mands that it be made to assimilate 
what is healthy: but the process is 
always through the more elemental and 
personal acquisitive trait of the indi- 


vidual. Thus the growth of a sales- 
man himself, the potential environ- 
mental consumer possibilities of an 


article and the capacity of the props- 
pect to respond constitute a second 
trio of urge forces in selling. 

When Buyer is Not a Consumer 

But there still remains the buyer 
when he is not consumer. He is mo- 
tived by other than mere consumer 
demand ideas. He is influenced by 


custom, precedent, organization, and 
above all, profit ideas. Competition 


and prices alone are too often the de- 
terminate factors in sales making. Such 
an attitude is that of a near-sighted 
policy. The article of service to the 
final consumer is coming more and 
more to be accepted. Urge toward mere 
profit at the expense of other urge 
forces, such as quality, consumer satis- 
faction, higher standards of living, 
often reveal the single instinct of self- 
preservation in the presence of a 
momentary but illusory profit to main- 
tain, But masters are your Marshall 
Fields, Tiffanys, Wanamakers and even 
Woolworths. These are they who give 
vndoubted value and consumer satis- 
faction through the technique of °busi- 
ness building through human appeal 
from the consumer point of view rather 
than price alone. Even the prices of 
the 5 and 10c. stores are a result of 





consumer appreciation massed _ into 
hundreds of thousands in order that in- 
creased production through organization 
might render service. The urge of the 
buyer of goods is the urge of himself 
to manifest success in satisfying the 
potential consumer demand for a pa 

ticular article or proposition. The or 
ganization which results in overcoming 
the inertia which keeps back the po 
tential sale is a result in mechanism 
which once created develops strength 
in character. Its forces finally evolve 
one into a master merchant which is 
the same as saying a master salesman 
The sensuous elements of life which 
would bask in the nrescnce and enjoy- 
ment of the creative are ever vying 
with the muscular and masculine traits 
which would in strength build, 
struct and increase wealth 
character. 


con- 
through 


Master Salesmen 


Master salesmen are those who come 
to fulfill their own urge tendency for 
greater self-realization through an ap- 
peciation of their house’s policy urge 
in relation to the inertia of a given 
environment but restrained by the or- 
ganization concepts of the prospect. 

The inner urge of healthy individuals 
is to live in the possession and utiliza- 
tion of things or propositions which 
represent the highest normal and 
healthy livingness standards possible. 
Character to withstand the evils of 
prosperity comes as a result of gaining 
fairly and in equity and in serviceable- 
ness to others. 

The urge factor in the life of the 
individual and society is fundamental 
in its relation to wholesome and revolu- 
tionary economic growth. To master 
its technique in relation to modern 
salesmanship implies a recognition of 


Hazard on Options 


(Continued from page 13) 


Bangor, Maine, the continuous instal- 
ment provision of the contract was 
made effective by arranging for pay- 


ment of equivalent monthly instalments 
of $42.24 to better meet her wishes. 
These monthly checks she is receiving 
to this day. 

Incidentally it was learned 
business venture of the second hus- 
band had passed into the hands of a 
trustee in bankruptcy. The financial 
loss was complete. 

The warning is obvious. 

The facts revealed by this history 
show the great importance of attach- 
ing to income policies a provision deny- 
ing to the beneficiary the right to 
commute, alienate, or assign the in 
stalments. If this is not done, the 
income policy is as easily lost as a 
policy payable in one sum, and the 
specific advantage that the insured 
honed to secure is defeated. 

We may be pardoned for adding that 
this case well illustrates also the pur- 
nose and practice of the New England 
Mutual to treat its policyholders and 
their beneficiaries eaunitably ‘under all 
circumstances. This has been a char 
acteristic of the companv from the time 
it commenced business in 1843. 

To show the human-interest side of 
the story, as revealed when the bene 
ficiary was found living close to the 
destitution line, if not in virtual pov- 
erty, we avpend her letter. In reading 
it. remember that five years prior to 
writing it, she had, as she thought, for- 


that the 


the dynamics of modern business mo- 
tived by the science of distribution 
rather than efficiency in production. 
Modern science is thrusting her con- 
cepts into the field of distribution. 
Whereas chemistry and physics ren- 
dered their service in relation to in- 
creased efficiency and production, the 
human sciences of psychology, _bi- 
ology and physiology are creeping into 
the urge process of life relative to 
healthy business growth. Master sales- 
men of the future are to be wielders 
of the technique relative to the intangi- 
ble factors of desire, wishes, growth, 
success, organization and _ individual 
health of body, mind and soul. Vision 
is to receive her technique; hope and 
faith will receive their mechanisms: 
fulfillment will receive her wholesome 
and life-giving impetus. Urge, char- 
acter and vision interblend; individual 
success and society satisfaction follows. 
The problem of yesterday was that of 
manufacturing; the problem of today 
is distribution. The healthy of today 
are already attacking the problem. 
Evolutionary forces are at work calling 
the healthy of body and mind into the 
field of distribution. Our individual 
urges are natural impulses to be sanely 
channeled through rewards and incen- 
tives realized through individual initia- 
tive in relation to our economic prob- 
lems with special emphasis on distri- 
bution. Master salesmen are in the 
making. The technique of all human 
urge is becoming understood by the 
scientific economist. salesmen are to 
become masters of these mechanisms. 
The dawn of our new economic day is 
that of a new aim in that productive 
mechanism is to be transcended by the 
more intangible urge and vision me- 
chanisms. The future masters will be 
found in the field of distribution. 


ever terminated all rights and benefits. 
She says: 


“When your representative called upon me, 
and said that your company had been search- 
ing for me for weeks, to pay some money on 
an old policy, I could not believe that such 
good fortune was to be mine. 

“T have since received your letter with the 
checks enclosed. and find that what he told 
me was not a dream but a great reality, and 
that I am now to receive a monthly income as 
long as I live. 

was so surprised when your representative 
informed me of these facts that words failed 
me. But I wish now to express my gratitude 
to the New England Mutual for its kindness 
to me. I also thank you most heartily for all 
the trouble taken in my behalf, and for wish- 
ing me a long life to enjoy what an honest 
company has bestowed upon me. 

“May God’s blessing rest always upon the 
New England Mutual.” 


This extraordinary story never would 
have been written if the insured had 
realized what an unfair temptation he 
was putting before his beneficiary in 
giving her the privilege of commuting 
unpaid instalmeuts. In fact, the pres- 
ent insurance law of Massachusetts 
contains this important provision: 


“Section M9A. If, under the terms of any 
annuity contract or policy of life insurance, 
or under any written agreement supplemental 
thereto, issued by any domestic life company, 
the proceeds are retained by such company at 
maturity or otherwise, no person entitled to 
any part of such proceeds, or any instalment 
of interest due or to become due thereon, shall 
be permitted to commute, anticipate, encumber, 
alienate or assign the same, or any part thereof, 
if such permission is expressly withheld by 
the terms of such contract, policy or supple- 
mental agreement; and if such contract, policy 
or supplemental agreement so provides, no pay- 
ments of interest or of principal shall be in 
any way subject to such person’s debts, con- 
tracts or engagements, nor to any judicial pro- 
cesses to levy upon or attach the same for 
payment thereof. No such company shall be 


required to segregate such funds but ma hold 
them as a part of its general corporate funds. 
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The holder of a straight life insurance 
policy may die happy, knowing that his 
family is provided for; the holder of a 
long-term endowment policy may in 
addition live happily, knowing also that 
his own old age is protected. For this 
added security he pays an almost negli- 
gible percentage of his total insurance 
premium. 

Suppose you are twenty-five; you can 
obtain a participating ordinary life pol- 
icy, according to the rates of quite a 
number of insurance companies, for 
$19.63 a year; this policy will at age 
sixty-five be worth $549. You can, how- 
ever, get an policy that 
will be worth $1,000 at age sixty-five 
for $23.26 a year. In other words, $3.63 
a year will provide $451 more for your 
old age if you live to sixty-five—and 
according to present indications the 
chances are about two to one that you 
will, Now, even remembering that 
should you shuffle off this mortal coil 
before age sixty-five, you will have lost 
all advantage from extra pay- 
ments, 451 represents a pretty good re- 
turn for forty such payments of $3.63, 
with all due respects to that actuarial 
bugbear, compound interest. 


endowment 


these 


Dividends 


In making this comparison we have 
ignored—as we told to—dividends. 
Between however, it may be 
whispered that the dividends under the 
endowment will soon pass far beyond 
an ordinary life policy, and, 
in fact, eventually—very near the end 
will probably more than counterbalance 
the whole $3.63 extra, so that from then 
on the endowment policyholder will 
actually be charged less than the other! 
This, of course, is too good to be true 
for much older ages at for the 
endowment period is then too short for 
the dividends ever to overcome entirely 


are 
friends, 


those of 


issue, 


the difference in premiums. 

Of course, if you are selling non- 
participating insurance, you must fore- 
go the excitement of the race between 
net costs and make the more prosaic 
that the fixed premium is a 
little over three dollars in favor of the 
ordinary life; but 


statement 


the saving is there 


just the same. 
Being more or less involved in the 
actuarial side of the business, it was 


only fitting that these remarks should 
be introduced by a mathematical dis- 
play; and very similar displays may be 
prepared for the older ages. That, how- 
ever, does not close the case; the pros- 
pect had better keep the 
mium in his own pocket 


excess pre- 
(if he can) 
unless at age sixty-five he will have a 
real need for supplementary income. 
Aspirations of Young Men 
Most like to feel that 
when they reach age sixty-five it will 
be possible for them to relax their busi- 
ness labors and 


young men 


enjoy their ripening 
with a diminution of effort. We 
know that a depressingly small propor- 
lion of men reach age sixty-five with 
money laid by to provide for 
comfortable retirement; the rest are 


year 


enough 


Long Term Endowment 





more or less dependent on their work, 
their relatives, or on charity. We are 
not a nation of savers—more victims in 
middle life are stricken down by busi- 
ness collapse than by death. And yet 
aman aged twenty-five can, at a trifling 














JOHN R. 


LARUS 


cost over the actual amount needed for 
ordinary life insurance, adopt for him- 
self a definite savings program that 
will place him among the favored few 
who, living to old age, will reap the 
reward for their years of toil without 


By John R. Larus, Assistant Actuary, Phoenix Mutual 


exposing themselves to the hazards of 
misplaced investments and the atten- 
dant deprivations. Money makers are 
not necessarily money savers. The 
proportion of those who are self-sup- 
porting at the upper ages is so small 
that a man should not so much as con- 
sider the trifling cost necessary to ma- 
ture his policy as an endowment as he 
passes the threshold of old age, thereby 
giving him all that the face of his policy 
stands for instead of a policy worth 
something over half its face and with 
premiums payable until death. Ask a 
man aged sixty-five which of the two 
policies he would rather have, and then 
ask him what use he would have made 
of the trifling premium he would have 
saved on the straight life policy. 

We take out policies in order to in- 
cure our families against financial dis- 
tress should we die before our time, 
but a great majority of us live to a 
point where the wife is the only depen- 
dent, and the old age problem of the 
pair becomes the major consideration— 
children have been educated and are 
self-supporting. The death of a man 
over sixty-five is not likely to impose 
any great financial burden upon a fam- 
ily. Why then should we not select 
policies which are constructed to in- 
demnify not only against loss of life 
during the productive years, but also 
against loss of income at the age when 
most men are dependent on others? A 
life policy, it is true, may be surren- 
dered for a decidedly reduced amount, 
but can we urge the sacrifice of about 
half the proceeds in order to save a 
few dollars which would not have been 
missed during the productive years of 
life? 
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The proceeds of a long term endow- 
ment, if turned back to the insurance 
company at age sixty-five to purchase 
a life annuity, will provide a life in- 
come of almost 12% of the face—an in- 
come which cannot be outlived, is abso- 
lutely without risk of loss, is free from 
problems of reinvestment and is not 
subject to burdensome taxes. If the 
wife is also alive, by reducing the re- 
turn somewhat the income may be con- 
tinued until the death of the survivor. 
By another method, the continuance of 
the annuity payments may be guaran- 
teed for a period of years, so that chil- 
dren will receive any unused portion 
without the possibility of the annuity 
being outlived by the original payee. 

Well Fitted to Women 

The long term endowment seems par- 
ticularly fitted to women seeking life 
insurance. The beneficiary is usually 
the mother or the children. In either 
case the need for such protection will 
probably have passed by the time the 
insured reaches age sixty-five, and an 
endowment maturing at that time will 
ensure an income for old age with far 
more certainty than the usual type of 
investments that are presented to 
women, 

It is hardly necessary to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the extra cost for 
an endowment at age sixty-five over an 
ordinary life increases appreciably as 
the age advances—just as the benefit 
becomes more valuable. In order to 
keep the cost down to a point where the 
prospect will not feel too heavily the 
burden of the extra premium at the 
outset, it may, therefore, be expedient 
to substitute seventy as the maturity 
age for entrants much over age thirty. 
For the older prospect it may even be 
expedient to defer maturity still fur- 
ther. 


One important advantage that the 
long term endowment should possess in 
the agent’s eyes is that it is less sub- 
ject to lapse than the straight life pol- 
icy. The prospect has accepted a defi- 
nite objective, not only of family pro- 
tection, but of old age security. In 
addition to the appeal to his more altru- 
istic motives to support his family after 
he is gone, the long term endowment 
carries a more tangible appeal in its 
guarantee of his own personal comfort 
later on—a haven of security for him- 
self, and his wife if she be living, 
throughout declining years. 

One of the greatest assets of a com- 
pany lies in its satisfied policyholders. 
If more long term endowments were 
placed, there would be fewer venerable 
holders of ordinary life contracts com- 
plaining that they had paid in far more 
than the face of their policies, and 
claiming that the company had made 
enough money out of them and should 
pay over the principal sum immediate- 
ly. Under endowment policies it is 
impossible, except at extreme ages, 
that the policy will mature for a sum 
less than the total payments made by 
the insured. 





FORMERLY A TEACHER 


Miss Margaret M. Coale, of the Provi- 
dent Life & Trust in Baltimore, joined 
the company as a part-time agent in 
1917. At that time she was a teacher in 
the Friends’ School in Baltimore and 
wrote insurance during her Summer va- 
cations, finding it a pleasant change 
from her class work. About two years 
ago she decided to give up teaching, but 
conditions at home did not warrant her 
in devoting all of her time to life insur- 
ance. Her success, however, in writing 
business on professional women has 


been such that now when the opportuni- 
ty comes of devoting all her time to life 
insurance work she is embracing the 
opportunity gladly. 
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Sales Possibilities In Underwriting College Educations 





Increasing Interest In Education and Popular Appreciation of A University Training 
Can Be Capitalized By The Life Underwriter 





By Dr. John A. Stevenson, Second Vice-President Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Representatives of life insurance com- 
panies in need of prospecting material 
will find it in the largely unexplored 
field of underwriting college educations. 
Practically every father can be ap- 
proached on this subject, and thousands 
can be interested to the extent of actu- 
ally taking out insurance for the specific 
purpose of providing an adequate educa- 
tion for a son or a daughter. 

There is little need to dwell upon the 
value of education to the country at 
large, for it stands to reason that the 
stability of a democracy, in the last 
analysis, is determined by the collective 
intelligence of the people who compose 
the democracy. Anything which tends 
to increase this collective intelligence is 
a true aid in guaranteeing democratic 
principles. So much for the broader 
aspect of the value of college educations 
to the rising generation. 

In what way can parents be interested 
in guaranteeing college educations to 
the children who will shortly enter 
young manhood and young womanhood? 
How best can the subject be visualized 
so that the interest of the father or 
mother will be quickened irtto desire, 
and desire into action? 

Easy to Gain an Audience 

Any proposition affecting a man’s own 
son or daughter will almost invariably 
gain attention. Thus, when the ap- 
proach is made along the line of an 
educational program for the prospect’s 
son, the agent is assured of an audi- 
ence. It matters not whether the child 
is an infant in arms, is completing his 
grammar school education or has even 
reached the high school, insurance on 
the life of the parent has a direct bear- 
ing on safeguarding that child until the 
college course has been completed. 
Usually, the best results are obtained if 
the insurance is taken on the endow- 
ment plan, when the child is a mere 
youngster. The insurance at maturity 
can then be used to defray the cost 
of the college education, since it can be 
arranged that the payments shall be 
made payable in monthly or quarterly 
installments over a four-year period if 
desired. If the father dies before the 
child attains college age, the proceeds 
can be held at interest and paid out un- 
der a special arrangement when the 
child reaches the age for college en- 
trance. 

The Money Value of Education 

Of almost indispensable value to the 
agent who specializes in writing educa- 
tional policies is the U. S. Government 
Bulletin, “The Money Value of Educa- 
tion,” issued by the Department of the 
Interior. Here we have a compact pam- 
phliet of 48 pages, containing authorita- 
tive evidence of the value of higher ed- 
ucation from a purely monetary stand- 
point. Aside from the broadening influ- 
ence of a college education every father 
wishes his son to succeed in life insofar 
as dollars and cents can measure suc- 
cess. The financial returns from a col- 
lege education are many times greater 
than the cost, and increase materially a 
young person’s earning power. It is one 
of the best paying investments that can 
be made. 

How to Get Leads 


Any person who has the responsibility 


of providing for the education of a son 
or daughter and who is financially able 
to lay aside a certain amount toward 
the necessary fund is a prospect for a 
College Educational Policy. 


In addition to the families that the 
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salesman knows or hears about, he may 
find prospects’ names by watching: 

1. Newspaper notices of births. 

2. Notices of children’s birthday cele- 
brations (in local papers). 


3. Kindergarten and school announce- 
ments. 


4. List of members of parent-teachers’ 
associations. 

5. Birth records—city or country. 

6. Public school records. 

7. Catalogues of private schools. 

Refer to the Boy or Girl by Name 

Before calling on the father of a boy 
or girl to talk educational insurance, the 
agent should ascertain the names of the 
children so as to be able to speak of a 
policy that will “see Jack through col- 
lege,” or that will “enable Nell to go to 


Vassar or Bryn Mawr.” This gives the 
proposition a personal touch and helps 
the prospect to visualize just what the 
insurance will do. 


A Gift of $40,000 to Your Son 

One very effective presentation of the 
educational policy idea is to open the 
interview as follows: “How would you 
like to give your boy $40,000?” This, 
ef course, seems preposterous and the 
agent must immediately produce the 
estimate of the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion showing that the man equipped 
with a college education earns $40,000 
more on the average than the man who 
has not had this training. 


Cite Instances of Children Taken From 
School 


In every community numerous _in- 
stances occur every year where children 
are taken out of school or college be- 
cause of the premature death of the 
breadwinner, making it necessary for 
the boy to take his place as head of the 
household or at least to contribute to 
the family exchequer. By citing an 
actual case of thig kind where the man 
is known both to agent and prospect the 
possibility of a similar occurrence in 
the case of his own boy can be visual- 
ized to the prospect. If there is a col- 
lege in the community to which some 
prospects might be likely to send their 
children the president of the college 
may be willing to give a statement con- 
cerning students who have failed to 
complete their college educations be- 
cause of the death of a parent. Obvi- 
ously, a statement like this makes an 
excellent canvassing document. 


When the Father Is a College Graduate 

It is not difficult to interest the “col- 
lege graduate” father in an educational 
program for his son or daughter. He 
need only be reminded of his college 
days to have his interest aroused in a 
plan to send his boy to his own alma 
mater. It is but a step from the men- 
tal picture of his son following in his 
footsteps to the signing of an applica- 
tion, making possible the consummation 
of that wish and expectation. 

When the Father Is Not a College 

Graduate 

Among the strongest advocates of a 
college education are fathers who by 
circumstances have been deprived of 
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that inestimable advantage. They know 
only too well the handicaps and limita- 
tions confronting a man without a col- 
lege training. Such men will give ready 
heed to any plan making possible a 
technical or classical education for a son 
or daughter, and when the underwriter 
adroitly points out that the college 
course can be assured by means of con- 
venient deposits through the medium of 
a life insurance policy, all barriers are 
practically removed. 
Appeal to Sentiment 

Finally, the appeal can be made along 
sentimental lines. Every father cher- 
ishes plans for the son or daughter who 
is the apple of his eye. The parental 
instinct impels him to do everything he 
can to give his son or his daughter an 
equal chance with others to make good 
after taking their places in the world. 
He will have a sense of pride in the 
knowledge that he has done all within 
his power, possibly by personal sacri- 
fice, to give his boy or girl a fair start 
in the world; making it unnecessary for 
them to undergo some of the hardships 
and struggles which perchance befell 
him, and furnishing them with better 
equipment in the way of education and 
training than he himself epjoyed. He 
will have the keen satisfaction which 
comes from a knowledge that he has 
equipped a son or daughter for a useful 
life and a share in the great construc- 
tive work of the greatest age in the his- 
tory of the world. 





Charitable Bequests 











Many men have contributed gener- 
ously during life to church, hospital or 
similar institutions or organizations, 
while others, similarly inclined, have 
been unable to do so, says The Pru- 
dential, 

It is doubtful if a great many realize 
how useful the life insurance policy 
is as an instrument to set up a fund 
apart from the estate from which 
charitable bequests may be made. 

Except in the case of the very rich 
donor, contributions to a charitable 
organization during life or bequests 
paid out of the estate at death usually 
work a hardship on one or more mem- 
bers of a family, not infrequently re- 
sulting in some bitterness on the part 
of their heirs and in many cases legal 
proceedings. 

The life insurance policy for an 
amount which the insured wishes an 
organization to receive seems to pro- 
vide the happy solution, since the an- 
nual deposit or premium necessary to 
carry the insurance is so comparatively 
light that the funds will not be missed. 

Federal office decision No. O. D. 299, 
should be studied, as it is of particular 
interest to the person who may now be 
considering insurance for charitable 
bequests: 

“Premiums paid on a life insurance 
policy are allowable deductions from 
gross income when the beneficiary is a 
charitable corporation exempt from tax, 
provided the beneficiary named can not 
be changed at the option of the insured 
and the sum of the annual premium, 
plus other allowable charitable contri- 
butions, does not exceed 15 per centum 
of the taxpayer’s net income.” 
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Old Homely Reasons for Selling 


By Alfred C. Newell, Genwi Agent, Columbian 
National Life, Atlanta 








After all, the most effective salesmai- 
ship is based on the fundamentals —not 


frills and furbelows. It is well to come 


back to “hog-and-hominy” diet. We 
have, to a large measure, shunted aside 
the idea of home protection. We ap- 


peal to the selfish rather than to the 
self-sacrifice. 


for my own pocket, 


motive of 
“IT am working 
~~ 





ALFRED C, NEWELL 


all the time,” once said the late Richard 
Croker, 

We life insurance men too often pic- 
ture a man’s own purse, instead of 
painting his funeral pyre. Maybe this 
is due in a large measure to the gen- 
eral domestic discord, disorganization 
and deterioration. Home Sweet Home 
of the old days has been jazzed into a 
shimmying jumble of Dahomylike dis- 
cord. Apartment house existence and 
a lot of other things like automobiles, 
and movies, and the general post-bellum 
bolshevik slant to “society” have busted 
up the old time home. 

As life insurance men, making sales, 
we have followed the lines of least re- 
sistence, discarding the homely reasons. 


It is time we were harking back to 
fundamentals. 
Fancy the agent who would appeal 


to the business man of the Wall Street 
type in this wise: 

“But, my dear sir, think of what may 
become of your wife and children.” 

He would most likely put up the 
proposition as did Harold Pierce to 
J. P, Morgan, which led to the placing 
of a million dollar policy and incidental. 
ly to the same amount of insurance 
on the late Henry P. Davison: 

“Your firm is putting out bond issues. 
You never put out a bond issue with- 
out establishing a sinking fund, do you? 
What are you doing to protect the cre- 
ator of this sinking fund?” 

My first life insurance experience 
was with “Larry” Grahame, known to 
all old time Park Row-ers. We had 
“fit,” bled and almest died together in 
political campaigns and afterward as 
war correspondents during the Spanish 
American scrap. He had taken to life 
insurance work, and I went along with 
him. He was of the outdoor, strenu- 
ous, picturesque type that appealed to 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

“Tam going down to Washington to- 
day,” announced “Larry” to me one 





morning after a week of fruitless en- 
deavor on our part. 

“What’s the idea?” 

“I am going to write Col. Roosevelt 
a policy.” 

Next morning, “Larry” showed up 
with an application for $50,000 and this 
story: 

When I walked into the White 
House, the Colonel was surrounded by 
a lot of cabinet officers and senators, 
including Mark Hanna. 

“Hello, Larry,” he said, “what can | 
do for you?” 

“IT came down to 
insurance policy.” 

“The Colonel made a noise like the 
combination of a cowboy yell and coy- 
ote howl.” 

“Why,” he 
moral coward 
ance,” 

“Alright, Colonel,” I answered. ‘Have 
you thought of your wife and children? 
Would they be able to go on and live 
as they have been living, if you were 


write you a life 


but a 
insur: 


“nobody 
take life 


roared, 
would 


shot like President McKinley? Sup- 
pose some sneaking assassin should 
plug you today. What about Miss 


Alice, Theodore, Kermit and the rest? 
Could they travel at the same gait they 
are going now? Is it moral cowardice 
to consider this?” 

“Stop,” he said, “let me think.” 

The Colonel went over to one side 
of the room, put his hand on his chin, 
and thought for two minutes. 

“Larry,” he said when he came back, 
‘ PF ’ 

“How much ought I to have?’ 

He suggested fifty, 

“Alright,” he snapped, “go back to 
New York and have “Doug” Robinson, 
my brother-in-law, fix it up.” 

“No, you will have to do this, Coloney. 
I will have an appointment made for a 
special examiner,” 

“No special examiner for me,” he 
roared. “Send your garden doctor here 
and I will go in like any other man.” 

Now, I cite this to show that it was 


old time homely reason of the children 
and wife that moved Roosevelt. 


Insurance magazines are filled up 
these days with sales talks, “pep” 
punches, personal experiences, and 


right off-the-grid suggestions of how to 


get in the “app’-a-day society. This 
stuff is good and stimulating. The 
fact is, regional congresses of our Na 
tional Association have put selling 
courage in a good many vacillating ver- 
tebrae. However, the whole later-day 
plans and methods have as their basis, 
home, mother and the kiddies. 

“I don’t talk death insurance, I sell 
life insurance,” boasts a spectacular 
producer. “I knock ’em out with the 
endowment income annuity. They want 
to see the money for themselves. I 
sell ’em the money, not a coffin.” 

Well, this may be this man’s way 
of doing it. Every good producer has 
to develop his own formula. It seems 
to me the country agent was mighty 
near right who said: 

“Give me the mortality table, and 
you can have the rest of the dope. I 
am a hearse driver.” 


Another thing, these salesmanship 
schools, applied psychology curriculum, 
and modern training courses have a 
tendency to put a premium on insin- 
cerity. They are turning out bunches 
of perfunctory prattlers, not honest- 
to-goodness salesmen, 

It is high time we were all realizing 
our neglect of the old-fashioned heart 
approach. 

The best talk of the year for life 
insurance men came from “Jack” Shuff 
on his presidential pilgrimage. It 
wasn’t cant, either. Jack was. ex- 
pounding on the necessity of the life 
insurance man having real belief—not 
belief in himself, but belief in God. 
With this kind of foundation, the agent 
of today can take all new methods and 
combine them with neglected funda- 
mentals, to the good of himself, his 
prospects and our own high calling. 


Converted to Insurance at Yale 


By Herbert Paul Karlsruher, Travelers, New York 


The subject of insurance appealed 
forcibly to me while taking a_ pos. 
graduate course at Yale, specializing 
in insurance and social science. 

My first interest in this essential 
commodity came through social rather 
than business forces. 

The study of science of society as 
pursued in the curriculum at Yale deals 
with man as an adaptation of his en- 
vironment. 

The family is the rock-bottom founda- 
tion of modern society and also of the 
present day industrial organization. 
Once a plan is devised to reach the 
family it simultaneously controls the 
relationship of man to his highly arti- 
ficialized and counter-selective environ: 
ment, 

‘ ‘8 ' 48 * 

The primitive family, or “In group, 
was formed to maintain itself in the 
struggle for existence with nature and 
to protect itself from any encroach- 
ments of competitive men or animals. 

The formation of a society was the 
next and very rapid stepping stone. 
“A gociety is a group of beings living 
in a co-operative effort to win mub- 
sistence and to perpetuate the species.” 
In short, once we have a society we 
must have the maintenance and _ per- 
petuation of it. 

Psychological Forces at Work 

The four psychological forces which 
actuate man to form society are: (1) 
Hunger; (2) Fear; (3) Vanity; (4) 
Love. 


Hunger comprises self-maintenance. 

Fear came from the imaginary en- 
vironment from which religion grew. 

Vanity, which is the least. important, 
furnishes us with amusements or self- 
gratification. 

Love really means self-perpetuation 
and may be classified in the following 
manner: (A) Marriage; (B) The Fam. 
ily; (C) The Clan or Tribe. 

Here we have the germ of modern 
society in the form of the clan or tribe, 
which comes directly from the family. 

Man’s ability to work provides his 
family with the necessities of life. 

If the breadwinner is taken away, 
the small group insurance policy pro- 
vided by his far-sighted employer tem- 
porarily relieves the family from all 
worry and anxiety, 

The lack of such protection igs evi- 
denced by the “100 neediest cases” 


mentioned each Christmas in the New 
York Times. 

The above truth in the case of a class 
most assuredly applies to the individual 
case, 

The logical outcome of the greatest 
need in the world, which is protection 
for progeny, naturally directed my 
steps to life insurance. 

We do not stop at once having pro- 
tected a man’s family, but go even 
further and protect the greatest of all 
great machines, the human being, in 
business relations with his fellow man. 
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Actuarial Science from the R 





By Joseph B. Maclean, Mutual Life 


ate Book 








Some of the fundamentals of life in- 
surance can be demonstrated very sim- 
ply without resorting to ‘“X’s” and “Y’s” 
or to any of the other mystifying para- 
phernalia generally associated with the 
actuary, in fact with practically no other 
assistance than the rate-book and a 
first grade knowledge of elementary 
arithmetic. Occasionally the agent meets 
with the prospect who is of an inquir- 
ing and scientific turn of mind. The 
following little demonstration may pro- 
vide some ammunition which the agent 
may fire off in such cases to the en- 
hancement, I hope, of his own reputa- 
tion as an insurance expert. 

Three of the largest companies in the 
country charge the same gross premium 
rates for ordinary life policies and I 
shall use their rates and that plan for 
illustration. The rate per $1,000 at age 
30 in these companies is $24.39. This 
premium of $24.38 is made up of the 
net premium of $18.28 (a figure which 
can be obtained from several well- 
known publications), which with inter- 
est accumulations is all required for 
paying death claims (either in the cur- 
rent year or in future years) and for 
no other purpose and the balance $6.10 
“loading,” which is required for ex- 
penses and so forth. This latter por- 
tion we may ignore when looking at 
the theoretical side of the business and 
considering only the ability of the com: 


pany to pay death claims, 


How Cash Value Changes 

Again, as all agents know, the cash 
surrender value granted after the first 
few years (usually after nine years at 
most) is the full amount of the “re- 
serve.” It will be interesting to ex- 
amine the process by which the amount 
of the reserve (or cash value) changes 
as between one year and the next, as 
this will give us some idea of the rela- 
tions existing between premiums, re- 
serves, and so forth. By examining the 
rate book of one of the companies re- 
ferred to we find that the cash value 
i. e., the reserve—at the end of the 
tenth year in the case of an ordinary 
life policy issued at age thirty for $1,000 
is $120.10 and at the end of the eleventh 
year it is $134.05. 

Suppose that there were in a certain 
year 10,000 holders of ordinary life poli- 
cies taken at age thirty who were still 
living at the end of ten years. The 
age of each at that time would, of 
course, be forty. As practically all com- 
panies publish in their rate-books the 
“rate of mortality” or “death-rate per 
1,000,” according to the American Ex- 
perience Table, it is a simple matter 
to refer to this table and thus find how 
many of these 10,000 persons, all aged 
forty, are supposed to die within one 
year (this being the number of deaths 
assumed and provided for in calculat- 
ing the premium rate). Doing so, we 
find that the “death-rate per 1,000” at 
age forty is 9.794, so that out of these 
10,000 persons insured we must count on 
about ninety-eight deaths. 

(If the deaths are fewer—as_ will 
doubtless be the case—a “profit from 
mortality” will arise). In the eleventh 
year, therefore, the death claims will 
cost presumably $98,000. Where does 
the money to pay them come from? It 
comes from two sources: First, we 
have already seen that there is a reserve 
on every policy of $134.05 by the end 
of the eleventh year (when claims are, 
in theory, paid). 


The total available from this source 
for paying the ninety-eight death claims 
will be ninety-eight times $134.05, which 


” 


is $18,187, leaving, therefore, a deficien- 
cy of $84,863 still required to pay the 
$98,000 of claims. 
Cost of insurance 

This deficit can only be made good 
out of the premiums paid by all the 
policyholders during the year. (Some- 
times it would also be necessary to use 
not only all the premiums but part of 
the interest realized during the year.) 
Dividing the deficit of $84,863 equally 
among the 10,000 policyholders we find 
that out of the year’s premiums each 
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must. contribute for the purpose of mak- 
ing good on death claims the sum of 
$8.49, which quantity is in fact our old 
friend, the “cost of insurance.” 

We can now check up this figure by 
a simple operation from the rate-book 
and obtain at the same time a clear 
idea of the relation existing between the 
“reserve” (cash value) the “net  pre- 
mium” and the “cost of insurance” (con- 
tribution to death claims). Consider one 
of the 10,000 policyholders—-one who 
survived the year. At the end of the 
tenth year (beginning of the eleventh 
year) there was on hand in respect of 


his policy the reserve of $120.10. Im- 
mediately the eleventh premium was 
paid, this reserve fund was increased 


by the net premium of $18.28 
ance of $6.10 not being available for 
claim payments. The fund, thus, was 
increased to $138.38. Furthermore, this 
latter amount was under investment 
during the year and in the particular 
companies referred to the assumed rate 
of interest earned is three per cent. It 
may, therefore, be assumed that by the 
end of the eleventh year the claim re- 
serve fund per individual had increased 
by interest of $4.15 (8% on $138.38) to 
$142.53. As before, if more than 3% 
interest is realized a “profit from inter- 
est” will be made, but at present we are 
considering pre-supposed conditions. 
Now it has been demonstrated above 
that every policyholder must contribute 
$8.49 in order to make good the claims 
of the year so that the actual reserve 
fund on hand in respect of each sur- 
viver after claim payments have been 
attended to will not be $142.53 but 
$142.53, less $8.49—that is, $134.04 
Referring to the rate-book again we 
shall find that the guaranteed cash value 
for the eleventh year is $134.05, the 


the bal- 


difference of one cent arising from the 
approximate nature of the foregoing cal- 
culations. 

Putting all this in words, we shall, I 
think, realize that the following relation 
holds good (apart from the question of 
the “surrender charges” during the first 
few years) viz., the guaranteed cash 
value of any year increased by the net 
premium and by interest on the total 
and reduced by the contribution neces- 
sary for death claims (cost of insur: 
ance) equals the guaranteed cash value 
of the succeeding year. 

A Summary 

It may make things a little clearer to 
set forth the foregoing in summarized 
form, thus: 

Claims among 10,000 persons, all 

aged 40 (1,000 policies)....... $98,000 
Amount available by using the 

reserve on such policies becom- 

ing claims is 98 & $1384.05, or 


DIQUNONE a do dieiwcccweses dee ccospeeee 
Share of deficit from each policy- 
holder is $84,863 divided by 


BRDU OR vie eaic a dvevacucciewe $8.49 
Verification 
Cash value tenth year.,........ $120.10 
Net promdUm v.sccsccccscecsees 18,98 


otal 


eee eee enne 


Interest earned at 3%.........6. 


4.15 
$142.53 
8.49 


Cost of insurance as above 


Cash value eleventh year....... $134.04 

Incidentally these figures demonstrate 
why a policyholder who surrenders can- 
not get his “money back” intact to say 
nothing of interest thereon as well, as 
sO many expect. 

It will, of course, be realized that 
“assumed” conditions prevail in all of 
the above calculations. If the actual 
realization as to deaths or interest earn- 
ings should differ from what has been 
assumed, then, as already indicated, a 
profit or a loss, as the case may be, 
will arise accordingly. That, however, 
takes us into the realm of practice and 
out of the realm of theory, but it can- 
not be too strongly emphasized that the 
“theory” of life insurance is highly prac- 
tical and that the connection between 
the actuary and the cashier is a very 
close and intimate one—not only on 
pay-day, but on every day in the year. 
I hope that the little demonstration 
given above wiJl help to convince the 
reader of the fact and, if he didn’t know 
it before, to persuade him that the ae- 
luary is not necessarily a theorist, but 
Is usually a human being who takes, 
ad has to take, an interest in things 


lrom the most practical standpoint— 


seveceeseeef108.38> that of dollars and cents, 


Ball Players In Insurance 


The baseball players are turning to 
life insurance in the Winter time, and 
making good at it. 

The leading batsman of the National 


League, called the most sensational 
player of 1922, is Rogers Hornsby. 
Hornsby was induced to go with the 


Missouri State Life by Robert C. New- 
man, who is the leading individual pro- 
ducer of the Missouri State Life with 
an individual paid-for record of about 
$2,000,000 a year. Newman is himself 
an athlete, having won all around cham- 
pionships in athletic associations. 
Hornsby through Newman’s co-operation 
has written a good volume of business 
for the Missouri State Life when not on 
the diamond. 

Another ball player with the Missouri 
State Life is Jack Fournier, and some 
say that he is a better life insurance 
man than he is a ball player, and will 
fo far as a business man. He has many 
oi the qualities of the best salesmen, 
narticularly being an_ indefatigable 
worker. He has a pleasing personality 
end has taken to insurance like a duck 
does to water. 

Ray Schalk, of the White Sox, is do- 
ing splendidly for the New York Life 
in the Winter time. Foster and some 
other ball players are taking a whirl at 
insurance; and, of course, the great suc- 
cess of Fred Tenney, formerly of the 
Braves and Giants, should not be over- 
looked. He is with the Equitable in 
Boston. 

Over in Philadelphia Frank L. Bett- 
ger has been doing wonders with the 
Fidelity Mutual Life. He was known in 
baseball as Frank Betcher; started in 
1907 with Johnstown in the Tri-State 
League, later playing with New Haven, 
Greenville, Galveston, Baltimore, Mon- 
treal and the St. Louis Nationals. While 
playing a game against the Chicago 
Cubs in 1913 he injured his arm, which 
proved the end of his baseball career. 

Mr. Bettger decided to settle in Phila- 
delphia, which was his home town. He 





took the first job he could get which 
was collecting for a furniture install- 
ment house at $15 a week, some come- 
down for a baseball star, but he had 
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courage and did not give up hope. Next, 
he went with the Newton Coal Com- 
pany as salesman and collected $18 a 
week there. About that time he was 
induced by Charles Hodge, secretary of 
the Fidelity Mutual to sell life insur- 
ance. That was in 1917. The first year 
was hard, but he succeeded in paying 
for $62,000 insurance. Each year 
showed an improvement until last year 
he led his company by paying for about 
$30,000 of premiums. 
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Leisure Reading For Agents 


By William S. Ashbrook, Provident Life & Trust 


Gold 
Book of Life Insurance Selling on “How 


ask me to write for the 


You 


a life insurance agent should train his 
mind in reading,” and explain further 
that 
an all-around man, end there are cer- 
the 


“Naturally a life agent should be 


tain works, biography or fiction, 


reading of which would increase his 


value.” I confess that left to myself 
it would hardly have occurred to me to 
choose such a subject, but then I don’t 
know anyone whose request for a sub- 
ject | would rather have than yours, and 
friends and it is 


besides we are old 


hard to say “No.” 

As a peg upon which to hang what I 
write I am forced back upon that very 
old story, which seems to be a hardy 
perennial, about two girls debating what 
they should give a friend for Christ- 
mas. One suggested a book. The other 
vetoed the suggestion with a decisive, 
“Mame’s got a book.” It is rather as- 
tonishing to discover how many other- 
wise apparently intelligent people seem 
to have a very similar -point of view. 
They read the newspapers after a fash- 
ion, but just as Shakespeare confessed 
less Greek,” so 


to “small Latin ana 


these people would have to confess 


that, 
“small” magazines, and “less” books. 


beside newspapers, they read 


Speed in Reading 
There is one reason for this which 
in the future is going to be much more 
carefully investigated than it is at pres- 


ent. I discovered it to my amazement 


years ago in an old accountant who 
would add a long column of figures with 


marvelous precision and speed, but 
who actually couldn't read as fast as 


he could add. He had trained himself 


to speed in figures, but not to speed in 
reading, and he himself was quite un- 
aware of this rather startling discrep- 
ancy. It was a very practical matter, 
nevertheless. He had unwittingly handi- 
capped himself in his efficiency in busi- 
ness. He would have held a much bet- 
ter position with a higher salary if he 
had trained himself to read as fast as 
he could add. A stenographer who ap- 
plies for a position is tested for speed, 
but it has not seemed to occur to office 
managers to test applicants for various 
positions to find out how fast they can 
read. Yet it is obviously a matter of 
practical importance. Moreover, I am 
inclined to think it largely a mechanical 
question, For the most part it demands 
little else than constant practice. 

As we have seen, the inability to read 
rapidly is a handicap in business which 
can be measured in dollars and cents. 
But when a business man as a matter 
of business efficiency has learned to 





read quickly during business hours he 
will find the accomplishment equally 
valuable outside of business hours. Up 
to a certain point the faster he can 
read a book at home the more com- 
panionable he will find it. Before he 
learned to read rapidly it was very 
much as though he had been deaf and 
had had to have things written down 
on a slate; after he had learned to read 
rapidly it was as though he could follow 
the voice at conversational speed. 


[| have used the word companionable 
designedly in speaking of a book. Most 
men in business have some friend 
whose companionship they value be- 
cause they find it inspiring. The com- 
panion is a man who does his own 
thinking and who talks well of what he 
thinks about. He sets other men think- 
ing and he does it all quietly in a de- 
lightfully friendly way. The man who 
has such a friend finds that other peo- 
ple are interested in him, too. When 
the man talks of the things his friend 
has interested him in people are glad 
to listen to him. The thinking which 
the companionship has stimulated is 
both a business and a social asset. 


Literary Mental Companionship 


It is very much the same with the 
right sort of a book. A book of this 
sort supplies a mental companionship. 
It not only inspires interest and awak- 
ens thought, but it gives pleasure. The 
quickening of the mind which results 
from it is an asset in business hours 
and out of business hours none the less 
real because it is as hard to measure 
accurately as if it were an asset of 
good will. Possibly the question will 
be asked at this juncture, “What is 
this right sort of a book?” That is a 
question which it is easier to ask than 
to answer, So long as the book is 
stimulating to the gastric juices of the 
mind it doesn’t matter so much 
whether it is history or biography or 
science or even fiction of the kind 
which has been described as “all true 
except the names and dates.” 


Each man has a natural bent to his 
mind apparently. The books from which 
he will most benefit are the books best 
adapted to his own mental equation. 
The book which will do him the most 
good will be the book which will make 
him do the most thinking. Some men, 
instead of reading to think, merely 
shovel facts into their minds with con- 
sequent lack of combustion and much 
smoke. If a good novel will lead to the 
thinking, by all means a good novel. 
A book ought to stir the mind just as 
riding a horse stirs the liver. 


Some books on _ salesmanship lay 
great stress on how the’ salesman 
should be dressed. That is all right 


as far as it goes, but his mind should 
be dressed, too. The man who reads 
good books has, so to speak, a mind 
which belongs to a good club, a mind 
which has had the companionship of 
other interesting minds. His reading 
will help him in his business contracts 


and it will do much besides. Some of 
us may not be in agreement in all points 
with ex-President Wilson, but one of 
the points on which all can agree is 
something which he said in the “At- 
lantic Monthly,” a quarter of a century 
ago, and which we find quoted in a 
recent number of “The Intelligencer,” 
the agency magazine of the Metropoli- 
tan Life: “If you live in a small and 
petty world you will be subject to its 
standards.” That’s the penalty a man 
pays who does not read books. And 
again, quoting from the article, “Your 
full-bred humaa being loves a run afield 
with his understanding.” That’s the 
description of a man whose mind is 
quickened and aglow through the con- 
tact which books have given him with 
the minds of other men. 


A Word or Two About Biography 


You have mentioned biography spe- 
cifically in assigning me my subject, I 
have not torgotten that, for personally 
I find nothing more stimulating and 
more interesting than biography, but I 
have wanted to play fair with those 
whose minds have a different bent and 
hence I have not. wished to seem to 
deny the efficacy of other reading. A 
good biography, however, is like a good 
portrait. There are none too many of 
them. It does more than catch a like- 
ness. It goes down to the real essen- 
tials and does not hide the big things 
that are worth while behind the little 
things that are mereiy incidental. Noth- 
ing so clearly marks the good biography 
as a sense of proportion in this respect. 

This is the age of the specialist, of 
the technician. For that very reason, 
however, it is of peculiar importance 
that the hobby with which a man rests 
his mind, and balances it and keeps it 
on an even keel should be something 
apart from his specialty. Now _ biog- 
raphy fills this need admirably. It en- 
ables the reader to know something of 
other men at work on other specialties. 
It paroles him for the time being from 
imprisonment in the pent-up Utica of 
his own specialty. It enables his mind 
to travel in the best of company in 
fields which are foreign to his own tech- 
nical environment. And he comes back 
to his owrn work not only mentally re- 
freshed but with the added power of 
being able to look at his work from 
new slants and thus suggest improve- 
ments in method which he might other- 
wise never have thought of. 

Somewhere in one of his essays Au- 
gustine Birrell says of a certain au- 
thor’s style that it is “as easy as an old 
shoe.” That is an admirable phrase 
and one apt to the matter we are dis- 
cussing. There was a time not many 
generations back when shoe leather was 
not as common as it is now, and when 
the country lads and lassies on their 
way to church carried their shoes and 
stockings in their hands and went bare- 
foot the greater part of the way and 
then just before they had reached the 
building sat down by the wayside and 


put them on, Many a twentieth cen- 
tury reader who flatters himself he is 
nothing if not urban thinks of a book 
very much as these country church- 
goers thought of their shoes as some- 
thing stiff and uncomfortable and only 
to be used as a last resort. They have 
not yet glimpsed the idea that a book 
may be “as easy as an old shoe,” that 
the best books after all are comforta- 
ble books, shoes in which one can take 
a long mental “hike” with real zest. 
And with practice they will find their 
old shoes have become seven 
boots. 


league 





| An Agent as Lincoln | 








During the recent “Days of ’49” cele- 
bration in Sacramento, California, when 
every man in the town wore whiskers, 
there was a Gold Rush parade in which 
one feature was a march of seventeen 
men made up to resemble Abraham Lin- 


coln. It was only right that the best 
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“make-up” should be awarded to a Lin- 
coln National Life man—and the win- 
ner proved to be Frederick A. Trow- 
bridge, of that company in Sacramento. 
In this column is reproduced a picture 
of Mr. Trowbridge showing him as the 
martyred president. 
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Insurance College Training Courses 


During the past three years nearly 
1,000 students have taken the course 
in life insurance salesmanship origi- 
nated at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, and given also at Denver Uni- 
versity and the 1922 summer school 
of Oklahoma University, as well as m 
San Francisco and Los Angeles by the 
Carnegie Tech faculty. 

Besides, there is now a considerable 
number of life insurance companies 
and agencies which are giving direct 
instruction or correspondence courses, 
based, at least partially, on the Car- 
negie Tech plan, under the guidance 
of graduates of these college courses. 

A considerable number of the stu- 
dents in the college training courses 
are sent by their companies or agen- 
cies for the purpose of preparing them- 
selves to teach from the home offices 
or in the agencies. Thus, in addition 
to their original function of training 
agents for actual selling, the college 
courses have been filling a distinct need 
in helping companies and general agents 
to advance their own educational plans. 


Books 


The college training courses in life 
insurance salesmanship have furnished 
another educational service to the life 
insurance world. A few books have 
already been published by Harper & 
Brothers (New York) embodying cer- 
tain of the material used in the training 
courses, and others are to be issued 
from time to time. This series of books 
provides texts which can be_ studied 
by individuals, or they can be used as 
the basis of class instruction. “Selling 
Life Insurance,” by Dr. John A. Steven- 
son, is particularly useful for life in- 
surance beginners, since life insurance 
salesmanship is discussed fully, be- 
ginning at the beginning, ‘‘prospecting,” 
and carrying the student even into the 
psychology off managing the interview; 
and it contains much that is of values 
to experienced underwriters. Harper’s 
Life Insurance Library will, within a 
comparatively short time, cover a wide 
range of life insurance literature, deal- 
ing especially with the human element 
in life insurance salesmanship and with 
selling methods. \ 

During the coming year training 
courses, based on the Carnegie plan, 
will be given at New York University, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology and 
Denver University. 

One of the factors in the success of 
these college training courses in life 
insurance salesmanship has been the 
sincere interest which so many com- 
panies, managers, general agents and 
agents have taken in the movement. 
Engineers were far less enthusiastic 
when the first American engineering 
school was established at Troy, N. Y. 
Farmers were far slower to endorse 
the idea of agricultural training in col- 
leges than the life insurance men and 
women have been to endorse vocational 
courses in their profession. 


Better Training for Beginners 


Life underwriters, particularly the 
members of the Association, are de 
manding better training for beginners, 
as a protection to their. profession. 
Companies, managers and_ general 
agents demand better training for be- 
ginners, as a-means of increasing pro- 
duction at a lower cost and of securing 
a more representative average of 
agents. Floyd W. Parsons expressed 
the thought of the best element in the 
life insurance world when he wrote in 
the July 1 issue of the “Saturday 
Evening Post”: “The curse of sales- 
manship has been the idea that it is 
a profession anyone can _ undertake, 
with or without preparation’; and he 
adds, “This is not the case. Selling is 





By Griffin M. Lovelace, New York University 


one of the most important occupations 
of man, and in recent years has be. 
come more or less of an exact science.” 
Yet there are some of our most capable 
home office and field men who are natu- 
rally still skeptical as to the value of 
training courses. They fear that the 
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instruction may be too theoretical, too 
general, rather than specific. They 
nnow that it is very easy to plan things 
that sound fine but won’t really work. 
They doubt that a course of instruction 
can be made practical. 

Yet it can be; but care must be used 
in organizing these courses to draw 
the material for instruction as far as 
possible from the practices of success- 
ful life insurance salesmen, and this is 
being done constantly. It is not very 
difficult to make the class room work 
practical in that the ideas taught may 
be usable in practice. But knowledge 
of what is practical is a very different 
thing from skill in practice. Of course, 
skill cannot be acquired in the Clas» 
room. 

The ideal system of training for selil- 
ing or for any other vocation is that 
which gives (1) enough of fundamentals 
so that the student understands why 
certain practices are good and others 
bad, and so that he may know how to 
construct the good in working out new 
methods of his own. For example, 
since we know that parents are wy 
nature interested in their children, it 
is obvious that a father will, listen with 
interest to a discussion of an educa- 
tional policy. Some years ago, before 
experience had demonstrated the 
strong appeal of the educational policy, 
it was difficult to get most agents to 
“talk it.” although it is really a very 
practical thing to do. But if they had 
all understood that phase of psychology 
which we call instincts, no one would 
have needed to point out the value of 
the educational policy as a selling idea. 

(2) The second thing that must be 
taught in an ideal training course are 
practical methods of interviewing the 
prospect, preferably tried and proven 
methods taken from the experience ot 
successful salesmen and designed as 
suggestions or patterns from which the 


‘learner may work out methods suitable 


to his own personality. 

(3) The third link in the chain is 
skill in practice. No one can teach 
skill. Jean de Riske wag a great teach- 
er of singing. He could give his pupils 


the fundamentals of correct singing, 
show them how to sing and correct 
many of their errors, but skill in sing- 
ing came only from practice. The life 
insurance beginner who won't interview 
prospects industriousl” can’t hope to 
acquire skill. Nobody can give him, 
or teach hins experience. 

The training courses can, however, 
and should, provide for “laboratory 
work,” as it were; i. e., a certain mini- 
mum number of hours of soliciting 
should be required by the student, so 
that he can go out and put into prac- 
tice the methods he has been studying. 
A man might read all the books ever 
written on how to play golf and take 
lessons for a long time from a com- 
petent golf instructor, but unless he 
practiced faithfully on the links he 
would never be a good solfer (as many 
of my readers know to their sorrow). 
On the other hand, there are many dub 
golf players who have practiced a lot, 
yet will never play a good game be- 
cause they didn’t study golf in the be- 
ginning. <A lot of practice may not 
bring success, if the methods usea are 
wrong. 


In a recently published financta 
article, Edwin Lefevre tells of a man 
who had accepted a challenge to fight 
a duel with pistols. His second! asked, 
“Are you a good shot?” “Well,” was 
the reply, “I can snap the stem of a 
wine glass at twenty paces.” “That’s 
all very well,” said the unimpressed 
second. “But can you snap the stem 
of a vine glass while your wine glass 
is pointing a loaded pistol straight at 
your heart?” The second’s point was 
well taken. There is a difference be- 
tween being able to hit the bull’s eye 
in a shooting gallery and being able 
to shoot straight at an enemy who has 
taken good aim at you; and there is 
a great difference between a_ sales 
demonstration in school and an inter- 
view with a real prospect. But no one 
would doubt that. the duellist’s chances 
will be much better if he has learned 
how to hit the bull’s eye in the shoot- 
ing gallery than they will be if he has 
had no such training; and it is like- 
wise true that the life insurance be- 
ginner will have a better chance on 
the firing line, if, first, he has some 
systematic training. 


Public Official Now Carrying Rate Book 





By F. W. Dudley, Metropolitan Life, Manchester, N. H. 


Olin H. Chase, of Concord, N. H., 
since September, 1916, commissioner of 
motor vehicles for New Hampshire, gave 
a jolt to the tradition concerning public 
office holders that few die and none 
resign, when he tendered to Governor 
Albert O. Brown his resignation, effec- 
tive June 1, to become an agent of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
Mr. Chase is connected with the Con- 
cord office of the Manchester District, 
of which Fred W. Dudley of Concord is 
the superintendent. 


Mr. Chase’s incumbency in the office 
of the motor vehicle department cov- 
ered a period of marvelous growth in 
the motor vehicle industry, and, conse- 
quently, the office machinery now nec- 
essary for the prompt transaction of the 
business which the many thousands of 
automobile owners and drivers bring to 
the office annually is largely of his in- 
stallation. The number of persons re- 
quired to do the work has increased 
more than five-fold during Mr. Chase’s 
term of office, which is a barometer of 
the general growth of the business han- 
dled by the department. 

Mr. Chase is a native of and has al- 
ways lived in New Hampshire, having 
been born in the town of Springfield, 
from which place he removed to New- 
port when of high school age, and grad- 
uated from the Newport High School in 
1892. The following year he began an 
apprenticeship at the printer’s trade in 
the office of “The Republican Cham- 
pion,” where he remained as “devil,” 
foreman and proprietor for twenty-four 
years, in the two former capacities until 
1904, when he purchased the paper and 
continued its publication until 1917. He 
then sold it to remove to Concord to 
give his entire time to the motor vehicle 
department. “The Champion,” under 
the editorship of Mr. Chase, continued 
staunchly Republican in politics, and its 
editorial column was freely quoted from 
by the press of the state. No less a 
Republican in practice than in preach- 
ment, Mr. Chase was always active in 
the affairs of the Republican party, and 
served as town clerk for thirteen years. 
He served in the lower branch of the 


legislature in the sessions of 1913 and 
1915. In the latter session he was elect- 
ed speaker of the house upon the resig- 
nation of Col. Edwin C. Bean to assume 
his duties as secretary of state. 

Mr. Chase is a member of the United 
Spanish War Veterans, having served 
as first sergeant and second lieutenant 
respectively in the First New Hamp- 
shire Regiment, and for five years fol- 
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lowing the Spanish war was captain of 
the Newport company of infantry in the 
New Hampshire National Guard. 

His fraternal leaning is Masonic, he 
being a member of all the bodies in 
both the York and Scottish Rites to the 
thirty-second degree inclusive. He holds 
office in both the Grand Lodge and 
Grand Chapter. He takes an interest in 
the affairs of the White Memorial Uni- 
versalist Church and is president of its 
Men’s Club. 
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ere Are No Hard Times in Life Insurance. 





By A. F. C. Fiske, Superintendent, New England Division, Metropolitan 


Salesmen of all kinds who have failed 
to produce are constantly looking for 
excuses. I suppose this is only human 
nature. Today the most familiar rea- 
son given for non-production is “hard 
times.” This is particularly true in 
the life insurance business. I am one 
of those who believe that ordinary life 
insurance can be sold at all times, any- 
where. It is not my enthusiasm for 
the business which leads me to believe 
this. It is the fact that it is being 
sold by certain men in the face of 
every possible discouragement, in 
greater amounts than ever before. I 
shall give some examples of this later 
on. 

I am particularly interested in hear- 
ing some of our agents attribute their 
failure this year to economic condi- 
tions. During the wonderful insurance 
years of 1919 and 1920 many agents 
had poor records. Their excuse was 
that everybody had so much money 
that they felt they did not need life 
insurance. These same agents are to- 
day complaining because their pros 
pects cannot afford to pay premiums 
There is no pleasing the unsuccessful 
salesman. Yet more salesmen fail, } 
think, because of thtir point of view 
than for any other reason. If they believe 
that there is a demand for life insur 
ance in their community, they will sel 
it regardless of unemployment or strikes 
or anything else. If they do not be- 
lieve that people want life insurance, 
they can never sell it, no matter how 
great the prosperity of their cities. 

Analyzes Hard Times 

Let us analyze briefly this subject 
of hard times and its relation to the 
insuring public. There are at present 
said to be 75,000 textile workers out 
of employment in Rhode Island and 
New Hampshire. Seventy-five thou- 
sand unemployed sounds like a very 
serious situation. But what proportion 
is it to the total population? That 
seems to me the interesting figure. 
Rhode Island has approximately 750,000 
people; New Hampshire about 450,000. 
And so we have a total of 75,000 un- 
employed among a population of 1,200,- 
000, which is just over 6%. This cer- 
tainly does not sound so impressive. 
We may assume, if we wish to, for 
purposes of argument, that each textile 
worker has a wife and one child de- 
pendent upon him, and so unable to 
earn money. We would then have 18% 
of the total population of these two 
states who were directly affected by 
hard times, and consequently might 
not be able to afford life insurance. 
These figures are taken in sections 
which are considered to be the most 
seriously affected of any in the country. 
Yet we find that there are 82% of the 
total population which either are work- 
ing or are dependent upon people who 
are working. What about these? I 
do not believe that life insurance agents 
should canvass people who are out of 
work. But I do know that it is incon- 
ceivable that there are not enough peo- 


ple employed in any locality to pro- 
vide more prospects for life insurance 
than any agent can possibly see. The 
trouble with many life insurance men is 
that they see the hole instead of the 
doughnut; they see all the reasons why 
insurance is hard to obtain, and not 
why it is easy. They fail to realize that 
there is always a great majority of 
peonle who are in receipt of steady 
incomes, other than those who are out 
of work. The best advice that any 
one can give to an agent is to find 
people who are working and forget 
people who are not. It can be done. 
Let me give you a few examples. 


Experiences in Newport and 
Woonsocket 
In 1920 Newport, R. I, came to the 
During the 


end of its boom period. 
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war it had been the most prosperous 
center due to the naval activities. With 
demobilization and curtailment, New- 
port was apparently anything but a 
promising city for ordinary life insur- 
ance. These were practically the only 
industries in the city—excepting, of 
course, the summer trade. The inhabi- 
tants were called upon to live for 
twelve months on what profits they 
could make during three months. Life 
insurance agents became discouraged. 
They told me impressive hard luck 
stories, and gave the very best reasons 
why they should not be expected to 
sell much ordinary insurance. During 
1920 and 1921 they did not. In Decem- 
ber, 1921, Charles L. Grinnell took an 
agency. He knew little about life in- 
surance, but he believed that every man 
should have it, and have a lot of it. 
He refused to believe that the inhabi- 
tants of Newport could not afford it. 
He is today the leading agent in the 
country for the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. He is far ahead of his 
nearest competitor. It is interesting 
to note that our leading agent works 
in a city where for a solid year and a 
half we heard nothing but the cry 
“hard times.” We do not hear it any 
more. Others of our agents in New- 
port have placed more business for the 


first six months of 1922 than they did 
during the whole of 1921. The Newport 
staff on an average per man basis is 
leading the country. Times have not 
changed in Newport. The attitude of 
the men has..- 

Woonsocket, R. L., is distinctly a tex- 
tile center. Conditions have not been 
good there for two years. There have 
been a good many lay-offs, and this 
wag followed last February by the tex- 
tile strike which affects a good pro- 
portion of the population of Woon- 
socket. During 1921, however, Woon- 
socket had the leading all around record 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. In spite of the strike they 
have today one of the best records. 
Why? It is certainly not conditions; 
for in addition to having nearly half 
their working population out on strike, 
they are perhaps the most heavily in- 
sured city in New England. The Metro- 
politan alone has as many policies in 
force as there is population. A. J. 
Dubuc, an agent in Woonsocket, has 
for three years past led the New Eng- 
land Territory. Each year he has 
placed more than the previous year. 
In spite of all obstacles he is going 
at a faster rate during 1922 than he 
did during 1921. And during 1921 he 
surpassed his 1920 record, although 1920 
was supposed to be the banner year 
for all insurance men. 

If times are hard in Woonsocket and 
Newport, why should these districts 
nroduce two leading agents who are 
doing better than they ever did before? 
's it not simply because these men 
refuse to believe that times can be 
hard so far as life insurance is con- 
cerned, and that there are always the 
opportunities for doing more business 
provided only that an agent specializes 
on those who can afford to buy? One 
reads a good deal in the papers of Paw- 
tucket which is known to be in the 
center of the textile strike. There 
is not the slightest doubt that it is 
most seriously affected. Yet there, too, 
we find certain agents doing five and 
ten times as much as other agents. 
Why should this be? They are all 
doing business under exactly the same 
conditions, and if the opportunities are 
there for one, they are there for an- 
other. Certainly if hard times had 
played such an important part in the 
production of life insurance as some 
agents would have us believe, the records 
could have been more nearly alike. This 
could not be so. Records would be more 
nearly even. The Manchester, N. H., 
district contains one of the leading 
agents in New England; yet at this 
time Manchester has 17,000 emploves 
of one cotton mill, out on strike. This 
leading agent has placed more than 
five times as much as the average of 
the rest of our Manchester district. I 
believe that if economic conditions had 
a very direct bearing upon the sale 
of life insurance, this would not be 
possible. 


Meeting Cancellation Situation 


So far as I can find out, the only 
serious result of unemployment and 
strikes and low wages as affecting the 
life insurance agent, is in regard to 
cancellations. These do occur, and 
there is no avoidance. During 1919 
and 1920 a great many people, espe 
cially working men, bought insurance 
under the belief that wages were going 
to continue at that scale. This scale 
is no longer being maintained and a 
great deal of insurance is consequently 
being dropped. But this should not, 
and really does not, affect the sale 
of new insurance—particularly ordinary 
insurance—to the _ slightest degree. 
This theory is proving itself in New 


England at the present time. Although 
our cancellations in both departments 
have risen considerably. sa has our 
new business issue. We are placing 
more ordinary insurance during 192Z 
than we did during 1920—and that was 
supposed to be a year that would never 
aguin be approacned. \ 

1 believe that a life insurance agent 
can sell more ordinary insurance dur- 
ing 1922 than he ever could betore— 
provided only that he goes about it the 
right way. tard times when analyzed 
lucan muuch more than strikes and lay- 
ofis. They mean a depreciation of in- 
vestments and a lightening of credit 
ali aiong the iine. ‘shese two factors 
are .0reiig tue buying of income in- 
Surauce io protect dependent widows 
and chiidren, and the purchase of busi- 
ness insurance for tie protection of 
creuit. Any agent who will study these 
two forms of life insurance and then 
canvass tor them among the more rep- 
resentative citizens, will not only suc- 
ceed, but will sell more insurance than 
he ever has so.d before. Richer men 
are turning to life insurance rather than 
to stocKxs anu bonds as a means of 
providing their families with an income 
when they die. Business men are pur- 
chasing business insurance for the pru 
tection of their credit because creditors 
are demanding more and more security. 
The reason more agents are not suc- 
ceeding this year is not because of 
condit.ons, not because the public can- 
not aliord to buy life insurance, but 
because the agents themselves are 
licked before they start. They talk to 
the unemployed. They hear hard luck 
stories. ‘hey get to believe that it is 
use.ess to Canvass; and as a result they 
do not see people. Many of them be- 
came soft during the prosperous war 
period when every one ihey met was a 
prospect. This year one has to search 
out prospects. But they are there— 
more than enough to support every 
agent of every life insurance company. 





DON’T BE BORED BY “OLD STUFF” 


The insurance publications of the day 
are full of aids to selling, so much so 
that there is danger of an agent getting 
“fed up” on it, which leads the Mutual 
Benefit to say: 

“Mr. Average Agent, what is your 
reaction, if when you sit down in your 
study hours to peruse the latest selling 
material, you encounter several ideas 
that are not new to you? It is a mis- 
take to characterize it as ‘old stuff’ and 
throw it aside. Many an idea can be 
dressed up in a new way and made im- 
mensely valuable. The real value of 
sales suggestions anyway is not in the 
ability of an agent to reproduce them 
verbatim in his own work. If he can 
take an idea or part of an idea from 
his reading and fit it into a situation in 
which he may find himself, he has ac- 
complished something of tangible bene- 
fit. One of the most valuable faculties 
a person can develop is the faculty of 
associating ideas in reading, in conver- 
sation or in social contact. In reading 
try to associate the text with your own 
actual experiences and then the publica- 
tions you take will be real helpers in- 
stead of so much printed matter to be 
religiously waded through.” 





MRS. THORN MAKES GOOD 
A woman who has made good with 
the John Hancock Mutual Life is Mrs. 
Phebe E. Thorn, of Albany. She is with 
the William M. Hooze Agency. From 
October, 1919, to May 1, 1922, she wrote 
$220,000. 
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INSURING THE INSURANCE 





By Fred. W. Tasney, Vice-President The Prudential 











Whether the underlying principle of 
insurance was first exemplified by Jos- 
eph, when, with the authority of 
Pharaoh, he created a “Reserve” from 
the Egyptian crops during the seven 
“fat years” to tide over the seven “lean 
years” which followed, so that “in all 
the land of Egypt there was bread,” or 
whether by one of the Babylonian kings 
more than two thousand years B. C., is 
not of such vital interest as the fact 
that from time immemorial it has been 
a recognized economic factor in meeting 
the overwhelming uncertainty of life, 
of accident, of disease, or losses of prop- 
erty of all kinds as affecting the indi- 
vidual but which becomes a more or 
less certain quantity when applied to 
the many. 

No more striking progress has been 
made by any great movement or insti- 
tution than that of what may be termed 
the science and practice of life insur- 
ance. It is a far cry from the commu- 
nity funds inaugurated by Tonti in the 
sixteenth century through which the 
survivor and he only benefited, while 
the unfortunate who was overtaken by 
the grim reaper lost all; the advance 
through all the experimental stages of 
haphazard contributions to irregular as- 
sessments, then to fixed deposits or pre- 
miums, coupled with the utmost uncer- 
tainty as to payment of benefits or 
claims, was at times discouragingly 
slow, and the methods crude, cumber- 
some and disappointing. But always 
the movement was in the same direc- 
tion—a constant advance, so that today 
there is practically no condition affect- 
ing self or family or estate or credit or 
business which cannot be protected 
through some one or combination of the 
many liberal policies issued by life in- 
surance companies. 

What Men Fight For 

Clear back in the Stone Age men 
fought the brute world—yes, the very 
elements themselves, to provide for and 
protect their families, and so it is the 
aim and hope of the man of today, in 
whatever station, to leave the members 
of his family, when he passes away, 
some provision for a continuance of the 
necessities and comforts of life. This 
desire, and very naturally, applies par- 
ticularly to the one who bears the sa- 
cred name of wife, doubly sacred if, in 
addition, she bears that sweetest name 
of all, mother. To provide for her the 
comforts, as well as a few of the lux- 
uries of life, has been to the husband 
and father not a duty so much as an 
affectionate privilege. She is the one 
who elected to take him “for better or 
for worse.” She is the one who, through 
the years, has halved his sorrows and 
doubled his joys, has gloried with him 
in his successes and grieved with him 
in his mistakes or failures. Little won- 


der, then, that as he realizes the possi- 
bility of his being taken away, with the 


resultant loss to her of his companion- 
ship and counsel and possibly income as 
well, that his one most urgent desire 
is to assure her of a continuance of at 
least sufficient income to meet her daily 
needs. 

It is impossible to understand why the 
shrewd, keen, successful, American busi- 
ness man, whose ability has enabled 
him to create an estate, and whose very 
love and regard for his wife has tempt- 
ed him to keep all financial troubles 
and business worries away from her, 
should, at his death, seemingly with the 
utmost carelessness and _ thoughtless- 
ness; throw upon her entirely incapable 
shoulders the tremendously responsible 
task of investing to advantage a sum of 
few or many thousands of dollars, the 
loss or proper investment of which 
would mean, possibly, penury itself to 
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her and her orphaned children, appar- 
ently overlooking entirely the fact that 
the overwhelming majority of women 
have been educated to a regular income, 
usually weekly or monthly. 

The Insurance Agent’s Responsibility 

The great and overwhelming duty of 
the life insurance field man of today is 
to insure the insurance, and to safe- 
guard the results of years of probably 
personal sacrifice on the part of the in- 
sured to furnish protection for his fam- 
ily, so that a definite income, until the 
children have reached an independent 
age, or, still better, to continue so long 
as the widow shall survive, is, humanly 
speaking, positively and absolutely as- 
sured. 

There can be no question in the mind 
of the clear-headed business man as to 
the advisability of having the funds 
which are to provide for the very liveli- 
hood of his wife and children so safe- 
guarded that they will not, as is fre- 
quently the case in the event of the in- 
surance being paid in a lump sum, be 
wholly or in part lost to them, not al- 
ways through dishonesty nor trickery, 
not always through the wiles of those 
who have been described as “mining 
sharks pursuing the shining marks,” but 
so many times through the entirely hon- 
est but incompetent advice of relatives 
and friends, which advice, either asked 
or, more probably, voluntarily given. if 
accepted has the almost inevitable 
result. 

If the payment of insurance funds 


upon the income plan has the advan- 
tages already referred to, then, very ob- 
viously, the benefits should be arranged 
so that they will be continuous as af- 
fecting the mother, the wife, or possibly 
an invalid child; for what more pitiful 
than to have had an assured income 
for a number of years, then, having 
lived beyond the expectations of the 
one who had provided the income, to 
have it cease, and the recipient be at 
the mercy of friends or relatives or 
neighbors with their own financial bur- 
dens to carry, and holding out the 
dreaded alternative of entrance to some 
charitable institution. Bad enough, 
surely, if unavoidable; inexcusable if 
not so. 

Reward of the Conscientious Solicitor 

To have been a party to the planning 
which will insure this condition should 
be reward enough for the conscientious 
solicitor, but, from a purely mercenary 
standpoint, there will be an additional 
and immediate reward, for statistics 
prove that the average size of the in- 
come paying policy, as compared with 
that payable in a lump sum, is so much 
greater that the volume of business with 
its corresponding compensation and the 
advertising effect will more than repay 
him for his efforts along this line. 

The advertising effect has been re- 
ferred to. How long is the payment of 
a claim in a lump sum, whether for a 
modest or a substantial amount, whether 
in village or town or city, a live can- 
vassing issue? Not long; events crowd 
each other too fast. How long, in turn, 
is a claim, payable on the income plan 
for a period of years, or, preferably, 
during the lifetime of the beneficiary, a 
live canvassing argument? When is it 
most impressive and striking under an 
income bearing policy—during the first 
year, or, as the years go by, when the 
well-known, eagerly-looked-for, and de- 
pendable check, like the widow’s barrel 
of meal which wasted not, or the cruse 
of oil which never failed, as reminders 
of the love, care and thought of the 
one who provided for them, is delivered 
with the regularity of the tides? Pic- 
ture the time, fast approaching, when, 
in village and hamlet, in town, in city 
block, in ever-increasing numbers, these 
payments will be distributed in large 
amounts, spelling all of the comforts 
and luxuries, or in smaller amounts, 
marking the line between poverty and 
distress or having clothes and food and 
warmth and a roof over one’s head. 
Can there be any question as to the 
publicity value of the latter method of 
payment? 

The tendency of the average Ameri- 
can, man or woman, is to magnify the 
value of the principal and minimize its 
income value, although, thanks to the 
educational campaign which is being ex- 
tended more and more by both the 
companies and the banks throughout 
the country, this condition is rapidly 
changing. An attempt had been made 
by the companies for a number of years, 
through the medium of instalment poli- 
cies, to save beneficiaries against the 
probable loss of all or the greater part 
of their insurance funds. This, how- 
ever, proved only partly of value, first, 
because of the option enjoyed by the 
beneficiary or commuting the value of 
the instalments, which was almost in- 
variably taken advantage of, and for 
the more important reason that the pub- 
lic had not yet been educated to the 
income idea. It was not until the 
“Monthly Income Policy,” as such, had 
been perfected, nationally advertised, 
and the sale of it urged, that definite 


and encouraging progress was made in 
the effective plan of “insuring the in- 
surance.” 

Such progress has been made that at 
present very few, if any, companies 
issue policies without the income op- 
tion, providing for monthly instalments 
for a given number of years or for life, 
while a considerable number issue a 
policy which, under its trust clause, 
agrees with the insured that the pro- 
ceeds of the policy shall be paid in no 
other manner. 


Safeguarding the Insured 

Unhappily, until this condition had 
been brought about, the insured was 
unable to absolutely safeguard his bene- 
ficiaries except in part, for, while he 
might be fortunate in creating an estate 
or in providing a sufficient amount of 
life insurance, the income from which 
would support them, he had no assur- 
ance that in a few months or years it 
would not all be dissipated and his wife 
or other beneficiaries thrown upon the 
not too tender mercies of an unsympa- 
thetic world. That this is not too highly 
colored a picture is best proven by the 
recent exposure of illegal financial 
schemes in New York City and else- 
where, but even more convincing is the 
published statement that of the estates 
probated in amounts of $5,000 or over, 
90% are wiped out within seven years. 

In providing for the payment of the 
policy in regular monthly instalments 
to the beneficiary, the companies have 
extended still another service to the 
estate of the insured. Passing over as 
incidental the peace of mind which 
would be his in realizing that the same 
institution which safeguarded his insur- 
ance funds during his life would admin- 
ister the funds when he is gone, what 
more logical than that this institution 
with which he has been in more or less 
close contact for years, with whose 
methods, practices and general policy 
he is familiar, in whose judgment and 
jutegrity he has implicit confidence, 
should continue to act as trustee for 
that part of his estate represented by 
his insurance holdings. It will serve 
without charge of any kind, without any 
deduction whatsoever. The beneficiary 
will have the benefit of the combined 
and wide-spread investments of the 
company, not influenced towards any 
form of security save that which will be, 
first, absolutely safe, and next, will 
make for the largest return to its 
clients. The service of the company 
to the beneficiary is automatic; upon 
the death of the insured there is nothing 
for the beneficiary to do except to re- 
ceive a given guaranteed amount at 
definite periods subject to no deduction 
whatever, or to any charge, however 
small, but, on the contrary, probably 
subject to additional payments in the 
form of dividends due to the favorable 
experience of the company. 

Two facts seem to stand out with 
crystal clearness; first, that the insured 
should have what he may elect to term 
his “family” insurance, for the protec- 
tion of his home and his loved ones, ar- 
ranged for upon the income plan, pref- 
erably monthly, without the privilege of 
commutation on the part of the bene- 
ficiary, and second, having so arranged 
with the company the manner in which 
the funds are to be distributed, that the 
payments should be made through that 
company for this given number of years, 
or during the lifetime of the beneficiary, 
thus assuring the maximum of safety 
with the minimum of attention and no 
expense on the part of the beneficiary, 
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HUNTING FOR PROSPECTS 


By Daniel E. Mason, Assistant Manager, Gotham Agency, Equitable Life Assurance Society, N. Y. 


All the knowJedge in the world re- 


garding a subject will be worthless un- 
less the person possesses the ability to 
translate it into a specific idea and then 
the 


necessary to 


sell this idea to someone. Before 
idea can be sold it is first 
who can the service 


find use 


advantageously which this specifie idea 


Will render, 


Hol Mi wi 


It Look him long time belare le (nally 


located Isabelle and sold her the notion 
that the one way for her to gain world 
renown was to send him in her name on 
the land. 
The main difliculty which Columbus en- 
who 


someone 


mission of discovering new 


countered was to locate someone 


the service which he wanted 
In other words, he had to locate 


could use 
to sell. 
a need or create one. 

The chief d'fficulty which a doctor en- 
counters is not that of prescribing med 
but of the 


case, in order that he may find the spe 


icine properly diagnosing 


cific trouble, because once this is de 


termined it is a comparatively simple 
matter to prescribe the right medicine 

the life underwriter 
article or medicine and assuming that 


insurance has the 
he has given sufficient study to the sub- 
ject, should, in most cases be able to 
make the proper prescription when he 
knows What is wanted. Therefore, his 
big job is not so much a matter of sell- 
ing the idea itself as it is to find some 
one who has a need for the service of 
life Hence it would appear 
that the 
whether or not you will be a success is 


insurance. 


one of ways to determine 
to ask yourself if you possess the ability 
because if you do 
that 


less of your other qualifications that you 


to secure prospects, 


not it’s almost a certainy regard- 


will probably fail in the life insurance 
profession. 
Before we begin prospecting it is es 
sential that we recognize exactly what 
credentials are necessary in the make- 
careful 
would that 
three requirements necessary, viz: first, 


up of a prospect. A analysis 


seem to prove there are 
the need; second, the money, and third, 
the health. 

Mr. Supposed Prospect might appear 
to the agent as a good prospect 
and determine in his own mind that he 
will approach him on the ground of tak- 


ing out a policy to guarantee the col 


very 


lege education of his daughter, and later 
being told by Mr. Supposed Prospect 
that he any daughter. Or, 
agent may attempt to interest Mr. Sup- 
posed Prospect in a policy to cover the 


hasn't the 


mortgage on his home and likewise dis 
cover that the man lives in an apart- 
ment having sold his home some five 
years previous. Of course, we would 
condemn the salesman who would at- 
tempt such a course of procedure as 
this, and yet this is exactly the princi- 
ple that is followed by so many in our 
own profession. It is perfectly obvious 
that any salesman attempting to do 
business by this method is headed 
straight for failure. Before Mr. Sup- 
posed Prospect is approached on the 
subject of providing for the college ed- 
ucation of his daughter or covering the 


mortgage on his home, it should first 
be determined whether he has a daugh- 
ter or a mortgage. In other words, has 
he a need? Life insurance should al- 
ways be sold with the idea that it is 
for some specific need or objective 
which the prospect wants covered. 
The Money—Is Mr. Prospect able to 
afford the policy which you are offering 
und suggesting his accepting to cover 


Ie vecogined nea He may have Ue 


Wb 


cial yaymenl necessary Lo yrocuse {his 
particular service, 


The Health-—-Mr, Prospect may have 
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the need and be able to 
protection but is he 
isfactory medical examination? Thus 
we see that the person may have two 
qualifications for being a prospect and 
yet not meet with the full requirements 
necessary to be considered a real pros- 
pect. Hence, it behooves all of us when 
we look up a man for the purpose of 
determining whether he is a prospect or 
not to see first if he has a need. Sec- 
ond, has he the money and third, has 
he the health, because unless he does 
possess all three, we are simply wasting 
our time and it is well to keep in mind 
that time is the only thing we have. It 
is for us to use it or lose it, as we may 
choose. 


pay for the 
able to pass a sat- 


Another point that we should all rec- 
ognize is that the agent who secures his 
prospects in a hit or miss manner will 
probably fail. It is imperative that we 
have some system, but the most im- 
portant fact to remember regarding 
your system is that any system will 
work if you do. Don’t allow yourself 
to be absorbed in your system that you 
haven’t time to sell because this will 
prove fatal. 

One of the best methods to adopt for 
prospecting appears to be the one 
where you are prospecting while you 
are selling. You should constantly have 
your eyes open. The writer always car- 
ries six 3x5 blank cards for the purpose 
of recording the names of new pros- 
pects and also records why they are 
considered prospects. In other words, 
“What specific need do I want to cover 
for them.” 

The three recognized methods of se- 
curing prospects are: 

1. The cold canvass—most agents dread 
this method, but if they would constant- 
ly keep in mind that whereas not every 
man you meet will want life insurance 


as such but that every man wants what 
life insurance will do for him, it will 
create an entirely different attitude to- 
ward the profession. It is here that the 
agent is usually compelled to draw out 
the prospect and discover the need in 
his conversation. Personally, in em- 
ploying this plan, the writer usually 
tells the prospect that he would like to 
sit down and nave a chat with him just 


As one man 0 another, and when this 
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him any kind of professional service 
worthy of the name without first making 
a diagnosis thus allowing for a pro- 
gram to be prepared and submitted in 
which the needs are listed. It may not 
be possible to get the prospect to buy 
the entire program at once, but the 
salesman should have in his own mind 
the one or two most important needs 
which should be covered at once, and 
if it is not possible to sell the entire 
program then have the man choose the 
one or two most important ones, and it 
will be up to the salesman in most cases 
to help him make the proper choice. 
By this method you will keep the door 
open, thus giving you an excellent rea- 
son to go back to see him after a suf- 
ficient time has lapsed and later cover 
the remaining needs. By preparing an 
insurance survey with the prospect’s 
aid, you will be able to eliminate the 
two greatest stumbling blocks, viz: “I 
can’t afford it’ and “I don’t need it.” 
Your survey will make it practically im- 
possible for him to use these two objec- 
tions, if it has been done intelligently. 











Another plan under the cold canvass 
is to analyze your policies and deter 
mine what needs they are designed to 
cover and then look for people with 
these needs. The cold canvass is a 
food way to get an old agent out of a 
rut and it is well to recall that the 
only difference between a rut and a 
grave is in length and depth. The rea- 
son cold canvass is difficult is because 
you must draw from the prospect the 
needed information on which to base 
your insurance program, but if you em- 
ploy tact, and conduct yourself like a 
gentleman, you will usually have a cor- 
dial reception. 

2. The Endless Chain—Dr. John A. 
Stevenson in his book, “Selling Life 
Insurance,” puts the case very excel- 
lently by saying: 

“You can begin this method 
yourself as the first link in the chain. 
Go to one of your friends and say: 
‘I am going into the insurance business. 
I don’t want to write you, but I wish 
you would give me the names of ten 
people who you think need insurance, 
and the reasons why they need it.’ (In 
most cases your friend will not know 
what needs are served through life in- 
surance. This gives you a splendid op- 
portunity to get him thinking about his 
own unfilled needs.)” 

When you write a policy, ask the pol- 
icyholder to give you the names of sev- 
eral other persons who would be inter- 
ested in the service, emphasizing, of 
course, that life insurance will take care 
of human needs. 

3. Centers of Interest—Through a 
center of interest, we secure the con- 
stant co-operation of some person whose 
good will toward us, we have enlisted 
and who is in a position to furnish us 
with information which we desire. 

Naturally, of course, there are a num- 
ber of channels through which this 
method may be developed such as 
churches, club connections, bank con- 
nections, fraternities, etc. It has been 


manifestly announced that one of the 
best ways to develop this line of pros- 
pecting is for the agent to analyze his 


with . 


own interest, habits and associations in 
order to start a list of prospects, be- 
cause with each, he will naturally secure 
a list of acquaintances, and they in turn 
will enlarge. 

As to the sources of prospecting, 
there are many. One may use the 
newspapers with the many varied ac- 
counts concerning marriages, births, 
deaths, graduation exercises, social 


holes, etc, then Under magazines and 
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various business changes, Another 
most important list is the list of old 
policyholders. All old agents recognize 
this as one of the best methods of 
securing prospects and many of them do 
as high as 90% of their new business 
through this source. 

Another point that the life insurance 
salesman should keep himself posted on 
is the matter of keeping close track of 
business conditions for the purpose of 
determining what men are making 
money. Babson’s report will help in 
this matter as well as the newspapers 
and various trade journals. Remember 
that people who are making money are 
more afraid to spend it than those who 
are hard pressed financially. 

If the matter of prospecting is prop- 
erly handled, it will eliminate most of 
the difficulties which confront the agent 
in the form of objections to buy because 
the same transaction of mental facilities 
takes place as would were a doctor to 
diagnose a case and prescribe an opera- 
tion as being absolutely necessary in 
order to maintain life; that unless it be 
done within twenty-four hours the pa- 
tient would die. The matter of whether 
the operation can be afforded is elimi- 
nated because of the very eminent ex- 
isting need which is so dominant that it 
over-shadows any minor detail such as 
paying for the operation itself. 

In short, to sum up the entire matter 
of prospecting, it might be said that 
everything centers around the matter of 
covering definite and specific needs be- 
cause unless a man has a reason for 
buying life insurance, then there isn’t 
any excuse for him to increase his cov- 
erage in this respect. 











THE UNIVERSAL APPEAL OF 
INSURANCE 


Every insurance salesman occasion- 
ally meets a man who says “I do not 
believe in insurance.” That is only his 
way of saying he does not know what 
he is talking about, says the Reliance 
Life. There is no such animal as an 
insurance infidel. The man who says 
he does not believe in insurance prac- 
tices its precepts nevertheless. 

He buys clothing to protect his body 
from the cold. That’s insurance. 

He stores food for himself, his family, 
and his stock to carry him and them 
through the winter. That’s insurance. 

We may not like to admit it, but many 
of our best traits arise from the fear 
of punishment which follows infraction 
of the laws of God and nature. 

We protect our health to insure 
ogainst the devastations of neglect and 
disease. 

Protection of family, morality, educa- 
tion, honesty and thrift are insurance 
against suffering and want. Hard work 
and self-restraint are the premiums. 

Insurance is one of the oldest insti- 
tutions in the world. It is basic in its 
application. It is the old, tried and es- 
sential method of providing today for 
the uncertainties of tomorrow. 

Our span of life is short, at best. Is 
there anything of much more import- 
ance than insuring as nearly as possible 
the full length of the span by protection 
of our life and time during its course? 
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The Two-Fold Purpose of Income Insurance 





By F. W. Heron, Pacific Coast Supervisor, Fidelity Mutual 


One of the greatest tragedies today 
seems to be the failure of men to realize 
that a new world is before us, that 
there never was such opportunities for 
those who will earnestly and intelligent- 
ly apply themselves. Too many want 
to lean on others, or are still looking 
for easy prospects. 


Too many agen ae tke phonograph 


Mt eh 


over aut over ipalh lo thet Nnospects 
and the public is tired of that song, 


I want to show you if I can, how you 
‘an not only sell more life insurance, 
but also sell policies that stay sold. 
The business that stays, is the business 
that pays. 

Fulfilling Needs 


It has been said that we life insur- 
ance men are fulfilling needs. To my 
mind there are two needs—one is life 
insurance, and the other is protection. 
You should fulfill both, and the only rea- 
son you are not doing so is because you 
have not studied Income Insurance, and 
you are not therefore offering all that 
your company has to offer. 

It is often said that life insurance is 
protection against want and poverty. 
This is not always true, unless the in- 
surance is on the income plan. 

Do not go to the prospect to sell him 
life insurance, but go to him to plan 
with him and show him that his needs 
and those of his beneficiaries can best 
be fulfilled through life insurance. 

There is not the slightest doubt in my 
mind but what income insurance is go- 
ing to bulk big in the future, so prepare 
yourselves. If you want to increase 
your business and improve your service, 
get in the band wagon now. 

I feel that many of you are under the 
impression that all income policies 
should be of large amount. This is far 
from the fact. The need is as great or 
greater in small cases. 

Do not allow your prospect to laugh 
at an income of $10 or $20 a month, 
but remind him that a small income is 
a fortune when an individual has noth- 
ing. 

I want to say sincerely that to my 
mind no gift of genius has helped, and 
in the future will help, so many people 
as income insurance. 

Life Insurance Religion 

For over fifteen years I have hoped 
we might have a Federal law compelling 
all life insurance companies to pay in 
installments all policies in the sum of 
$3,000 or more, where an individual is 
named as beneficiary. 

To my mind, income insurance is the 
religion of the life insurance business. 

I hope to see the day when install- 
ment settlement will be made the main 
feature of a life insurance policy, and 
the lump sum payment will be the op- 
tional settlement. 

There is a deep inner satisfaction that 
comes to the agent when he goes to a 
home to pay the claim on a policy that 
he sold. This because he persuaded the 
father to insure,—-but that satisfaction 
is not to be compared with the joy he 
will feel when he knows and sees the 
happiness and comfort and the pleasure 
that comes to a household month after 
month and year after year, all on ac- 
count of an income policy that he per- 
suaded some father to buy. 

When you fully realize this form of 
protection, you will feel ashamed of 
yourself for not offering more of it. 

The long lists of Situations Wanted 
by widows in the daily papers of any 
city is evidence enough. These widows 
were all once happy wives. Possibly 
some of them did get some life insur- 


ance money, but an income policy would 


thave prevented the sting of poverty. 


The husband would have been insulted 
if anyone would have told him that some 
day his fair bride would be scrubbing 
floors in an office building. 

Remember it is always too late to get 


life insurance for widows and orphans, 


a nye pe i 
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Wills Can Be Broken 


‘To the man who can do so much bet: 
ter with his money in other invest- 
ments, ask him if he does not want one 
fool-proof, lawyer-proof investment for 
his loved ones. Wills can be broken, 
but incomes cannot be taken away. 
Show him that even though he leaves 
his wife and children a million apiece, 
he has no guarantee against their pov- 
erty in later life. 

If he is a salaried man, tell him you 
want to put his wife and children on the 
pay roll after he is gone. 

A policy of $5,000 payable $1,000 cash 
and $400 a year for the following twelve 
years will hold a little family together 
until the children can get started. Not 
much, it is true, but the income is sure. 

Every man who has a wife, mother, 
sister, can do nothing better, finer or 
nobler than to buy or arrange a small 
income for them during later life. Not 
at your death, but at a fixed date in 
their lives. In no other manner can you 
bestow such lasting happiness. Remem- 
ber that all pity a poor old woman. 

Tips From Daily Papers 

The papers daily give many illustra- 
tions of women who have seen better 
days and who have lost all in later life 
and have to drink the dregs of poverty 
and humiliation. If you are in doubt as 
to what a small income policy can do, 
let me give a few illustrations. I quote 
from newspaper clippings: 

“The city humane officer of Mun- 
sie, Ind., in his rounds recently dis- 
covered an aged man and wife, the 
former 85 and the latter 78, who are 
living on an income of $12 per 
month which comes to them in the 
form of a pension.” 


Can you imagine of two souls surviv- 
ing on $12 per month? 

Here is another from 
paper: 

“Bereft of fortune, the widow of 
the former king of the Erie R. R., 
business associate of Jay Gould, 
Mrs. Lucy D. Fiske, is now passing 
the last years of her life in com- 
parative privation in a two and one- 
half story frame dwelling house in 
South Boston. Her only income de- 
rived from knitting mittens.” 
Another from a New York paper: 

“A. P. Sturtevant, one of the own- 
ers of the N. Y. Sturtevant House, 
left an estate of over $3,000,000, but 
his daughter finally had to support 
herself on a $9 weekly salary.” 

I know a woman in the Old Ladies’ 
Home in Portland, Oregon, to whom the 
Fidelity is paying $11.08 per month. 
Well she has the little things dear to a 
woman’s heart and is the queen of that 
entire household on that paltry $11.08 
per month. 


It is not the size of the income, but 
make an income that is sure and save 
the old ladies from this humiliation that 
eats their souls away. 

Using the installment option, the in- 
terest increases the amount to be paid 
the beneficiary. A $5,000 policy will 
pay $6,800 over a period of twenty 
years. Here is an increase of 35% with- 
out additional premium. 

Supposing a man owned $10,000 or 


’ 


a New York 


$20,000 of good bonds. He is not going 
to direct his wife to sell them at his 
death, but that is practically what you 
do when you sell him lump sum insur- 
ance. 

Installment policies satisfy and make 
permanent friends. 


“Properly Sod’ 


M0 a 
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silutional advertising belng attempted 
by the National Association, It would 
be as nothing compared with what life 
insurance itself can do if properly sold, 
—that is, sold to fulfill needs. If as 
much as half of the business now being 
put on the books each year was on the 
income or installment plan, think what 
it would mean in the future. This great 
throng of boosting beneficiaries would 
be the greatest advertising factor that 
could be imagined. Try and think what 
the result would be today if say one-half 
of the policies of $3,000 or more that 
have become claims in the past five 
years were now being paid on the in- 
come plan, what an army of living ad- 
vocates of life insurance. Did you ever 
meet a_ beneficiary, receiving income 
checks who forgot the name of the com- 
pany? 

The same policy that provides the in- 
come for the beneficiary in case it be- 
comes a Claim by death should also 
make provision to pay to the insured 
should he live to be old. 

An income policy is the policy su- 
preme, because it best fulfills needs. To 
my mind, it is just as necessary to pro- 
vide for the later years of the life of 
the insured as it is to provide for the 
beneficiary. Where is the difference? 
To prevent his beneficiary from becom- 
ing dependent, a man carries life insur- 
ance; when he becomes old, he is him- 
self a dependent. Why not protect 
both? 

When the insured reaches age 65 his 
need for life insurance is changed. The 
children are self-supporting, while he 
personally is changed from a provider to 
a dependent, and if he has made de- 
posits on a policy all through his earn- 
ing years, he is now entitled to the 
returns of that investment. 

Pensions and incomes for dependent 
men and women and the need for them 
are coming home to the people in every 
walk in life, in every country of the 
world and with greater force and ur- 
gency every day. Pensions and their 
need throughout the world is the spectre 
that sits in every legislative hall on this 
planet. 

The theme is that the old, the poor, 
the weak must be taken care of, for 
every individual, no matter what his 
present situation or station in life may 
be, is a possible subject for assistance 
a little further down life’s path. 

Investments 
So many say or think that they can 


do so much better with their money. 
Some buy real estate. Real estate has 
made thousands rich, but it has also 


made millions poor. Stocks and bonds 
have made many rich, but a large per- 
centage of those who made these in- 
vestments only thought they were buy- 
ing stocks and bonds—what they really 
secured in most cases were animals 
cats and dogs. A recent financial jour- 
nal states that in the last four years 
the public has been deprived of over 
six billion dollars by bucket shops and 
financial swindlers. 

The broker or investment salesman 
who induces a man of family to start in 
making investments before that man 
has life insurance, commits an irrepara- 
ble crime against that family if that 
man should die. This statement is not 


a reflection against investments, it is 
merely a statement of fact. 

Statistics are against the man who 
thinks he can depend on a life income 
from what he personally will accumu- 
late and invest. Ninety-nine per cent. 
of these are up against loaded dice, and 


don't know it, because those who think 


Ah 
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handle when they get old, Some think 


they can do better through banks and 
trust companies, without any reflection 
as to the permanent solvency of these 
institutions. I challenge any bank or 
trust company, no matter how large or 
what its assets, to obligate itself to do 
what an income policy guarantees to do. 
Automobiles 

Then there are those who cannot buy 
income policies because they have an 
auto dependent upon them. If I had all 
of the life insurance money that has 
gone into autos, I would have enough 
to own several life insurance companies. 
Personally I am not one of that large 
group who are being camouflaged by 
automobile figures or what the auto has 
and is doing for the present generation. 

Can you imagine what the result 
would be if we could put back into Lib- 
erty Bonds, homes, life insurance poli- 
cies, Savings accounts and other invest- 
ments all of the money that has been 
withdrawn from these funds and put 
into pleasure cars? Autos have their 
place, but a mortgaged life insurance 
policy to make a mortgaged automobile 
possible is a form of mind distortion 
that should be brought before an insan- 
ity board. 


—— 








The actual yearly cost to own and 
keep the average automobile will pay 
the premium for a man aged 35 on a 
policy that will provide him with an in- 
come for life of 

$50 per month at age 60 
$75 per month at age 65 
$100 per month at age 70 

At that period in his life he will have 
little use for an automobile, but he cer- 
tainly can use the income. 

All men hope to retire from business 
some day to ease up the strain and 
enjoy a well earned leisure. Retirement 
is a comforting thought, or it is a night- 
mare, depending upon what we make of 
our working years. Most men are con- 
fident of accumulating a snug sum be- 
fore they grow old, but strange enough, 
few men at 60 have anything to show 
for their life’s work. Their saving is all 
done tomorrow. Through income for 
life policies, a life insurance company 
can do for an individual that which he 
cannot do for himself. 


Plenty of Old People 

Some say that they do not think they 
will live to be old. There are over 
30,000 people over ninety years of age, 
and over 3,000 people over one hundred 
years of age in the United States. The 
United States is the richest country in 
the world, yet every county must have 
its poor farm, and every city its charity 
funds and orphanages. 

We must have poor farms in this land 
of plenty to take care of those who 
make no certain provision for tomor- 
row, and for those who can always do 
so much better with their money. 

If you have a prospect who will not 
listen to life insurance, just ask him if 
he has been vaccinated. He will of 
course say that he has. Then tell him 
that is good so far as it goes, but ask 
him if he has been vaccinated against 
poverty in later life. 

When a man tells you that he can 
invest to such better advantage, agree 
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with him. Tell him you know that he 
can, but ask him if his menagerie is not 
large enough—he must have a number 
of cats and dogs there now, and why 
take chances on getting more. 

Just go back in the files in the daily 
papers or the financial press of ten or 
fifteen years ago and get a copy of that 
day’s advertisements of the investments 
offered at that time. Take these with 
you and show your prospect how many 
of the investments then offered are 
worth anything today. 

Too many men think they have in- 
vestments when they only have specu- 
lations, and of course they find them- 
selves poor in the end, and it is the 
wrong end. 

The James King Home in Chicago 
founded by the wealthy lumberman is 
for men who are past 65 and who were 
once wealthy and have lost all. There 
are over eighty men there today. What 
the King Home is doing for eighty men 
you can do for all men if you will but 
persuade them to buy income policies. 

Right now the Home for the Aged at 
Newark founded with an endowment of 
$5,000,000 by the late Marcus L. Ward 
is trying to limit the admission to those 
only who at some period in their lives 
were millionaires. There are ‘enough 
of these to keep the place filled. Don’t 
forget what I said, “When men get old 
they get poor.” 


The Case of Eben L. Smith 

I want to give you two cases of men 
who saw through the film, so to speak, 
and of course they had to come to life 
insurance companies to get what they 
desired: 

First. Eben L. Smith of Denver was 
a millionaire three different times in his 
life and three times he lost his entire 
fortune through mining speculations. 
The fourth time he struck it, he “listen- 
ed to the agent.” He purchased sixteen 
policies for himself and members of his 
family. He paid one premium of over 
$662,000, and this provided life incomes 
for himself and all his beneficiaries. 
The beneficiaries are now enjoying 
these incomes. 

Second. Andrew Carnegie bequeathed 
incomes to all he named in his will. 
Mrs. Grover Cleveland and Mrs. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt are receiving $5,000 for 
life. Lloyd George of England and Ex- 
President Taft each receive $10,000 a 
year for life; many others. similar 
amounts. Carnegie was a Scotchman 
and he knew the value of annuities. 

If a man lives, he is certainly going 
to have an old man to take care of, for 
when men get old, they get poor. Tell 
that to your prospect over and over 
again, and be sure and make it clear. 
Like the Irish lawyer who was asked 
how it was he won so many jury cases, 
he said: “I make ’em_ understand. 
First I tell ’em what I’m going to tell 
’em. Then I tell ’em. Then I tell ’em 
what I told ’em.” 

Someone has said that each family 
should have at least three children so 
that if one proved to be a genius, the 
other two could support him. 

Here’s the latest: Evolution in Rag- 
time. 

Rags make paper, 
Paper makes money, 
Money makes banks, 
Banks make loans, 
Toans make poverty, 
Poverty makes rags. 


There are two kinds of disability, 
one physical disability and the. other 
financial disability. You may escape the 
first, but the chances against the latter 
at age 70, are only one in 10,000, and to 
my mind one disability is about as bad 
as the other. 

There are in fact two deaths—the one 
beyond tiie grave, and the living death. 
It is the living death that puts the fear 
into the hearts of men. To reach old 
age with blasted hopes, broken illusions, 
terrifying thoughts of the future, is the 
nightmare that tortures millions. But 
there is a way to these millions, and 
you can point it out,—show them the 
way. They can face old age with a 
smile on their faces if you will but per. 
suade them to buy an income policy, 


I hold that every man, no matter what 
he owns or how much he is worth, 
should plan at least a small certain in- 
come for his later years, and thus plug 
up the road to the poor house, so far as 
he is individually concerned. 

Remember many an old person has 
been loved for the income he or she had. 

One big business man made this re- 
mark: “By this plan I am arranging 
so that if and when I am a doddering 
old man, my relatives will not be sitting 
around waiting for grandpap to pass in 
his checks. My income policy at that 
time will be sort of a gold mine that 


will cease to produce when I am gone.” 

Annuitants as you all know, are the 
longest lived people that life insurance 
companies have to deal with; they out- 
live all of the tables. Why? Because 
they have a sure income. ‘This is con- 
clusive evidence that a sure and _ per- 
manent income brings a comfort and 
ease of mind that is surpassed only 
by religion, and actually lengthens life. 

Take this thought with you: There is 
no substitute for income. It is a lan- 
guage that all understand. Young or 
old, rich or poor, income is party of the 
first part. 








Our Friends The Sales Experts 


By James V. Barry, Fourth Vice-Prest., Metropolitan 











While I have always harbored the 
possibly old-fashioned notion that a 
successful salesman in any line is born 
rather than made, I have not been 
ruled by this idea to the extent of 
fostering the belief that “no good can 
come out of Nazareth.” I am still of 
the opinion that there has not yet been 
devised any method of making a real 
salesman out of a person who has no 
inherent aptitude for the work, but 
this does not imp'y that one who pos- 
sesses, such inborn talent may not ma- 
terially increase and improve his sell- 
ing ability by the observation and study 
of such methods as are being expound- 
ed and exploited by salesmanship ex- 
perts at schools of salesmanship that 


are available to the ambitious student 
in various parts of the country. 

However wel) equipped an insurance 
salesman may be through natural en- 
dowment, there is doubtless much that 
he may learn by sitting at the feet of 
men who have had a more extensive 
actual experience than he has. 

I would not advise him to devote 
much time to the study of methods 
advocated by the theorist whose knowl- 
edge of the business has all been 
thought up, as it were, and none of it 
acquired in the hard and convincing 
school of experience. It is all right for 
the theoretical expounder to make his 
living as he does if he can find cnough 
ambitious but thoughtless persons to 
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make it profitable for him so to exhort 
and expound, but his humble follower 
will, I fear, sooner or later discover that 
he has been wasting his time. 


Some Like “Smart Set,” Some “Atlantic 
Monthly,” While Bryan’s Paper 
Had 100,000 Circulation 


The student salesman should keep in 
mind that sales cannot be pitched in 
any prescribed key nor made after any 
given formula. He will discover that 
each prospect needs different treatment 
if a sale is to be effected and that no 
two men can he successfully canvassed 
along exactly similar lines simply be- 
cause each happens to be possessed of 
a high forehead, a square jaw or a 
prominent nose. 


I have read directions detailing meth- 
ods of approach which involve so many 








JAMES V. BARRY 


steps before the final one may be taken 
that, in my judgment, it would be im- 
possible to apply to any but a dead man, 
for no other would have the patience to 
sit by while they were being success- 
ively taken. A live prospect would throw 
the salesman through the window be- 
fore the latter had covered half the 
distance, 


It is recorded that a bright student 
was asked in the course of a quizz if he 
knew that there were eight hundred 
and fifteen billion, nine hundred and 
sixteen million, two hundred and forty- 
three thousand, six hundred and nine 
germs on a twenty dollar bill. His reply 
was that he knew there was a vast num- 
ber, but he had never been able to hold 
on to the twenty dollar bill long enough 
to complete the count. 


The one thing that the student of 
salesmanship should zealously guard 
against is the submersion of whatever 
measure of natural talent he may pos- 
sess. This endowment is and always 
will be his most valuable asset. Its 
value may be enhanced by the intelli- 
gent absorption and application of sug- 
gestions and methods growing out of 
the actual experience of others, but it 
should always be given free play. 


Salesmanship is, to a large degree, 


personality. Keep your personality at 
the front. 
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Every life insurance agent of experience can tell many interesting 
stories of policies which were almost but not quite sold with the result that 
this procrastination or inability of the insured to stick by his agreement to 
take the policy has resulted in great hardships to his dependents. The 
Eastern Underwriter has asked some representat:ve agents to recite some 
of their experiences in this direction and presents herewith a valuable 
symposium which is aptly named “The Valley of Vain Regrets.” 


Didn’t Solicit A Pal; 
Mother Back With Folks 


By Milton L. Woodward, Northwestern 
Mutual, Detroit 


A few days prior to receiving the 
necessary credentials permitting me to 
strike out as a full time life insurance 
salesman, it was my privilege to spend 
an entire evening with a man who was 
at that time, and is now, the directing 
head of a school for life insurance 
salesmanship. It is needless to say I 
drank in all he said. Many usefu 
pointers and sales helps were given me. 
Several suggestions he made that night 
I have used with profit, but I have 
often wondered what prompted him to 
say he never solicited his friends, that 
they, of course, would come to him 
when wanting to buy. I could not help 
feeling then, as I most certainly do 
now. that if life insurance is worth 
boosting to a stranger it is worth boost- 
ing to a friend. 

Yielding to such dangerous reasoning 
made me a party to the unpardonable 
crime of not having approached on 
time a man who could have been, 
should have been, and would have been 
insured had I got busy and named the 
day instead of waiting for him to 
speak. For years we had been pals. 
Many a time we shared the fun of 
baseball, football, track athletics, and 
all outdoor life. Later on it was a 
pleasure to watch a young wife ana 
baby boy participate in every joy he 
could give them. Every now and then 
I would drop in his office to say “hello” 
and pass the time of day. I “of course”’ 
was the man he would buy his insur- 
ance from some day. Other salesmen, 
eager to show their goods, were turned 
away with the words, he would buy from 
me when ready. He was living at the 
modern city clip, making lots of money 
but checking it out as fast as it came 
in. Club dues, golf, theatres, and the 
latest model motor car, all came in for 
their share—but all the time he was 
“sold” on life insurance. One Wednes- 
day morning, when running on to him, 
he greeted me by saying he was ready 
to buy; that he was hurrying to catch 
a train for Cleveland but would be 
back in Detroit on Friday, when he 
would go through with it. I felt elated. 
In a couple of days I would put it 
over. I was thrilled with the feeling 
that a contract would soon be in force, 
guaranteeing my friend’s wife $150 per 
month as long as she lived, from the 
time he no longer would be around to 
pay the bills, and a separate agreement 
that would finance his boy through co)- 
lege when old enough to go. Friday 
morning came and while glancing over 
the morning “Free Press” I was stunned 
In reading but another chapter of the 





swiftness with which pneumonia often 
times works. My friend had waited 
too long. The end of life had come to 
a boy too soon. Today, nine yeu. 
after this tragedy happened, a motner 
and her ten year old boy are back with 
the old folks, whose savings of a life- 
time are rapidly slipping away while 
trying to do all they can for their child 
and grandchild. I often think of the 
future lives of the two he left behind 
and what might have been. Someone 
always pays for life insurance whether 
its bought or not. Time will only tell 
how much these two young people will 
have to pay. So far they have lost 
their home, their car—are denied prac- 
tically every luxury—and are doing their 
best to tolerate a scale of living lower 
than they were educated to require and 
expect. 


Mortgaged Farm Sold; 
Insurance Not Issued 








By A. R. Hunt, LaFayette Life, 
Savannah, Mo. 


In one of the most fertile counties 
of the Platte Purchase is a locality 
known as “The Pocket.” “The Pocket” 
is a well watered and grassy plot ex- 
tending but a mile or two in either 
direction and nestling between the sur- 
rounding woodland hills. Among the 
prosperous farmers of this beautiful 
valley I spent a number of happy days 
helping them to see, as I did, the neces- 
sity of the benefits of life insurance. 
One bright sunny morning with my 
driver I called upon one of these farm- 
ers. He assured me that his wife was 
very bitter against life insurance and 
hence he could not buy. After three 
hours and fifty minutes spent in show- 
in the wife the benefits of life insur- 
ance the man said: “Wife, what do 
you think?” She said: “I think you 
better take it.’ He made application 
and was examined for $5,000. In a few 
days I was told to have him examined 
again by a different doctor, which I 
did. Some days later a stranger met 
me at my hotel and asked if I had 
written a certain man. I assured him 
that I had and as yet had received no 
insurance for the man. 

The stranger proved to be a man 
from the Home Office. He personally 
investigated the case and assured me 
that no insurance would be issued. Re- 
cently, I visited the grave which con- 
tains the body of my friend of former 
days and from a neighbor I learned 
that the farm had been sold under the 
mortgage. The sorrowing wife and help- 
less children were being sheltered in 
the home of relatives where the loving, 
but broken-hearted, mother was trying 
by long hours of wearisome labor to 
care for her own little ones and to show 





her appreciation for the kindness ex- 
tended to her and her fatherless chil- 
dren who were too young to realize the 
unspeakable sorrow and tragedy of it 
all. , 





Wife Against Insurance; 


Thought Her Job Open 


By Arthur B. Cheyney, Continental 
Life, Philadelphia 





A year or two previous to the recent 
epidemic I wrote $10,000 of life insur- 
ance on a young man who had just been 
married. Upon delivery of the policy 
he refused to take this amount and 
reduced it to $2,000 because of his wife’s 
objections. I endeavored to get her to 
see the error of her judgment, but was 
unsuccessful. Her main answer to my 
many arguments as to its value, was 
that she had been empleyed previous to 
her marriage and if her husband should 
die she could return to this position at 
any time, She laid great stress upon 
her earning capacity and independence. 

Shortly after placing the policy for 
$2,000 the husband went to New York 
to visit his mother and the day after 
his arrival was stricken with influenza 
and died. The wife was unable to at- 
tend his funeral in New York City be- 
cause she also had contracted the dis- 
ease. 

The necessity of paying doctor bills 
for her husband and herself left the 
widow very little of her $2,000 and she 
was obliged to go back to her employ- 
ment in one of Philadelphia’s foremost 
department stores. 

Two weeks elapsed when her mother 
was taken ill, and if was necessary to 
do one of two things, either give up her 
position and nurse her mother or em- 
ploy a trained nurse to look after her 
mother. As the nurse’s salary was a 
trifle more than her own, she decided to 
give up her position. 

Her balance of the $2,000 quickly dis- 
appeared and the widow was obliged to 
rent the vacant rooms in her home in 
order to make both ends meet. 

I have seen this lady on several occa- 
sions and learned that if it had not been 
for financial help from relatives, she 
would not only have been in the “Valley 
of Vain Regrets,” but in the depths of 
despondency as well, 

The argument might be advanced that 
even if this widow had received $10,000 
at her husband’s death instead of $2,000, 
the interest on the additional $8,000 
would not have gone very far towards 
the maintenance of her mother and self, 
but as her mother died two years after- 
wards, the principal if spent would have 
made it easier for both of them during 
her mother’s illness and many a sad 
hour might have been prevented. 





Widow of Ad Man 
Now Selling Pastry 





By Fred W. Hagen, Fidelity Mutual, 
Philadelphia 


During the days of the influenza epi- 
demic, I solicited a bright eyed, aggres- 
sive advertising man. 


<a 


After an interview of some length 
I finally succeeded in getting his appli- 
cation for $10,000 insurance, with the 
distinct understanding policy was not 
to be offered for delivery before thirty 
days. 

Of course, an effort was made to get 
a settlement with application, even a 
note on which a binder could be issued. 
He objected to this, stating he bought 
only for cash, and that the only way I 
could do business with him would be to 
bring the policy in thirty days, at which 
time he would settle in cash. 

The examination was made, policy 
issued and in my hands for delivery 
within a week. 

Although I was under promise to stay 
away for thirty days, the burden of that 
policy in my desk, unsettled for, during 
the uncertain influenza period, forced 
me to make an effort to deliver at once, 

To say I met:only wrath would be 
stating it mildly. However, on leaving, 
with the policy, I was happy in the 
knowledge of a duty discharged. 

The original agreement held. I was 
to return at the end of the thirty-day 
period. 

When this time arrived Mr. —— was 
seriously ill, and a few days later he 
died. 

Shortly afterward I was shown a new 
business card that adds the final tragic 
chapter, “Mrs. ; (the widow), 
Home Baked Cakes and Pastry.” 





Thought He Could Make 


A Better Investment 





By Sam R. Weems, Minnesota Mutual, 
Dallas 


It has been a good many years ago, 
but there will always be fresh in my 
mind the case of my friend of earlier 
years because of the tragedy of it. 

Henry and [I had been intimate 
friends, working side by side for years. 
He had his little family, the wife and 
the three children. I had my little 
family, too. Our incomes were ahout 
the same, so we had a good many 
thoughts and responsibilities in com- 
mon. 

I had always been taught the value 
of life insurance, having bought my 
first policy at age 16, and adding to it 
every year or so as I could. 

Henry owned a modest little home, 
free of debt, and made a few small in- 
vestments with his surplus, and had he 
lived until now, would no doubt have 
been able to have properly provided for 
his family and educated his children, I 
often urged him to buy life insurance, 
but he always insisted that he could 
make more money out of his surplus 
than any life insurance company could 
make for him, and he did exceptionally 
well, as I know, always having a fair 
cash balance on hand—in fact, seemed 
to be getting ahead of me in that re- 
spect, but I kept on with my insurance 
program, because I believed in it, and 
time has justified my conclusions. 

Thus we went along for several years 
until one summer day I was shocked to 
have a telephone call to come to Henry’s 
home, where he had just been taken fol- 
lowing an accident in which a passenger 
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train had crushed both legs and an 
arm so badly as to necessitate immedi- 
ate amputation. 

He was conscious and talked with me 
a few minutes, telling me that he 
couldn’t survive and regretted he had 
not taken my advice about life insur- 
ance, 

About a year later it became neces- 
sary to have the three children dis- 
tributed amongst relatives, and his wife 
to go into a department store. 

Many years have passed and the 
world moves on, but what a pity that 
he did not provide an income policy for 
the wife and an educational fund for 
the children. What a_ difference it 
would have made to them. Many men 
selling insurance to others have not 
adequately provided for their own, and 
their families may sometimes wonder 
why father, who ought have: known, was 
negligent about the most solemn obliga- 
tion he ever assumed, 

If you, my reader, have not already 
done so, do it now—tomorrow may be 
too late. 





Deiayed Going To 
Doctor Until Too Late 


By George A. Ferguson, 
Mutual, Columbus 


Columbus 


I distinctly remember writing an ap- 
plication for a carpenter who had a 
wife and several children and lived in 
the village of Grammer, Ind., taking 
his sixty-day note for the annual pre- 
mium. At that time the company fur- 
nished us with two forms of receipts. 
One on blue paper was used when a 
note was taken, while the usual white 
receipt was used when the cash was 
secured. I gave this applicant a blue 
receipt and arranged for him to see the 
examiner the next evening, but nothing 
further was heard from him. No medi- 
cal examination was made, although I 
wrote him a number of times and urged 
him to take the examination so that I 
could send him the policy. 

For a while I let the matter rest, and 
about six weeks later I called at his 
home and urged him personally to go 
right ahead and secure this much need- 
ed protection for his good wife and those 
lovely children, and he again promised 
to see the doctor that same evening, 
but he did not, and I finally lost interest 
in the matter and had forgotten all 
about it, when I received a letter from 
our branch office, enclosing a letter 
from this man’s widow, saying that her 
husband had died suddenly as the re- 
sult of an aecident, and that she knew 
he had taken out life insurance, but 
that she could not find the policy. She 
said, “Oh, I need the money so badly, 
with nothing left me but my three little 
children and the doctor’s bill and the 
funeral expenses unpaid. Would the 
company please send me the money 
right away? I know my husband took 
out the insurance, because I distinctly 
remember hearing him promise the 
agent that he would be examined right 
away; so please send me the money.” 

I looked the case up and found that 
he had never been examined and I had 
to write and tell her that her husband, 
on whom she was depending solely for 
support for herself and the children, 
had neglected this most important duty 
and that the transaction was never com- 
pleted. Oh! how hard it was to write 
such a Jetter to this trusting mother 
and tell these things! Tell her of her 
husband’s neglect; tell her that, al- 
though I had urged him by letters and 
personal visits to go ahead and get the 
insurance, that in spite of all that I 
could do, he had deliberately put it off 
until now, when it was so much needed, 
it was too late. 

Now for the sequel. 

This fine little woman had no home 
to go to, her own folks all being dead 
and her husband’s people unable to help 
her. For a time kind neighbors helped, 
and when she had employment these 
neighbors would look after the chil- 
dren, but they had families of their own 
to look after, and it was not long until 


she had to make other arrangements. 
She found homes for the two older ones 
and kept the baby herself and took in 
washings until her health failed, and 
then the baby was taken away, and she 
died in the infirmary, a pauper’s death, 
and was accorded a pauper’s funeral. 
What a world of sorrow and privation 
a life insurance policy would have pre- 
vented in this case, and the husband 
and father was amply able to spare the 
small deposits that would have been 
necessary. * The lack of insurance was 
nothing short of a tragedy. Oh, you un- 
insured husbands and fathers! Before 
another sun sets, go to some life insur- 
ance agent voluntarily and take away 
from him the protection that your wife 
and children so much need! Don’t let 
the above tragedy be re-enacted in your 
home when the Grim Reaper appears. 


Would Not Talk To 
Agent; Widow in Want 


By Howard S. Power, Phoenix Mutual, 
Pittsburgh 


In the twenty-three years that I have 
sold life insurance I have been com- 
pelled to face many a _ circumstance 
where the widow and children have 
been deprived of the protection due 
them through life insurance because the 
father and husband either acted too late 
or not at all and the picture of their 
lives is not a pleasant one by any 
means. 

Picture, if you will, a young widow 
with two boys suddenly cut off from 
support by the death of the husband 
and father, and conceive, too, if you 
can, how nearly that father and hus- 
band did provide, but failed. 

On this particular case I was called 
out of the city to see the man who was 
considered a very successful business 
man. My talk to him was solely along 


the line of protection and the prospect” 


was, as I thought, ready for closing for 
a $100 per month income policy. 

All of a sudden he jumped up and 
hurried to the rear of his store and I 
could not again get his attention. 

I called upon him later, on his death- 
bed, and this is what he said: 

“Mr. Power, you had me sold that 
day and the only way I could refuse 
was to get up and leave you.” 

The widow today is a dressmaker; 
the boys, one fifteen and the other 
eighteen, are employed in stores. 


In the same town an application for 
$10,000 was left in the hands of a prom- 
inent musician who said: 

“IT will mail this to you the latter part 
of the week and be examined.” 

Pneumonia claimed him four days 
later. The widow and two small chil- 
dren survived. No insurance! No avail- 
able means or support! They went back 
home to some distant state. The bal- 
ance of the story I have been unable 
to follow. 





Some three years ago there lay on 
my desk a monthly income policy call- 
ing for $100 per month to the widow. 

Early one morning I was called to the 
‘phone. Mrs. ———— would like to know 
just how much insurance Mr. ———— had 
with you in the Phoenix Mutual. 

I had attempted several times to de 
liver the policy to this husband and 
father, but each time he would say, 
“Just hold it a few days longer.” 

Pneumonia took him suddenly and 
there was only one answer that I could 
give to the widow and mother. The 
man was Satisfied that his business 
would be properly perpetuated by a re- 
lation. That same business has failed. 
The widow has been compelled to work 
as a Saleslady and by careful manage- 
ment is providing meagerly for the chil- 
dren. 





The case of a prominent dentist in 
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the Pittsburgh district comes to mind. 
I sold him a $5,000 policy and at the 
time tried to persuade him to take 
waiver of premium and disability bene- 
fits. Two years later I again talked to 
him and finally persuaded him to apply 
for these provisions. The Phoenix post- 
poned him for six months on account 
of trouble with his knee. Four months 
later the man fell in the bathtub, in- 
juring his thigh. Result—total perma- 
nent disability. The case is a lament- 
able one, owing to the fact that this 
professional man, although enjoying a 
splendid practice, had saved nothing. 


Loved His Wife 
But Wouldn’t Insure 


By J. Arthur Pino, Mutual 
Lansing 


Benefit, 


The valleys of human experience lie 
between the hills of achievement and 
yonder summit of anticipation. 
can be no valley except for the rising 
hillsides. The higher we climb the 
slopes of enjoyment and gain a vantage 
ground which raises life’s horizon to 
more grandeur, and beauty, and expec- 
tancy, the longer, and deeper, and 
carker are the possibilities in the valley. 

The Hill of Ambition stretches for- 
ward ‘o meet the splendor of the ris- 
ing sun as the family caravan, brilliant 
with newness, hopefully confident, direct 
in purpose, starts to climb its winding 
road. There are many pleasant levels 
which might conveniently afford a per- 
manent resting place but the desire for 
further progress and a sense of strength 
to reach higher goals pushes them on. 

A steady income is the hardened track 
over which the rugged rocks in the 
hill of life are being smoothly ridden. 
Should there be a sudden break in this 
track, the seriousness of the disaster 
is in proportion to speed and weight 
of the cargo. The facilities for repair- 
ing the track are a true index to the 
forethought of the conductor of this, 
the most common, and yet most care- 
lessly supervised highway over which 
all humanity passes. 

Here is a man who starts out- with a 
fundamental knowledge of this life’s 
journey. Exhilaration and new joy are 
added as he woos and wins a com- 
panion to share with him whatever may 
come to them in the untraveled road 
ahead. Absorbed in their new and com- 
mon interests they do not mind the 
occasional roughness in the financial 
track on which they are daily becom- 
ing more dependent. This appears so 
secure and their outlook so bright that 
there seems plenty of time for acquir- 
ing a substitute for this all important 
basis for the wheels of their progress. 
They take another passenger so tiny 
and so helpless that a sudden leaving 
of the financial track would render tm 
possible a safe arrival to any destina- 
tion save the Valley of Vain Regrets. 
The matter is brought to their attention 
but there is yet time, for as far ahead 
as they can see the track is smooth 
and constant. There are many things 
the passengers need as they go higher 
that were not necessary yesterday on 
a lower, though as happy, plane. An- 
other passenger arrives quite as little 
and dependent as the other and the 
hillside is now embedded with little 
mounds and depressions. The morning 
sun frequently shines on a happy family 
but nightfall finds some discouragement 

some regrets. Long stretches of un- 
interesting scenery are to be passed, 
followed by heights of grandeur and 
beauty such as thev have not before 
seen. The road is daily growing more 
interesting, more complicated, more ex- 
acting, harder to follow. Although the 
financial track is good and seems to 
be getting better, vet as each year 
passes it is harder rather than easier 
to try to carry a substitute for an emer- 
gency. The farther thev go without 
it the easier it is to consider it more 
lightly and find exevses for avoidine 
this added burden. Finally it is viewed 
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as a major matter for their attention, 
and at last they see those far-off peaks 
toward the setting sun and a way to 
make certain an easy footing in the 
last miles of the journey. They also 
sense with sudden anxiety the awful 
disaster which would result from their 
now rapidly moving family life should 
something happen to their financial 
track, all coming from one source; for 
disappointing have been their efforts 
to secure an independent income from 
other promising places. However, ex- 
perience is too slow a teacher; un- 
certainty takes the place of certainty 
once too often; health is thought to 
be a permanent thing too long. The 
crash comes while under full speed. 
And now, between the golden memories 
among the hills of yesterday and the 
pians for tomorrow on yonder sum- 
mits which were so close as to be 
almost realized, lies The Valley of Vain 
Regrets. One moment of positive ac- 
tion when opportunity presented itself 
would have provided the road. But now 
that moment is over save in the minds 
of those innocent passengers as tney 
try under insurmountable handicaps to 
struggle through life. 

Years before when the family cara- 
van was happily traveling a prosper- 
ous highway, a fond father had said: 
“A mother’s time is the priceless gift 
to children.” But now his babies are 
deprived of her time for she must 
spend most of it not with them but in 
earning a scant living for them. “An 
education,” he said, “I shall give to 
my son and daughter,” but now their 
little backs bend prematurely before 
burdens which others should bear, and 
their minds are being filled without 
direction or discretion. “My widow,” 
he said, “shall be able to travel with 
the same comforts provided for my 
wife.” Now, however, untimely old, 
feeble, discouraged, she remembers 
other days with one disastrous regret. 
“T will live to take care of my own,” he 
said. Today he sleeps the sleep of 
eternity while they half live in The 
Valley of Vain Regrets. 





Needed Money To 
Fix Up His Store 


By John M. Fraser, Connecticut Mutual, 
New York 





“Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: ‘It might have 
been!’” 


The struggle of the widow and child 
of M. J. R., of a little village on Long 
Island, bear mute witness to the fact 
that the above words, written years 
ago, apply today in the life of the aver- 
age man, just as they did then. In the 
spring of 1920, I made an active solici- 


tation for insurance on the life of aman 
who was operating a rather small and 
modest battery service station. It so 
happened that about the time that I 
made my first attempt to accomplish 
this result, he was contemplating ex- 
tensive alterations in his store, which, 
together with his plans for branching 
out into other fields along the same 
line, would require considerable capi- 
tal, much of which would have to be 
obtained on credit. 


Needless to say, I was not received 
with any great ovation. On the con- 
trary, courtesy was utterly lacking in 
his reception and I doubt that I really 
put my idea across, so short was the 
time allowed me by this ambitious, 
fiery-tempered, foreign-born prospect. 
After two more attempts and failures 





Mr, R ’s card was put in the far end 
of the prospect box for solicitation 
later. 


When I next solicited him, I found 
him in a much larger store, thoroughly 
equipped with all that goes to make a 
really up-to-date automobile accessory 
store. Business was very good—pros- 
pects were rosy and it looked as though 
hard luck had lost his address. But— 
he still owed a lot of money, he still 
had regular payments to make on his 
indebtedness, every dollar he could 
save had to be put back into the busi- 
ness immediately and for the next year 
or two his family and business would 
have to take a chance on the life of a 
healthy, 34-year-old, 170-pound, never- 
was-sick-in-his-lifé man. He fully ap- 
preciated his value to his business and 
his family and was willing to admit that 
the proposition of term insurance was 
very good. He couldn’t, however, see 
his way clear to invest the profits on 
the sale of one automobile in a plan 
that would protect bis family against 
a great loss in case of his, death. 

One month after I made my last 
visit, a storage battery, hurtling from a 
rising dumb-waiter, blotted out the chief 
asset of a promising business, and to- 
day, after a year of vain struggle to 
retain and operate a business about 
which she knew nothing, the widow is 
living in a very modest house in a poor 
section of the same village doing work 
for which she is not physically adapted, 
and her little daughter, for whom her 
father probably dreamed a happy fu- 
ture, is making lamp shades. The busi- 
ness is gone—the little luxuries that go 
to make for happiness are gone—and 
only the bare necessities of life remain 
for the family of the man who refused 
to shift the risk from the shoulders of 
his family to those cf an old-established 
reliable insurance company. 

There is no “Valley of Vain Regrets” 
for Mr. R—— here on earth. His widow 
and child walk the trail alone. On the 
other han’, I cannot but feel that when 
a man who could have provided for his 
family’s life and happiness dies with- 
out having done so, somehow—some- 
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time—he must answer before the High 
Tribunal of Justice. 

On the morning of September 16, 
1920, I met a friend whom I had not 
seen for two years. As we stood on 
the corner of Maiden Lane and William 
street, he told me that six months be- 
fore he had married the finest little 
girl in the world and had made her 
queen of a pretty little palace in Leonia, 
N. J. He admitted that his little “pal- 
ace” was not his free and clear, but 
hoped and fully expected that it would 
be shortly. 

I naturally attempted to interest him 
in at least enough insurance to cover 
the amount of the mortgage. This was 
especially important in view of the fact 
that he had barely enough insurance on 
his life to give him a decent burial, 

He saw the advisability of taking this 
step, but couldn’t see his way clear to 
do so for at least six months, even on 
a temporary basis. Time was short and 
being on a busy corner I was unable to 
present the case properly, but was able 
to make an appointment for the follow- 
ing day, the idea being that I should 
go to his home with him after the close 
of business, meet his wife, and explain 
the proposition to them together while 
eating dinner. I felt that in the atmos- 
phere of this littie “palace” I could 
easily bring him around to my way of 
thinking. 

Mr. R. P. never again ate dinner in 
that little “palace.” At noon the same 
day the Wall street explosion, which 
caused such havoc in the financial dis- 
trict of Manhattan, made impossible in 
one awful second the plans for years 
in the future of his wife and self and 
he was carred to his home in Jersey 
lifeless. 

So let us resolve as we walk through 
the “Valley of Vain Regrets,” and un- 
less as we view the shadows, we deter- 
mine to use our last ounce of strength 
to get the prospect, to take the step 
which would immediately provide for 
his dependents. 


“Wait ’Till End Of 
Year” Proved Fatal 


By R. U, Darby, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Baltimore 





A few years ago, about December 1, 
I called on, Mr. “B” to compliment him 
upon having dividends enough on his 
20 Payment Life policy on the four- 
teenth policy year to get him a fully 
paid up policy for $5,000. He was 
pleased and I suggested at once another 
$5,000 policy, only one of them carry- 
ing premiums. He went over the fig- 
ures carefully and said “Darby, see me 
about January 1, when my business 
year closes, and I will probably take 
your proposition.” 

About noon January 1 my train landed 


me in his village, and on the way to 
his office I passed a funeral procession. 
Upon, inquiry I found it was Mr. B; 
pheumonia had beaten me to it three 
days before. Two weeks earlier or 
December 15, applicant was apparently 
a perfect physical risk. Five thousand, 
together with dividends, only was paid, 
instead of $10,000. 

+ 


* * 


’Twas during a campaign in a Mary- 
land County. Mr. G, a farmer, had 
just purchased a farm, a large mort- 
gage being part of the purchase mone}, 
I called and suggested a policy to cover 
the mortgage. Every possible pressure 
was brought to bear but he refused to 
consider. 

Six months later, in the early winter, 
a physician was called suddenly to the 
bedside of Mr. G. The physician after. 
wards told me the following: Looking 
the doctor squarely in the eye, Mr. G 
said, “Doc, what are my chances,” and 
to the doctor’s skillful reply said: “No, 
Doc, you don’t mean that; am I pretty 
sick, or not?” “Yes, G,” the doctor 
said, “You are in for a hard time of it.” 

There was silence for about five min- 
utes, and when the doctor rose to go, 
Mr. G inquired: “Doc, can’t you send 
for that life insurance agent named 
Darby. I would like to see him abou 
that policy.” 

Mr. G. died and the mortgage was 
foreclosed, the farm bringing barely 
the amount of the mortgage. 

ese ¢ 

’Twas during the flu epidemic in the 
early fall of 1918. H—single, was the 
pride of his widowed mother’s heart, 
supporting her. A clever, active, bright 
salesman—no life insurance. “I securea 
his attention, after several interviews, 
suggesting a $10,000 policy in favor of 
his mother. Application was secured 
and we started for the physician at 
once. On the way he begged off and 
asked for an appointment next day; 
the foliowing day ‘phoned and asked 
for a ‘ew days more, was very bus-z; 
several important sales pending, etc. 

Finally, after about two weeks of 
this, I met him sitting in his car at 
the B. & O. Camden Station, Baltimore; 
it was noon and the day was Saturday. 
I opened the car door, got in and said, 
“H— start her up and drive me to 
my office quick.” He replied, “Why 
quick.” “Our physician is there,” I 
answered, “and we will finish the ap- 
plication, and I will give you the bind- 
ing receipt today.” “Not today, Darby,” 
he replied, “I am here on an important 
appointment to meet a train,” and lav- 
ing his hand on my shoulder, said: 


“Don’t worry, Darby, I am going to buy 
this insurance and buv it from you, 
and if you will let me off to-day, I wih 
make a positive appointment for Mon- 
dav at 10 o’clock.” 

Monday, at 9.30 his brother C— called 
by ‘phone to inquire about the life 
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policy for his brother H—; he was in- 
formed the examination was schedulea 
for 10 a. m. “Brother H is not feeling 
well today” he answered, and he wants 
to know if you can’t send him up that 
policy without his coming down to be 
examined.” Patiently I explained thi» 
could not be done. 

Tuesday C— ’phoned again saying 
“For God’s sake, Darby come up and 
quiet my brother, he has been asking 
for you all night.” I begged off again 
with a polite excuse. 

Saturday, just one week after the final 
interview, this splendid specimen of 
healthy manhood— H —died. His 
mother, in her grief sent for me, and 
I called to offer my sympathy. She 
said, “Mr. Darby, my poor boy talked 
constantly of you, and in his delirium 
repeated over and over again, ‘Sec 
Darby, get that life insurance,’ ‘see 
Darby get that life insurance’” and 
these were the last words he ever 
uttered, 





Neglected to Cover — 
Debt Through Insurance 





By O. F. Wells, Amicable Life, Gates- 
ville, Texas 


In my thirty years’ experience writing 
life insurance | can recall many sad 
remembrances where men failed to act 
when solicited and shown the necessity 
of acting now and the dangers of delay 
in applying for life insurance. 

One case I can never forget—a farmer 
that I had known all my life came into 
my office with his wife to have me fix 
up papers for the sale of their farm. 
They were in debt for the place and 
were selling in order to pay off the 
mortgage and take their equity and in- 
vest in another place with more land in 
cultivation. However, they were again 
going in debt for the larger place. 


After fixing up the papers for them, 1 
showed them how they could protect 
the debt they were making by taking 
out a policy to cover the incumbrance 
on their land. I showed them that their 
interest and taxes were paid out never 
to return, but their insurance deposit 
each year would be returned either to 
take up the mortgage in case of death 
or returned to them in cash if living at 
maturity. This appealed to them both. 
They were anxious for the insurance; 
they seemed delighted to know such an 
arrangement could be made, The man 
said he had hesitated about the deal on 
account of the debt, knowing in case 
of his death his wife would not be able 
to pay out the place. So I arranged at 
once to take the application. 

Looking at his watch the farmer said: 
“It is getting so late, I am compelled 
to hurry home. | live eight miles in the 
country, and my wife and I can’t both 
stay out late. But don’t be uneasy about 
writing the insurance. I will make a 
special trip to town for that purpose. |] 
am so glad my wife was with me today, 
for now we both understand the value 
of life insurance.” [ insisted that he 
give me twenty minutes for examina. 
tion, that there was probably only one 
chance in a thousand that he could not 
come back in a week and stand the 
examination, but that it was unneces- 
sary to risk the one chance, that it was 
a business matter and more important 
than his land deal; that to be sure of 
the protection he must act now, 


My strong soliciting was of no avail. 
“Don’t be uneasy,” he said. “You are 
going to get the application. I am more 
anxious for it than you are to write it, 
but we must get home before night.” 
Again I pleaded with him that life in- 
surance was quite different from any 
other investment, that we only live in- 
surable one day at a time, that we can 
buy land in bad health but not life in- 
surance. J am sure I convinced him 
about the danger in delay, but he had 


made up his mind not to take twenty 
minutes’ time now, but to come back 
in a few days and take the examination. 
He said he would take the chance until 
he got back. I told him his wife and 
children were taking the chance, which 
they did—he never came back. How- 
ever, he attempted to come back at the 
appointed time, 

On his way to town, driving a span of 
young mules, they became frightened 
at a car and turned the wagon over and 
fatally injured him. He only lived a 
few days after the accident. 

I knew the man well and his family 
record. I am sure he was insurable. 
Sure enough his wire and four children 
took the chance when twenty minutes’ 
time would have given them $5,000. 
This would have paid out his home and 
educated his children, the essential 
things that we all work and strive for. 

I understand the widow never at- 
tempted to carry out the new deal, but 
she and the children went on a rented 
place. She has never been able to buy 
a home or educate the children. This 
case should be a lesson to agents, as 
well as to their prospects, 





Did Not Want Her 
Boy to Be Annoyed 


F. Sheridan, 
Brooklyn 


By N. Colonial Life, 


The saddest thing I can recall hap- 
pened a good many years ago. I was 
collecting an industrial debit and one 
of my policyholders was a woman of 
about sixty years who carried fifteen 
cents a week on her life and, as I 
called each week for this premium, } 
could not help admire the beautiful 
home this woman had which was in 
contrast to the small premium she paid. 


I learned this insurance was on her 
life and inquired for the head of this 
beautiful household, to learn this 
woman was a widow and was supported 
by her only child, a son and foreman 
compositor on a New York weekly. 1 
endeavored to call some evening to 
see the son as he wags uninsured, but 
this kind old woman wouldn't permit, 
as she said she didn’t want her boy 
annoyed. He had to work very hard 
every day and his hours of coming 
home uncertain and he should have 
rest and comfort instead of business 
troubles. Besides, he was young and 
going to live many years and would 
have no one to leave insurance to as 
she was old and, of course, would have 
to go first. 


I did not want to offend this woman 
by calling without permission, so I 
continued my canvass each Monday. I 
called for her fifteen cents and finally 
procured permission to call. The fol- 
lowing evening I was introduced to the 
young man and found him a charming 
host and very fond of his home and 
mother, but I could not interest him in 
insurance, although he had ample 
means to pay for a $10,000 policy I 
canvassed him for, his excuse being 
the same as that given by his mother: 
“he being young,” “no one to leave it 
to” and his only care, his mother, 
would surely depart before he would 
on account of her age. I am sure one 
word from the mother in favor of life 
Insurance and that application for 
$10,000 would have been signed and 
the policy paid for. As he was a per- 
fect physical specimen of manhood I 
am sure he would have been accepted. 
In a spirit of great generosity and 
thinking well of me, he said he would 
do me a favor and sign for a $500 
twenty year endowment, and as this 
was the very best IT could do, I wrote 
the application and delivered the policy 
about a week later, at which time 1 
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again endeavored to write him for the 
$10,000. Seeing he was becoming im- 
patient at my persistence, I withdrew 
as gracefully as I could and left him 
a friend of mine, if not of himself. 

About six months later, through over- 
work, this man had a nervous break- 
down and was confined to a sanatorium 
for nine months or a year. Calling at 
the home every week for the fifteen 
cents, I inquired as to his condition 
and when he was discharged as cured, 
I called and congratulated him on his 
recovery. He told me he would be 
more careful of his health in the future 
and asked me if he could now get the 
$10,000 policy and I, knowing he would 
not be accepted for some time, if ever, 
told him possibly in six months or a 
year I would try. He went back to 
work in about a week and three months 
later had a relapse. This time he 
passed away, leaving his poor old 
mother, whom he loved dearly, to a 
cold, cold world with $500 assets and 
more than that amount of liabilities for 
burial expenses, sickness, etc. 

The mother made her living for a 
while by sewing among families she 
knew for her meals and depended on a 
charitably inclined lady for shelter in 
an attic room. This continued for a 
year or possibly two, when I often met 
her soliciting alms on the street. 

There is no doubt in my mind but the 
son, before his death, regretted he lost 
the opportunity of protecting his mother 
and the mother lived many years to 
regret the stand she took against life 
insurance for her only support. 


Expensive Objection 
To Insurance By Wife 





By H. C. Hintzpeter, 
Chicago 


Mutual Life, 


My many years’ experience in the 
life insurance business has proven that 
the wife who objects to her husbana 
taking out a policy is often a very 
unfortunate person. 

Several years ago I insured a building 
contractor for a $5,000 Twenty Payment 
Life policy, and after delivering it to 
him I asked him for the names of his 
friends, which was a usual practice of 
mine. He gave me the name of his 
head carpenter and told me that I would 
have to see him on a Saturday evening 
or Sunday morning, as he was then 
working on a building out of town ana 
came home only on Saturdays to be 
with his family over Sunday. I went 
to see him on a Saturday evening and 
arrived at his home while he was eat- 
ing his dinner. 

_ I introduced myself and told him the 
purpose of my visit, and after talking 
to him about forty minutes convinced 
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tum that he should take out a policy 
1or the benefit of his family. He gave 
me his application for a $5,000 ''wenty 
rayment nite policy; and as 1 made 
it a practice when calling on a man 
at his home not to leave immediately 
atter getting his signature to the ap- 
plication, | remained a very short time 
and taiked about things in general. 
During this time his wife, who haa 
been out shopping, returned, and he 
introduced her to me, telling her that 
he had just given me his application 
ior a $5,0V00 lite insurance policy. She 
immediately flew into a rage, saying she 
aid not want any insurance, did not 
believe in it and created an awful dis- 
turbance. I first tried to reason with 
her, but without avail. So I felt in 
order to make peace in the family I 
had better tear up the application, 
which I did in her presence. She then 
quieted down and seemed contented; 
but her husband, as I was leaving, 
apologized to me for his wife’s action 
and said he was sorry she objected v.: 
his taking out insurance as he believed 
in it. I told him to talk the matter 
over with her and if they should later 
decide to have some insurance, I would 
be glad to fix them up. 

About thirty days later the building 
contractor called me up on the ’phone 
and informed me that his head car- 
penter fell off a scaffold and was kille 
and wanted to know if I had written 
him up for a policy. He said the wife 
of the carpenter had told him of : 
objecting to her husband taking « 
life insurance and that she regretted i* 
now and thought that perhaps he had 
taken out a policy anyway without. her 
knowing it, and wanted him to call me 
up to find out if such was the case. I 
told him I was sorry it was not. 

The widow was left with two small 
children and with practically no means. 





Father’s Two Sons 
Are Left Unprotected 


State 





By William Munscn, 
Buffalo 


Mutual, 


Several years ago the father of two 
boys was approached by a prominent 
insurance solicitor of this city on the 
life man’s “subject overlasting,” but a 
completed application did not result. 
The best the agent could content him- 
self with was that the prospect would 
“probably take it a few months later,” 
notwithstanding the fact that he did 
not at that time possess a single dollar 
of life insurance protection. 

Let us go back for a moment to the 
time when the younger chil€ was born. 
The father’s simple philosophy ran 
about like this: “When my boys grow 
up they will go to college and take up 
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a profession of some kind—then how 
proud I shall be!” 

As the years passed by the boys 
showed a very strong inclination to be- 
come lawyers, and the father assumed 
that it was a certainty that his sons 
would in due course of years realize 
their lofty ambitions. He painted color- 
ful mental pictures of how proud he 
would be of his sons and their accom- 
plishments. “Surely nothing will stand 
in the way of their success,” he mused. 

This prospect was undoubtedly a 
good husband and father. This is un- 
questionably established by the fact 
that he was a hard working man who 
had plugged away at his modest little 
business for many years, eking out a 
fair livelihood, but denying himself 
many material pleasures of life for the 
sake and welfare of his family. His 
wife and children represented every- 
thing in the world to him. 

Then why did he not yield to the 
importunities of the life insurance so- 
licitor? Why did he not sign the ap- 
plication which would assure the ac- 
complishment of the very results which 
he most desired? Why, did he want to 
defer the matter? Perhaps he was pos- 
sessed by that indefinable fear of af- 
fixing his signature to a legal docu- 
ment by which men have been known 
to be controlled at times. Perhaps he 
did not have the funds available for 
the first premium at that time. Pos- 
sibly he feared meeting the medical 
examiner, although he appeared to be 
enjoying excellent health. It is pos- 
sible that being in good health he found 
it difficult to think of being uninsur- 
able only a few short months hence. 
Whatever the reason may have been, 
the agent was unable to procure thse 
application just then. 

At the breakfast table not long after- 
ward, this prospect had a premonition 
that “something was going to happen,” 
and remarked to his.good wife that he 
had better call upon the insurance man 
and have him fix up the policy they 
were talking about for so long. “But, I 
shall be quite busy today,” he said, 
“T’ll wait until the week-end. First 
thing Saturday afternoon, I'll call him 
up.” The demon, procrastination, had 
again overpowered him! 

As happens only too often in such 
cases, there were no more Saturday 
afternoons for this well-meaning, mis- 
guided man, and the only Saturdav 
afternoons (or other days) which his 
poor unfortunate family knew for a 
long time afterward were days of 
misery, drudgery and unhappiness. 

The father was gone. His boys had 
to give up their hopes of a higher edu- 
cation and had to struggle against the 
current for a mere livelihood. 

Today these boys are taking care of 
their old, grey mother. They are fairly 
successful in their chosen vocations, but 
are so only because of close application 
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to their work. How much brighter the 
path would have been had they been 
able to continue their studies! Even a 
small policy upon the life of the father 
would have enabled them tq attain the 
field of their ambitions! 





Died While Policy 


Was in Insurance Office 





By T. C. Thompson, National Life of 
Vermont, Chattanooga 


A very recent incident whch may be 
hung in “The Gallery of the Valley of 
Vain Regrets,” occurred in this agency. 

An exceedingly prosperous man who 
made money easily neglected his insur- 
ance until he was well on in life. He 
finally applied for and had issued to 
him a large policy. This man gave his 
life for his friends, and as is usual with 
that type of man, procrastinated and 
put off accepting the policy. While the 
policy was in the hands of the general 
agent, applicant was taken ill and after 
a long illness died, After his death it 
was found that his estate was involved. 
There were plenty of his friends who 
would gladly have contributed the 
amount of the premium if they had 
known this fact. The estate is insol- 
vent, with practically nothing left for 
the mother and children. The boy had 
to be taken from school, and is now 
working in a factory. The girls are 
seeking employment. Whether the home 
will be spared is rather doubtful. Even 
if it is, there will be nothing left with 
which to “carry on.” 

This man was devoted to his family, 
and I do not believe he could be happy 
in Heaven if he knew they were suffer 
ing from his neglect. 

It would seem to me that all agents 
are remiss in not pressing the value 
of insurance for protection primarily. 


Tears and Hysterics 
Cause Loss of Farm 








By R. D. Erwin, Southland Life, 
McKinney, Texas 


The section of the country in which 
most of my work has been done is one 
of the best in Texas, and its trades- 
people and farmers are either of the 
better class or of the shiftless indif- 
ferent sort, to whom life insurance 
makes little or no appeal. These I do 
not solicit, and it may be that I have 
not given either my company or the 
community as full measure of service 
as I should, by neglecting those whom 
I felt quite sure would not, when it 
meant sacrifice, continue their insur- 
ance in force, I have cases that I call 
to mind now that would have been 
greatly benefited could I have com- 
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pleted the work that was practically 
finished when the interruption came. 

One of these was an application for 
$4,000 to cover a farm mortgage loan 
that had been paid down to a little less 
than this amount; the wife came into 
the room just before the application 
was signed and protested; an attempt 
to reconcile her only brought tears 
and hysterics, and the case was de- 
ferred. I left the home with the assur- 
ance of the prospect that he would take 
the policy, but a few days after this he 
was thrown from his wagon and killed 
while trying to control a runaway team. 
One-third of the farm had to be sold to 
pay the mortgage; the portion sold is 
now worth about $15,000, which the 
policy would, of course, have saved to 
the estate, but the family was not left 
in what would be called a distressed 
condition. 

I have another case in which the 
applicant would neither make payment, 
or give an obligation until the policy 
was issued and delivered. A few days 
after examination he developed pneu- 
monia and was buried the day the pol- 
icy was received by me. Of course, I 
had to return it to the company. 

Of course, children in some instances 
have been parceled out among relatives 
and others have gone to orphans’ homes 
from this section, but no such calamity 
has come to the family of any prospect 
of mine because of my failure to secure 
his application. 


Pneumonia Gives No 
Notice of Its Coming 





By E. C. Wharf, Illinois Life, Vincennes, 
Indiana 

He was a young man about twenty- 

eight years of age and had been running 


— 
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A. R. HUNT 
quite: successfully a country store in a 
small town in Illinois. Being raised on 
a farm and feeling that he did not like 
the confinement of the mercantile busi- 
ness, he decided to go West and engage 
in a farming enterprise. 

After looking around quite a bit he 
decided to purchase a quarter section of 
good land in the Panhandle of Texas. 
He equipped his farm with all of the 
latest machinery and drilled several 
artesian wells. He had to go in debt 
about $10,000. Everything looked prom- 
ising—he was in good health, had an 
excellent family history, a splendid wife 
and three bright little children. 

A local life insurance agent from the 
county seat drove down one evening 
and talked to him at length about taking 
some life insurance. He illustrated a 
policy of $10,000, just enough to cover 
his indebtedness. After considering the 
matter, he decided to wait a few days. 
At the end of that time the agent went 
down and saw this young man again 
and took his application for $10,000 and 
he said he would go down in a day or so 
and be examined. In the meantime he 
took a cold, which developed rapidly 
into pneumonia and he died in about ten 
days. 

His wife was panic-stricken—the cred- 
itors came in a short time and the peo- 
ple holding the mortgage insisted upon 
the payment of same. She finally gave 
up and moved to town. Some of the 
children were taken by relatives in IIli- 
nois and Indiana and the wife is now 
eking out an existence by day’s work. 
Other parties have the land and practi- 
cally everything was lost to the family. 

This is an actual story and should be 
a warning to every man with a family 
to provide himself with enough life in- 
surance to at least cover his indebted- 
ness. 





SAM R. WEEMS 
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No matter how capable the management of a life 
insurance company may be, no matter how firm a 


foundation of business 


integrity may underlie it, 
no matter, even, how excellent a policy it may offer to 
the public, no Company can long be successful without 


a competent and loyal Agency Corps. 





Our Company has always enjoyed the best of man- | 
agement; its SEVENTY-EIGHT YEARS of existence | 
have been devoted to erecting a solid structure of repu- 
tation founded upon the worthiest elements of business 
character; its product—which is Service and Protec- 
tion—is of the highest grade known to the insurance 
world; but without the men and women who form the 
connecting links between the Home Office and the 


Insuring Public, all else would be without avail. 


IN EIGHT AND ONE-HALF YEARS, 
JANUARY 1, 1914—JUNE 30, 1922, 
THIS COMPANY HAS MORE THAN 
DOUBLED ITS VOLUME OF BUSINESS 
IN FORCE. 


Its growth in all other avenues of prog- 


ress has been in the same proportion. 


Its policy of. management has been pro- 
gressive in all matters of benefit or value to 


policyholders, beneficiaries and agency force. 
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Vital Problems In Sales Organization 


By Carl A. Secoy, Assistant Agency Manager, Phoenix Mutual Life 


The following incidents woven into a 
story of continued action are actual 
happenings, picked up here and there, 
at one time and another, that combined 
seem to the writer to have a bearing 
on some of the more vital problems in 
sales organization today. 


For the purposes of this story one 
sales manager, one branch manager and 
one salesman carry the entire theme, 
although in fact each personality is a 
composite of many whom it has been 
the writer’s pleasure to meet. 

Upon the occasion of one of his peri- 
odical visits to several of his mid-west- 
ern agencies, the sales manager was 
concluding his stay in one of the agen- 
cies and had spent the entire morning, 
closeted with the branch manager, dis- 
cussing the duties of sales manager, 
branch manager and salesman. Com- 
plete frankness had characterized the 
entire discussion. 

Constructive criticism was sought by 
both. There was no danger of misun- 
derstanding. The usual discussion of 
agency production records, new organi- 
zation, expense of procurement, etc., to- 
gether with the comparisons with the 
previous year’s record of his own and 
other agencies in his class, had been 
concluded, when the sales manager sud- 
denly and bluntly asked: 


“What are you doing to overcome the 
very real need here for increased organ- 
ization? 

“What plans have you formulated for 
securing points of contact with new ma- 
terial? 

“Tell me about your system of super- 
vising new men, and what do you do 
for salesmen who have successfully 
passed their ‘bread and butter’ period?” 

The branch manager gave every evi- 
dence of being impressed with the im- 
portance of these questions. Strangely, 
however, he expressed no great embar- 
rassment. 

The answer came in mild, although 
well-measured words, and indicating a 
full realization of the seriousness of it 
all. 

“IT wish I could answer your questions 
as I feel you would have them answered. 
I have no definite plan. I am trying 
every means of which I have any 
knowledge. I must admit that I need 
help.” : 

He hesitated a moment, then con- 
tinued. 

“I would not have you feel that I lack 
a full sense of appreciation of the seri- 
ousness of this situation—still, some- 
how, I cannot help feeling that our re- 
sponsibilities are mutual in the solution 
of these problems.” 

“Quite likely,” replied the sales mana- 
ger, “though you must remember when 
we place a man in your position we do 
so with a view to his developing his 
field and giving us a satisfying-and in- 
creasing amount of business.” 

“May I ask you this question?” 
queried the branch manager: “When 
you placed me in charge of this terri- 
tory what reasons had you to feel I 
would be able to deliver the goods and 
give you a satisfying volume of busi- 
ness, develop an organization and train 
successful salesmen?” 

“You had succeeded as a salesman in 
our organization, you knew most of the 
officers, they knew you and had grown 
to feel great confidence in you. You 
went through the training period in 
Salesmanship. What had been done for 
you, you could in turn do for others. 
Then, too, we were and are still back 
of you. We are anxious to help. We 
pay most of the freight here; we fur- 
nish you your help; we try to co-oper- 
ate. 

“Of course, we realize that the per- 
80nal element in management, the actual 
contacts with salesmen, the develoap- 








ment process, is and always will be 
largely the branch manager’s job and 
problem.” 

With a sense of satisfaction in having 
answered the manager’s question, the 
sales manager settled himself comforta- 
bly in his chair and asked, “Am I 
right?” 

The branch manager had been walk- 
ing slowly about the office, his hands 
deep in his pockets, when he stopped 
and stood looking steadily out of the 
window. 

After some considerable pause he re- 
plied slowly, without turning, showing 
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clearly while answering the question 
that his mind was grappling with other 
thoughts: “Perhaps you are, then again 
perhaps not. It depends altogether upon 
how one views it all.” And then, turn- 
ing quickly, as if suddenly seized with 
an inspiration, “Here comes Jim Brown, 
my best salesman. It’s nearly one 
o’clock and I want him to take lunch 
with us. May I invite him?” 

The sales manager readily gave his 
assent. It was evident that his attitude 
had changed somewhat. Rising, he, too, 
began walking slowly around the office 
and finally said, “I guess we should 
have developed this subject a little 
earlier. I am scheduled to leave at 
three o’clock and we have just begun 
to discuss the real meat of this situa- 
tion here.” 

“When we stop to think of it,” replied 
the branch manager, “is it not nearly 
always so? We cover the situation in a 
general way, discussing business condi- 
tions, office expense, an increase here 
and there, perhaps doing away with a 
clerk, volume of business, etc., etc.; but 
when it comes to the discussion of the 
problems that make or break agencies, 
Managers and salesmen, we either 
dodge that question altogether or ar- 
range to get together somewhere in the 
near future to give it the study and con- 
sideration the subject deserves.” 

While speaking, the manager was 
keenly eyeing the sales manager and 
watching for evidence of the reaction he 
was hoping for. He had evidently 
failed to get it, for the sales manager, 
turning quickly, said, “You mentioned 
lunch, let’s go. Bring Brown with you, 
he may help us solve some of our prob- 
lems.” 

Thirty minutes later, sales manager, 
branch manager and salesman were 
seated in a quiet spot in the dining 
room of the hotel. The usual formali- 
ties cared for, the sales manager, turn- 
ing rather abruptly to the salesman, 


said, “Brown, who put you into the life 
insurance business?” 

It was evident to the branch manager 
that the sales manager had been doing 
some thinking. 

Brown, unsuspecting the motive be- 
hind the question, frankly and with a 
degree of confidence that brought the 
closest attention of his manager, ans- 
wered: “Without doubt I put myself 
into the business.” Then pausing a mo- 
ment he added, “And I mean that in no 
sense as being disrespectful to my man- 
ager, or as showing any lack of confi- 
dence in him.” 

With a look of surprise the sales man- 
ager inquired how his answer might in 
any way make necessary his explana- 
tion. 

Brown hesitated a moment, as though 
puzzled, then suddenly catching the 
point, said, “Mr. ————, I fear we are 
talking about different things. If you 
mean by your question, who sold me the 
business, I guess I should have to reply 
that the man who sold my daddy insur- 
ance is responsible for that. Father 
died, you know, several years ago. His 
insurance paid the mortgage on our 
home and is taking care of mother now. 
It also gave me the education I have. 

“When I answered as I did, I had in 
mind the struggles I have had to put 
me where I am. In this sense I can 
truthfully say I put myself in the busi- 
ness.” 

There was an anxious expression to 
be noted upon the manager’s face as he 
glanced first at Brown, then at the sales 
manager. 

The silence was becoming embarrass- 
ing. Brown sensed it keenly and real- 
ized he must say something. Turning 
to his manager he said, “Tom, I am 
mighty glad I was able to help you a 
bit this morning. I went out with 
Charlie and helped him sell that ‘10’ 
that has been hanging fire, and we got 
the money. It was just what he needed, 
I believe. I haven’t forgotten some of 
my own experiences, you see. I am 
sure you will find him more cheerful 
tomorrow. Mighty glad to do it for you, 
too.” 

The branch manager was unable to 
express his appreciation, other than by 
grasping Brown’s hand and gripping it 
tightly. 

The sales manager had found occa- 
sion to become suddenly engrossed in 
the menu and began making suggestions 
for dessert. ; 

It was unusual for the branch mana- 
ger to act as he was doing and a true 
appreciation of the situation began to 
dawn upon Brown. He quickly visual- 
ized the occasions for sales managers’ 
visits, and recalled the conversation his 
manager had had with him only a few 
weeks before. 

Then it was that the subject of in- 
creased organization was discussed and 
his manager had asked him if he didn’t 
know of some young fellow he could 
interest in the business. 

Then, too, the very question the sales 
manager had asked him. He saw it all 
clearly now and wondered. 

Finally, turning toward the sales man- 
ager, he asked, “Your problem and that 
of my manager have many points in 
common, have they not?” 

“In way, they are identical,” replied 
the sales manager. “Tom’s problems 
are my problems, of course,” he con- 
tinued. 

“By that you mean,” replied Brown, 
“that my manager’s success Means your 
success; his failure yours, unless you 
correct it.” 

“Yes, that’s right, ii you multiply Tom 
seventy times.” 

With a smile Brown suggested, “And 
there is practically a parallel in the re- 
lationghip between my manager and my- 


self. My success means Tom’s success, 
if we multiply myself by twenty-five.” 


“Right you are, Brown,” responded 
the sales manager, and drawing cigars 
from his pocket offered them to the 
manager and his salesman. 


Both thanked him, Brown lighted his 
and settled down to enjoy the smoke. 
He said nothing, but gave one the im- 
pression of thinking hard. 

The silence was broken only when the 
manager turning to Brown, said, “Jim, 
what is worrying you, what are you 
thinking about?” 

Failing in his attempt to smile, and 
wearing an expression such as one is 
accustomed to see in assumed bravery 
and confidence, to shield one’s keen dis- 
appointment and discouragement, Brown 
placed his arms upon the table and look- 
ing directly at the sales manager ans- 
wered his manager’s question. 

“IT was thinking of my first year in 
the business. It frightens me, when I 
think of it. I was confident then, with 
the thought of the service that had been 
rendered my mother and me, that I 
would have only to speak of the great 
advantages of the protection insurance 
affords, to sell it. I figured with pride 
my ability to sell at least $15,000 or 
$20,000 per month and determining 
quickly what that meant to me in in- 
come, multiplied it by twelve and as- 
sured myself of my success financially. 

“I won’t easily forget my feelings 
when I returned to the office after my 
first week’s soliciting and talked with 
you of the results of my efforts. Sev- 
eral good prospects you pointed out to 
me as meaning business in the future. 
I must keep after them, because sooner 
or later they would buy. 

“This week was but a forerunner of 
other similar weeks to follow until sud- 
denly I found myself beginning to doubt. 

“It was then the invitation came to 
spend the night at your home and to 
come over in time for dinner. That 
night still lives in my memory as though 
it were yesterday. 

“And the following day when we went 
out together you helped me close my 
first ‘10.’” 

Brown paused—then continuing, said: 
“I was thinking, Tom, of Dick and Jim 
and John, all of them in similar circum- 
stances and your worry lest something 
might go wrong at home unless they 
succeeded in writing more business 
quickly,—-yes, I was thinking of the loss 
of George and Harry and Frank simply 
because they could not carry the burden 
further, and you being unable to do so, 
lost them, and we both agreed you had 
lost three men of exceptional possibili- 
ties, needing only a little more time and 
finances to bring them through. 

“I was thinking of the discourage- 
ment you showed when you set about 
to find others to fill their places and to 
begin the process all over again. 

“As I was thinking of all these things 
and the experiences of the last three 
years flashed through my mind, I began 
to wonder what training you had had for 
the task you had to perform. 

“I thought of my needs and desire 
for helps, my lack of knowledge of in- 
surance and the fundamentals of sales- 
manship, and multiplying it by twenty- 
five, wondered whether it was a task 
possible of fulfillment. 

“All these and the hundred other wor- 
ries you have in the more intimate re- 
lationships between manager and sales- 
man, the salesman and the home, a fac- 
tor the importance of which every suc- 
cessful manager must acknowledge and 
meet, lead me to wonder and ask the 
question, ‘Is there no plan, no best way 


that these things may be accom- 
plished?’” 
Brown, rising, excused himself to 


(Continued on page 59) 
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kditors Tell Best Human Interest Stories 


Paid Store Bills By 
Check Instead of Cash 


By Luther B. Little, Metropolitan Life 








You say that you want “the best 
human interest story which has a sales 
punch in it that the editors of life 
insurance companies ever run across.” 
Here is what seems to me not ony 
very human but with a sales punch in 
it such as I seldom run across. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has an assistant manager in 
Memphis, Tenn., office. William Jen- 


kins is his name, and a good Metro- 
politan field man. 

His wife and two daughters had the 
hab't of paying cash for everything 
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that the family bought. Jenkins looked 
the situation over and decided that 
while this was perhaps a good economic 
theory on which to conduct the family 
it Was a system o1 doing business which 
did not develop acquaintances among 
the people with whom he and his family 
were dea ing. 

He decided to start something which 
would increase the family acquaintances 
among the business men of the place. 
Just what conversation he had with his 
wife and two daughters is not on record 
but what it amounted to was that he 
told them that whenever they made a 
purchase for the household or for their 
own needs to open charge accounts, to 
hand all bills to him on the first of 
the month and he would do the rest. 

This was done. The plan opened uv 
a new field for him in the life insurance 
business. Since he started that system 
he has written 

The man who sold shoes to the 
family for $20,000. 

The man who sold coal) for $10,000. 

The head of the laundry that did 
his family work for $10,000, 
and later on for another policy 
of $10,000, 

An automobile dealer from whom 
they got certain supplies for 
$2,500 and through this another 
automobile dealer for $15,000. 

His dairyman for $4,000. 

The man from whom the family 
bought furniture for $3,000 and 
because of this another dealer in 
furniture for $1,000. 

The cashier of the gas company 
for $2,000. 

Mr. Jenkins opened accounts in four 


different banks and this netted him 
policies amounting to $21,500. 

Finding that personal acquaintance 
made camparatively easy the placing 
of new policies he undertook to look 
after a group policy which was in force, 
and the acquaintance which he made 
in this way brought him in $48,500 of 
personal business. 

Mr. Jenkins is a business man. He 
believes that the acquaintance with 
other business men will bring business 
and his plan for following up business 
acquaintances since he started paying 
his bills in person has netted him 
$147,500 placed business. 

I think a great deal of the so-called 
scientific salesmanship is a long wav 
from practical, but this is a practical 
demonstration of salesmanship which 
in the last analysis is simple, plain, 
horse sense in showing your goods to 
men whom you know are in a position 
to be customers. 





Pestor’s Policies 
Grew With His Income 


By J. D. Whitney, Travelers 





An actual experience, told by the Rev. 
Percy R. Ferriss. 

When 21 years old I had courage to 
start a $2,000 twenty-year endowment 
policy. Two years later, while working 
my way through the seminary, I had 
faith to start another. 

As my income increased, I went on 
taking more and more, until at 30 I was 
protected with $10,000 life insurance. I 
was saving the premiums each year 
(more than $400) and most of these 
would not have been saved except for 
the necessity of meeting the insurance. 

The first policy matured when I was 
preaching in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., at 41 
years of age, and it enabled us to leave 
the city and purchase a country home. 
This not only allowed me to carry out 
the ambition I had long possessed of 
owning my own home, and of having a 
larger ministry (i. e., supplying pastor- 
less churches until ready for their new 
leader), but it permitted our boys to 
live in the country, where they could 
develop best. 

As each policy matured, part of it was 
used to purchase more insurance, as 
well as to procure an automobile and 
other enjoyable comforts. 

Now, if permitted by God to live 
through the next sixteen years, I shall 
be able to settle as I choose the $25,000 
of insurance I now have in force. Not 
only does this permit my looking to 
the future with the comforting thought 
that if I live and am prudent I will not 
be sent to the old ministers’ home; but, 
should I die, my family will be com- 
fortable at least and not have to depend 
on others. 

The maturing policies also permit 
one’s having a larger hand in all good 
works—in helping in the glorious work 
of making this world a better place to 
live in. 

Next to the Gospel and my good eco- 
nomical wife, I am indebted to life in- 
surance for the blessings and comforts 
we now enjoy. 

Young people and old ones! In the 
words of “The Book”—‘“Go thou and do 
likewise’—“for now is the accepted 
time.” 


ARABIAN PROVERB 

He who has health has hope, and he 
who has hope has everything. 

The successful business man is the 
one who makes better what the ordi- 
nary person considers good enough.— 
Boston Transcript. 





“Not on time” has wrecked many a 
train—likewise many a man’s hope on 
the debit—The Intelligencer. 





Hint of Selfishness 
Made This Prospect Sign 


By Leonard L. John, Guardian Life 





There are no undertakers in this 
story; no sad music; nobody slips in 
to say, “The hearse waits without, sir.” 
It’s just a true tale of a bit of good 
salesmanship under unpleasant condi- 
tions. There’s a “punch” in it, too—a 
punch consisting of the kind of brass- 
tack argument that can be used under 
pressure. I’m sure many an agent can 
use it to advantage under the proper 
circumstances. 

But to get back to the story. The 
Guardian’s manager at Los Angeles, 
C. K. Brust, is an example of that rare 
combination- a good salesman and a 
hard worker. Last year during our 
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President's Month campaign he turned 
in thirty-two applications. To get one 
of them he drove from Los Angeles to 
Pasadena through a drizzling fog to call 
on a young man who, it appears, had 
taken out an accident and health policy 
a few days before, but who wouldn't 
consider life insurance. Mr. Brust 
reached the young man’s home at nine 
o'clock at night. He was introduced 
to the other members of the family, 
who lined up about as fol’ows: Mother, 


- passively in favor of her son taking a 


life insurance policy. Brother, also 
morally backing up the life insurance 
man, but saying nothing. The _ pros- 
pect’s wife--whatever her husband de- 
«ded was right with her. 

Had to Remember Wife Was Present 

At the outset of the interview, the 
prospect was extremely antagonistic. 
He said that “anyone who invested in 
life insurance was a chump,” and tried 
to demonstrate by figures what an in- 
vestment in twenty year 8% Brazilian 
bonds would return him. The sa’es- 
man was in a tight place. Even when 
the prospect made the rashest kind of 
statements he couldn’t very well show 
him up before his wife. (They were 
a newly married couple.) But Mr. Brust 
stuck to the task, grimly determined 
to make the young man apply for the 
protection his wife sorely needed. 

{t was growing late, at least as late 
as the books on etiquette say a we'l- 
bred life insurance man should sav 
Outside the fog was beating against 
the windows. Brust decided to force 
action. He figured that a $2,500 policy 
was the proper amount for the pros 
pect and that it would cost him but 
22c. a day. Then he said, slowly and 
deliberately, “Mr. Blank, it is my ob- 
servation and impression, after eigh- 


teen years experience in this business, 
and forty-two years of life, that a man’s 
selfishness is measured by his attitude 
towards life insurance, and the measure 
of that selfishness is gauged by the 
amount he is willing to contribute to- 
ward his loved ones’ protection—even 
though it means s lf-denial. You ap- 
parently don’t care to put away 22 cents 
a day, simply because it will not re- 
turn you 8% compound interest. You 
should call up the accident and health 
man and take another $100 a month 
accident and health policy. That wou d 
give you good protection.” 

And it won out. This argument dis- 
armed the prospect’s selfish attitude. 
“What’s the premium?” he asked. Mr. 
Brust collected the annual and drove 
home through the fog—wet, but happy 
with the satisfaction that he had won 
a battle for himself, and assured pro- 
tection for a wife. 


Amazing Return From 
One Premium Payment 





By A. H. Reddall, Equitable Society 





Of the many human interest stories 
which come across the “scissors and 
paste pot” desk in the home office of a 
life insurance company, not all can be 
utilized. Some are so full of pathos 
that it would be a sacrilege to disclose 
the details. 

But one story comes to mind that is 
unobjectionable and is worth citing be 
cause it illustrates the far-reaching in- 
fluence of a single life insurance trans- 
action. 

About 15 years ago, when life income 
insurance was called “continuous in- 
stalment insurance,” the proprietor of a 
department store in a Western city was 
induced to insure his life for $100,000 
under four policies. He stipulated that 
$1,275 a year should be paid to his wife 
for as long as she survived him, $1,000 
a year for life to his daughter, and 
$1,000 a vear each to his two sons, the 
incomes to be paid for 20 years in any 
event. About a year later he was 
stricken with heart failure and died af- 
ter paying only one premium amounting 
to $5,291. 

From this comparatively small invest- 
ment of about $5,000 his wife and three 
children have to’ date jointly drawn 
$4,275 a year, or a total of $64,125 in 
15 years. Five more such annual pay- 
ments, will be made whether the bene- 
ficiaries live or die, making a total of 
$85,000 in the 20 years following the 
death of the insured. 

The wife is now 45 years of age, and 
the children 19, 21 and 23 respectively. 
Assuming that all four will live to draw 
their incomes for say thirty years, the 
total return from the investment of 
$5,291 in 1907 will aggregate $128,250. 
If perchance they survive the insured 
by forty years, all living to 1948, they 
will draw $171,000. It is not unlikely 
that one or more of the children will 
draw his or her income of $1,000 a year 
for a total of 50 years, or even longer. 

The spectacular features of a life in- 
come settlement under a policy which 
becomes a claim within the first year 
or two should appeal to any man who 
loves a “long shot’; and within most 
men there is a latent gambling instinct. 
And to the man witha wry face who 
hesitates to insure because “you have to 
die to win,” the rejoinder can be made. 
“vou have to die anyway, so why not 
win?” 

Human interest life insurance stories 
that play upon the heart-strings are 
without particular significance unless 
they also play upon the purse-strings. 
Here is another story of more recent 
occurrence relating to a $100 a month 
oid age income provision which was 
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abandoned by the investor after one 
year because he could do so much bet- 
ter by investing the money himself. 

This aspirant to speedy financial in- 
dependence lapsed his bond because he 
was entering a new business enterprise 
which would make him rich in a few 
years, without laborious saving. In- 
stead, at the end of a hard two-year 
struggle, he found himself almost pen- 
niless and broken in health. He re- 
turned to his old business and gradually 
got on his feet. As soon as he was able 
to do so, he sent for the agent who sold 
him the income bond, which he had 
belittled and discarded, and applied for 
a new one providing $300 a month be- 
ginning at age 65. 

Still another story tinged with human 
interest was disclosed early this year 
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through the payment of a small policy 
to a widow in the city of Toledo. . 

Owing to her husband’s prolonged ill- 
ness, involving heavy doctor’s bills and 
other expenses, she had been unable to 
pay the rent. Returning from her hus- 
band’s funeral, she found a dispossess 
notice in the mail box, requiring re- 
moval of her household effects within 
three days if the overdue rent were not 
paid. Torn with grief following her 
bereavement and absolutely without 
funds, she was in a distressing condi- 
tion. She appealed in vain to friends. 
Her dismay was suddenly dispelled 
when a representative of the Equitable 
came upon the scene with information 
that a group insurance policy for $1,047 
presenting a year’s salary was in full 
force and effect at the time of her hus- 
band’s death and that the proceeds 
would be in her hands within a week 
if she would sign her name to the claim 
papers. 

She did not need to move her furni- 
ture! 


Selling Farm Hand 
Sold Farmer As Well 


By V. J. Harrold, Lincoln Nat’l Life 








Up in central Minnesota lives a farm- 
er who has made good by way of turn- 
ing his fertile homestead land into boun- 
tiful returns, but he had always been 
highly prejudiced against life insurance. 

In the same territory is K. I. Strand, 
one of the very resourceful agents of 
the Lincoln Life. 

When the business conditions of the 
past winter placed many of the farmers 
in that neighborhood in the financial 
condition where they were not life in- 
surance prospects because of their lack 
of funds, Mr. Strand decided to make a 
prospect of the farmer who had always 
refused to listen to life insurance talk. 
Mr. Strand laid‘his plans with care. 

The next Saturday night he made it a 
point to gain an interview with one of 
the hired hands on the estate of the 
well to do but disinterested farmer. Mr. 
Strand sold the hired man a $500 poli- 
cy, and he worked harder to sell that 


small amount than he has labored many 
a time to gain applications for policies 
running well up in five figures. 

When the policy was returned, Mr. 
Strand made it a point to deliver it in 
the evening. He drove out to the farm 
at the time when he was sure that the 
family would be gathered around the 
parlor lamp after supper. 

Mr. Strand was admitted to the par- 
lor circle and made it known at once 
that he was just there to deliver the 
savings and protective plan which the 
hired man had contracted for. 

The real interview came in the de- 
livery of that $500 policy. That delivery 
was the approach and the body of the 
sale that Strand was working for. 

As he proceeded to explain to the 
hired man the many points of thrift 
and protection embodied in his excel- 
lent policy, the farmer became more 
and more an interested listener. He 
laid away his newspaper and removed 
his spectacles. Finally he interposed a 
question and from there on he received 
the best selling reason that Mr. Strand 
could marshal. The barrier of prejudice 
had been broken down by the skillful 
way that Mr. Strand had entered the 
home and gained his attention through 
the small policy for the hired man, and 
the result was well worth the careful 
planning. 

The salesman brought the doctor out 
the next day and had the farmer exam- 
ined for a policy which really did run 
well up into five figures. And he re- 
ceived settlement with the application. 


What Can Be Se 
With Mortgage Insurance 


By Henry H. Putnam, John Hancock 
Mutual Life 





One of the best insurance human 
interest stories I have heard for a long 
time came from Paul Clark our Boston 
general agent, at the Sales Congress 
in Boston recently. 

As a raw recruit agent “just out of 
college” he was trying to write his 
first policy on the life of a man who 
refused to be interested. However, our 
recruit discovered that this man has 
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just bought a house and took great 
pride “owning his own nlace” and pro- 
viding in this way for his family. 

But there was the inevitable mort- 
gage, and the raw recruit got his first 
“hunch” on mortgage insurance and 
successfully used his persuasive pow: 
ers on this client who had been im- 
pervious to all other approaches. The 
arguments for mortgage insurance led 
the way to persuading the man tu 
take a little additional insurance to 
provide an income of $25 a month for 
his wife in case of his death. 

Only one premium had been paid 
on this insurance when the man died. 
The young widow appealed to Mr. Clark 
for advice as to how she should use 
her insurance money, He advised her 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Endorsed by 
The National Association of 
Life Underwriters 


The Life Underwriters Association 
of Canada 


DWARD A. WOODS, former President, National Association of 
kK Life Underwriters, says of these books: “Perhaps one of the greatest 

services the staff of the Carnegie School has contributed to the entire 
group of Life Insurance salesmen, is this series of books that is now com- 
ing out through such a well-known house as Harper’s.” 


RVILLE THORP, former President, National Association of Life 
Q Underwriters, writing to the author of Selling Life Insurance, says: 

“I think the best criticism I have heard on your book was made by a 
young man who has been with our office only a few months, but who is 
making a very close study of the life insurance business. I asked him to 
tell me frankly what he thought of it. His answer was: 


It is just what I have been looking for. It presents what I 
need. The author has boiled down and put into working form 
a mass of somewhat theoretical and somewhat intangible mate- 
rial as presented by other insurance authors. In studying this 
book I had a feeling that the author was speaking for me or 
through me. His canvass, his presentation of all issues are so 
clear, so natural, that they are most workable.” 


SELLING 

LIFE 

INSURANCE 

By John Alford Stevenson, formerly Director 

of the Carnegie School of Life Insurance 
Salesmanship. 

Chapter heads are: Salesmanship, 
Life Insurance Selling as a Profes- 
sion, The Life Underwriters. Pros- 
pecting, The Pre-Anproach, The Ap- 
proach, Managing the Interview, The 
Sales Talk and Selling Plans, Meeting 
Objections, The Close, Service to 
Policyholders. Postpaid $3.60 


MEETING 
OBJECTIONS 
By John Alford Stevenson, formerly Director 
of the Carnegie School of Life Insurance 
Salesmanship 
A careful and exhaustive study has 
shown that a list of twenty objections 
covers. for practical purposes, all the 
objections met by insurance salesmen. 
These twenty objections, with their 
answers, are given in this book. 
Postpaid $1.60 


THF PSYCHOLOGY 
OF SELLING 
LIFE INSURANCE 
By FE. K. Strong, Jr.. Carnegie School of 
Life Insurance Salesmanship 

The subject is divided into five sec- 
tions: Analvsis of Sales Interviews, 
General Principles Underlying Sell- 
ing, Strategy of Selling, The Strategy 
and Tactics of the Prospect, The 
Tactics of Selling. Postpaid $4.10 


THE HOUSE OF 

PROTECTION 

By Griffin M. Lovelace, Director of the Car- 
negie School of Life Insurance Salesmanship. 
This book answers two vital questions 
for the man who carries Life Insur- 
ance or who exnects to carry it: How 
to make sure that life insurance will 
provide the protection desired. How to 
determine the amount of life insur- 
ance to carry. Postpaid $1.60 
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Why Insurance Appeals to 
Business Men of Vision 


By F — hi Berthold, dunes Life 


Editor's Note—Frank A. RBertho'd ts 
a member of Frank A. Berthold Com- 


pany specialists in qeneral insurance, 
headquarters at 80 Maiden Lane, New 
York City. During 1921 Mr. Berthold 


was the leading personal producer of 
life insurance for the Aetna Life. 


It seems a commonly accepted theory 
that life insurance commands its great- 
est market among men of the middle 
hand, in the 
event of death desire to financially safe- 
their 
hand 
method of saving toward a 


class, who on the one 


guard dependents, and who on 


the other compulsory 


“rainy day” 


require a 


and “old age.” 

This is an error! 

I am fully convinced that the greatest 
insurance requirements rest with the 
men of largest means. 

This may not 


but it is certainly a fact today. 


have been so always 

During the earlier period of our 
country, in the days when life insur- 
ance offered but little except a de- 
ferred estate, it was the man of limited 
means, whose families benefited pri- 
marily. 

Today, however, and especially dur- 
ing and since the world war, new prob- 
lems have arisen, and life insurance 
has taken the most formidable front 
rank position in the economic readjust- 


ment of important budgets both present 
and deferred. 

Heavy taxations both Federal as well 
as state-wise have added largely to the 
“Debts of the Dead.” 


Investment problems have become 
more complex in respect of yield ane 
safety, and in their larger scope cor- 
respondingly more difficult. 


There is thus a very great burden 
placed upon those possessed of large 
wealth, whether it be real estate, mort- 
gages, stocks or bonds. 

In the light of the aforesaid it has 
thus become mandatory for men of af- 
fairs to keep their estates as far as 
feasible in liquid form. 

There is no other method suited for 
this purpose than life insurance. 

Only comparatively recently the 
Woolworth estate was obliged to dis- 
pose large realty holdings at a sacri- 
fice for the purpose of aiding in the 
payment of the inheritance taxes of 
the pioneer of the 5 and 10c. business. 

Also it is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that the estate of the late James 
Stillman, president of the National City 
Bank of New York, was diminished to 
the extent of over 40% by reason ot 
taxes and other payments which had to 
be met in cash within a short period 
of his death and which could have 
been readily avoided by life insurance 

It has been pointed out most ably 
before by Leon Gilbert Simon that “in 


our system of taxes in this country, 
there is included a tax on wealth which 
is acquired by virtue of the owner’s 
death. 


“In some 


estates this tax 


is very 
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large and frequently very cumbersome 
to him. 

“Also some estates have been found 
to consist of various investments which 
were not liquidated. 

“It, therefore, becomes self-evident, 
if an amount of cash sufficient to off- 
set the inheritance tax and adminis- 
tration expenses could be procured at 
the time of death, the same would be 
found to be of great value in the ulti- 
mate liquidation of the entire estate.” 

In the experience of the writer it has 
been an astonishing revelation to him 


how very few men of affairs in New 
York appreciate the situation, and how 
little, if anything, they know about 
their policies written in years gone by 
and their utter lack of suitability to 
the requirements of the day. 


It is strange to say, therefore, that 
the field among the important men of 
affairs in New York City and presuin- 
ably elsewhere from the life insurance 
angle, ig still largely undeveloped. 

There are undoubtedly reasons for 
this. 

First of all the thorough knowledge 
required of estate and tax problems as 
they affect the individual, secondly the 
greater familiarity which is needed 
with the affairs of “big business” 
whether it be merchandise or securities 
which will enable the insurance ex- 
pert to intelligently view the require- 
ments of the client from the latter’s 
standpoint. 

The client cannot be expected to be 
conversant with the problems confront- 
ing him, since it is no dart of his pro- 
fession. 

I have, therefore, always felt that life 
insurance is not a question of sales- 
manship. 


It is in my judgment solely the logi- 
cal solution of a man’s specific require- 
ments which must be laid before him 
in concise suggestions and which, if 
correctly diagnosed, will per se become 
the automatic sales medium. 

The first prerequisite of such a 
theory is the development of a sound 
analysis of the particular problems at 
issue. 

Hypothetical cases and hap-hazard il- 
lustrations mean nothing. 

Every individual requirement must 
be negotiated on the basis of its par- 
ticular characteristics. 

Capitalistic New York is open to the 
man who can carry a message to Gar- 
cia, but let if be remembered that Gar- 
cia in this instance is from Missouri. 
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When the Application Reaches the Home Office 


By Percy C. H. Papps, Mathematician, Mutual Benefit 


The soliciting agent through the 
branch manager or general agent, comes 
in contact with every department of 
the home office. He is interested in 
seeing that every department is organ- 
ized and conducted so as to give the 
best possible service to the man in the 
field, and through him to the policy- 
holders of the company. While this is 
true, the soliciting agent is most inter- 
ested in that depariment of the home 
office responsible for the issuing of the 
policies. No department is in as good a 
position for being of very material ser- 
vice to the field—and no department 
can cause more trouble, if it is not func- 
tioning properly. 





It is very probable that in no two 
home offices is the organization of the 
new business department alike, A de- 
scription of the organization of the new 
business department of the Mutual Ben- 
efit and the manner in which the appli- 
cations are handled will perhaps be of 
general interest, no matter how much 
the routine in other home offices may 
differ. 

Eight Clerical Sections 

The entire department is composed 
of the medical board and eight clerical 
sections. These eight sections are under 
the direct supervision of an assistant 
secretary and the mathematician of the 
company is charged with the general 
supervision of the department 
operation with the medical directors. 
The mathematician meets with the med- 
ical board every two weeks to discuss 
various matters in connection with the 
acceptance and rejection of the applica- 
tions. The mathematician, the assistant 
secretary and the eight section heads 
meet every two weeks to discuss mat- 
ters relating to the routine of the de- 
partment and personnel problems. 

The manner in which the department 
functions can be explained most readily 
by tracing the progress of the applica- 
tion through the different sections. It 
may be stated, at the outset, that the 
success or failure of the department de- 
pends very largely upon the degree of 
co-operation furnished by the agent in 
the field. Whether the company is 
operating under the branch office or 
general agency plan, there should be in 
each branch office or general agency 
office an application clerk whose duty 
it is to see that the applications are in 
proper shape before they are sent to 
the home office. Errors and omissions 
which get past the application clerk and 


into the home office will result in delays 
and, if very numerous, may dislocate 
the entire home office procedure, It is 
necessary, therefore, in describing the 
work of the department in the home 
office to begin with a brief description 
of the duties of the application clerks 
in the Mutual Benefit general agency 
Offices. 


Permanent Record Forms 


When the application is received from 
the soliciting agent, the preparation of 
two of the permanent record forms of 
the home office is started; one is the 
application record sheet and the other 
is a 3x5 memorandum card. The clerk 
enters upon the application record sheet 


in co-° 





the agency, the name of the applicant, 
the plan of insurance, the date of birth, 
the name and relationship of the bene- 
ficiary, the date of examination, the ex- 
aminer’s name and the agent’s name. 
The 3x5 cards are printed in strips with 
a perforation between each card and 
with a narrow piece of blank cardboard 
at the bottom of the strip. These cards 
so-called are, in reality, nothing more 
than a heavy weight of paper. Informa- 
tion recorded in the general agency 
office is always written on the type- 
writer, and the peculiarity of the cards 
is that the applicant’s name, with sur- 
name first, is written at the very bottom 
of the card. It is tor this reason that 
there is a narrow strip below the last 
card, in order that the strip may be held 
in the typewriter while the name is 
being written on the last card. 

We may assume that the application 
clerk finds that the application papers, 
consisting of the applicant’s statements 
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and the medical examination, are in 
order and that these papers, with the 
application record sheet and the 3x5 
memorandum card, have been mailed 
to the home office. The envelope is re- 
ceived by the procedure section; the 
papers are given an application number 
and are time stamped, The record card 
is detached and immediately sent to the 
visible index. The other papers are 
then passed to the index section. 

The visible index consists of a re- 
volving stand and each leaf has provis- 
ion on front and back for the insertion 
of sixty-four record cards. These cards 
are filed by agencies and, when in place, 
the name of the applicant shows 
through the celluloid at the bottom of 
the pocket in which the card is inserted. 
A glance at this visible index will show 
all the applications from any agency 
that are in the department. The loca. 
tion of the application is determined by 
a small piece of red or green trans- 
parent celluloid which is inserted in the 
pocket, and which indicates by its posi- 
tion where each application may be 
found. This will be referred to later. 

Verification 

Upon receipt of the papers in the in- 
dex section, a clerk who, through con- 
stant practice has become expert in 
deciphering signatures and handwriting, 
examines the applicant’s name, This 
is compared with the name as type- 
written on the application record sheet. 
A temporary card is then prepared for 
insertion in the alphabetical index file 
to show that an application from that 


individual is in the office. This tem- 
porary card is destroyed when the per- 
manent record card is inserted. Another 
visible index is then consulted to make 
sure that the agent is licensed in the 
territory in which he wrote the applica- 
tion. The next step is to verify the 
medical examiner who made the ex- 
amination. The doctor’s fee is then 
credited. The papers then pass to the 
alphabetical index file, which is search- 
ed to ascertain what, if any, other in- 
surance the company has issued on the 
same life as well as for other purposes. 
The papers are then returned to the 
procedure section and, if ready for the 
approvers, are time stamped and handed 
to that section, 

When papers are sent in to the ap- 
provers’ section, a piece of red celluloid 
is inserted in the left-hand corner of 
the record card holder in the visible 
index. This marker indicates that the 
case has passed to the approvers’ sec- 
tion and, as will be hereafter shown, 
the movement of this marker indicates 
the further progress of the application 
throughout the office. 

In the approvers’ section the applica- 
tion record sheet is marked to show 
what medical or lay approvers are 
necessary for the approval of the case, 
depending upon the amount of insur- 
ance involved. Certain other notations 
are made to assist the approvers. The 
case then passes to the medical or lay 
approvers, as the case may be. When 
they have acted upon it, the case goes 
to clerical reviewers who examine the 
case to make sure that the approver or 
approvers have not obviously over- 
looked some points in connection with 
the case. Assuming that the applica- 
tion is acceptable and that there have 
been no omissions or mistakes made in 
filling out the application papers, the 
case is then passed to the photographic 
room, where a photographic copy of the 
application papers is made. The papers 
then pass back to the procedure section, 

Use of Code 

Assuming that the case is in order 
and does not have to be held for subse- 
quent information, the papers are time 
stamped and sent to the endorsers’ sec- 
tion. If the case is incomplete, and it 
is necessary to write for certain infor- 
mation before the approvers’ can take 
action, the papers are transferred to the 
abeyance file. When this is done, the 
celluloid marker in the visible index 
is moved to the centre of the card. If 
the case, for example, is complete with 
the exception of the inspection, the com- 
pany is in a position to write the policy 
but not release it. Such policies are 
sent out in a sealed envelope which 
bears a code word. General agents are 
not allowed to open such envelopes 
until a telegram containing the code 
werd is received by them. They must 
be in a position to return the envelope 
unopened if a telegram recalling the 
envelope bearing a certain code word is 
received. Applications on which policies 
have been issued under code are held 
in what is called a code abeyance file. 
When the papers are destined for this 
code abeyance file, a green instead of 
a red celluloid marker is used in the 
visible index. When the papers are 
finally passed from the procedure sec- 
tion to the endorsers’ section, the cellu- 
loid marker is moved to the right-hand 
corner of the record card holder in the 
visible index. 

When the papers reach the endorsers’ 
section, a policy data sheet is written 
in triplicate, the original on white paper 
Staying with the application papers. 
Two carbons are made on different col- 
ored paper; one carbon goes to the 
mathematical department and the other 
to the renewal department. From these 
carbons the record cards in the differ- 


ent departments are simultaneously 
prepared. 
From the endorsers’ section the 


papers are handed to the policywriters’ 
section, who from the policy data sheet 
are enabled to write the policy. The 
policy and application papers are then 
transferred to the checkers’ section. 

In the checkers’ section the policy 
and the application papers are carefully 
examined in all respects, If the policy 
has been correctly written, it is signed 
by one of the registrars, two of the com- 
pany’s registrars being the heads of the 
policywriters’ and checkers’ sections. 
The policy having been written, the 
case is returned once more to the proce- 
dure section; the record card is taken 
from the visible index and now becomes 
a record of the application received. 
The policy itself is mailed either under 
code or open to the general agency. 
The application papers are permanently 
fastened in a filing folder; certain neces- 
sary records are made and the papers 
are then sent to the permanent files. 
When policies are sent out under code, 
the record card is retained in the visible 
index and the application papers them- 
selves are held in the department until 
the policy has been released? 

The above gives, in a very general 
way, the details of the handling of the 
applications and the issuing of the poli- 
cies. Many minor points have been pur- 
posely omitted, as space does not permit 
a full explanation of the multitudinous 
details involved. 

Supplemental Agreements 

Two important sections of the new 
business department have been omitted 
in the description, The company is’pre- 
pared to write complicated supple- 
mental agreements, providing for the 
payment of the proceeds of the insur- 
ance in instalments under various con- 
tingencies which might arise. Requests 
for these supplemental agreements ac- 
company the application papers and are 
sent to the supplemental agreement sec- 
tion of the department. These agree- 
ments are prepared with great care and, 
when completed, are sent to the check- 
ers’ section to be matched up with the 
policy before it is sent out. The supple- 
mental agreement section also prepares 
many agreements for policies previously 
issued. 

Another important section of the new 
business department is the change sec- 
tion, which handles changes of plan and 
many other changes which require the 
rewriting or endorsing of a policy. 
Many changes affect the mathematical 
and renewal departments, as well as 
the new business department, These 
changes of plan frequently originate in 
the mathematical department. A change 
data sheet similar to the policy data 
sheet is made in triplicate, so that the 
mathematical, renewal and new busi- 
ness departments may handle the 
change simultaneously on their records. 

The entire procedure in the new busi- 
ness department is built to handle clean 
cases. An application which is irregu- 
lar or incorrect must be taken out of 
the routine and referred to the head of 
the section. When the omission or in- 
accuracy has been corrected, such ap- 
plication will once more take its place 
in the orderly procedure. It follows, 
therefore, that no matter how careful 
and accurate the home office may be, 
the responsibility for good service de- 
pends primarily upon the field. The 
maximum efficiency will only be reached 
when every agent and every application 
clerk recognizes the importance of accu- 
racy and the necessity for carrying out 
the company’s rules, and when every 
clerk in the home office realizes how 
much the prompt and accurate handling 
of the applications means in dollars and 
cents to the agent who has written the 
business. 
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How Donald C. 


Looking like a mere boy, but a man 
who has had almost four years of ex- 
perience in life insurance, Donald C. 
Keane is leading the Mutual Benefit in 
this city. His first year’s paid-for was 
$400,000; he did a little above $600,000 
his second year; while last year he 
reached $1,500,000. When seen by a 
representative of The Eastern Under 
writer and asked about his selling meth 
ods, he said: 

“I have always regarded myself as 
singularly fortunate and in my novitiate 
period of life insurance. My lines were 
cast in an agency in which sales meth 
ods and sales psychology were regarded 
as the dominant factors that made for 
insurance success. 

“There is no claim for originality in 
my selling ideas whatsoever. A careful 
study of the methods and material used 
by some of the biggest producers in the 
country and an endeavor insofar as it 
is possible, to pattern my plans after 
them has convinced me that with prac 
tice and care, plans that have proven 
successful with them very materially 
help in producing business. A very 
good general idea of contracts sold by 
competitors has been of value in com 
petition and it is of inestimable value 
if you can immediately sense the plan 
that your competitor is offering. 

“The man of wealth displays a keen 
interest in the expenses that are con 
current with death, and, therefore, an 
introduction along the line of income 
contracts, contractual trusts, and inheri 
tance tax procedure is very effective in 
creating interest and getting attention 
In this particular field it is necessary to 
keep well posted on tax laws and estate 
administration. A concentrated effort 
should be made to learn of a man’s 
financial condition, the size of his family 
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and his actual worth. This information 
puts a salesman in a position to carry 
his point in the adoption of a program 
whereas a dearth of information on inti- 
mate subjects puts the salesman at a 
decided disadvantage as he is ignorant 
of his prospects vulnerable spots, and 
he cannot carry his canvass to a suc- 
cessful close, 

“In approaching a man of small pres- 
ent estate earning a large income, you 
will find that the income plan of insur- 
ance is both interesting and acceptable. 
Endeavor to, wherever possible, make 
a careful analysis of a man’s estate, 
both general, and insurance, and draft 
then what is called an insurance pro- 
gram. This program to be sold to a 
man as the balance wheel in his estate. 
The idea being that most estates are 
composed of stocks, bonds, mortgages, 
real estate, and cash, and that an insur- 
ance contract on the income plan is just 
a further diversification of his holdings 
and ofttimes proves to be the only per- 
manently productive property that the 
heirs receive. There are no adminis- 
tration charges, no legal technicalities 
to arise, and in short, while a man’s 
estate might be tied up with litigation 
or by other contingencies, here at least 
is an assured income every month with- 
out interference from any source. 

“Feeling sure that selling life insur- 
ance is nothing more or less than sell- 
ing an idea to a man after having cre- 
ated confidence; your ability to make 
an analysis and to outline an insurance 
program that will take care of the fu- 
ture of a man’s family will go far in 
creating the confidence that you must 
have in order to sell him. selieving 
that the average man buys life insur- 
ance in a sort of hit or miss fashion, 
without a great deal of knowledge as to 


the sort or kind of contract he is pur- 
chasing, you will find it very advantage- 
ous to take the time to explain to him 
that life insurance can accomplish many 
many things it never was apparent be- 
fore this sort of contract could possibly 
take care of. 

“Keeping in close touch with clients 
and trying to give, not verbal but real 
tangible service at times when they 
need it, proves a very valuable factor. 
It is a conceded fact that agents lose 
thousands of dollars every year by not 
keeping in closer touch with clients 
whom they sold previously. Satisfied 
clients are the best advertising medium 
that it is possible for an insurance man 
to have, and the references of friends 
that they furnish is a nucleus for new 
business, that it is much simpler to ob- 
tain and maintain than cold canvassing 
for every new prospect. Make it a point 
to cold canvass every week a certain 
number of men in order that you keep 
in constant trim, as it were, on “getting 
in” to a man’s office and meeting ob- 
jections. 

“You will find that it is easy to grow 
stale, and the loafing habit is more 
easily fallen into than the work habit. 
More real fun is derived from working 
than from loafing. Seeing new men and 
new faces keeps a man constantly on 
the alert. There is a definite law of 
average in our business and constant 
plugging will bring results. So long as 
one has steam, and shoe leather is pro- 
curable in large quantities, business will 
be good. A definiteness of plan, a stud- 
ied approach, and care not to be per- 
sistent to the point of obnoxiousness are 
things that should be well borne in 
mind. ‘Turning door knobs is the great- 
est little business getter known, and if 
you were going to be deprived of every 
other facility for writing business, and 
could maintain just that one attribute 
to turn door knobs and see a large 
number of people every day, there is 
nothing to fear for the future.” 
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Augustus Stone’s Story 


(Continued from page 31) 


acquaintances may help with letters of 
introduction, etc. 

One of the first persons I called upon 
in a large bank in New York proved to 
be a man whom I had met four years 
ago in the heart of Servia. He insisted 
upon going out of his way to give me 
introductions and show me other little 
courtesies. 

But to get back to the friends and 
acquaintances I have made in New-York 
City, you can see why I have a very 
warm place in my heart for New York 
people. I could do nothing without 
their help. I know in years to come I 
shall look back with happy memories of 
what they did for me when I first came 
to town and knew hardly a soul. 


A motto given to me by my manager 
at the Sun Life office I should like to 
recommend to the young men who are 
starting out in the insurance world in 
New York as a guide to them, and that 
motto is: 

Keep On Keeping On. 


As the Gold Book goes to press Mr. 
Stone has just received an application 
for business insurance from one of New 
York’s prominent bankers in amount of 
$250,000. Eight months ago Mr. Stone 
did not know the man. He met this 
prospect through introduction. He 
started in by insuring the vice-presi- 
dent of this client’s organization, then 
he sold the office manager of the same 
concern, then came the banker himself. 





Always do a little more for a policy- 
holder than he expects. Policyholders 
are an agent’s best friends, entitled, as 
a source of income and opportunity, to 
his warmest handshake and fullest con- 
fidence.—The Intelligencer. 
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By Joseph i Devney, Cleveland | 


Table 

















Of our one hundred odd millions of 
people in the United States virtually 
every adult is ambitious to succeed. 
In fact, men spend more thought and 
energy on earning a livelihood and lay- 
ing up a competence than on anything 
else. 

Notwithstanding the absorbing inter- 
est in this subject, we do not know how 
well or ill we are accomplishing our 
purpose. There are no reliable statis- 
tics which show a classification of how 
many are succeeding and 
failing to make good. 

Statistics are available as to the num- 
ber of hogs there are in 
and how many planted to 
wheat, oats, rye and buckwheat; we 
know how many bales of cotton were 
produced last year and the year before; 
we have records of the number of inches 
of rainfall for almost every place in the 
United States for years gone by, but 
nobody knows how many men are finan- 
cial successes or failures at thirty-five, 
forty-five, fifty-five or any age. Nobody 
knows what percentage of men leave 
large estates and what percentage leave 
small estates or no estates at death. 
Nobody knows how many widows out of 
one hundred can live on their incomes, 
how many must work and how many 
are dependent upon others for support. 

During the past few years we thought 
we knew all these things, but now we 
know differently. We relied upon the 
table usually styled “The Experience 
of 100 Average Men,” or “The March 
Through Life.” But this table has been 
scrapped, put into the discard. 

As is well known, this table, publish- 
ed in 1916 by the Savings Bank Sec- 
tion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, has been used extensively by life 
insurance companies, banks and other 
thrift agencies. Even the United States 
Treasury Department used the figures 
in its Thrift Campaign. 

But it contained some statements 
which seemed, to discriminating people, 
to be inconsistent. Many people criti- 
cised it. To check up its reliability, 1 
made several attempts to learn upon 
what authority and from what source 
the figures were drawn. Finally, in June 
last year, I wrote to the American Bank- 
ers Association, New York City, for 
this information. Mr. L, D. Woodworth, 
deputy manager, replied that so far as 
he had been able to ascertain the fig- 
ures were the result of someone’s imagi- 
nation and the association proposed to 
repudiate the table. This was accord 
ingly done in the association’s official 
publication, “The Journal,” in Septem- 
ber, 1921. In the article, life insurance 
and United States Government officials 
were quoted, calling attention to the 
fact that even the mortality statistics 
were not correct. For example, the 
table shows that at age fifty-five, of the 
original one hundred men starting at 
age twenty-five, twenty will be dead. 
Whereas, mortality tables show that 
twenty-eight will be dead. At sixty-five 
forty-seven will be dead instead of 
thirty-six as the table states, and at 


how many 


the country, 
acres are 


uge seventy-five seventy-two 
dead instead of sixty-three. 


will be 


These errors indicate that the mys- 
terlous person who prepared the taple 
did not even take the trouble to get 
the only authentic figures which were 
available, 

With the repudiation of this table, we 
were left without these important 
economic statistics, and | undertook to 
devise a phan for gathering data on 
which an authentic tavie could be based. 
The plans proved practical. | have 
already gathered information regarding 
several tnousand mdividuais and suc- 
cess is assured. It is now merely a 
question of getting a sufficient number 
OL cases to .make the law of average 
work. 

The first problem to be solved was 
how to get correct information as to 
what people are worth. ‘This 1s a per: 
sonal matter about which people talk 
but little. For that reason few people 
know what many others are actually 
worth, But almost everyone knows 
what a few people are worth, usually 


the members of their family, close 
triends, etc, 

But there are two classes of men 
whose work is of such a nature that 


they usually learn what a number of 
people are worth, namely, life insur- 
ance salesmen and bankers. So | de- 
cided to endeavor to enlist the aid of 
a largé number of these men to assist 
in gathering reliable information, 

Accordingly a blank was prepared on 
which the occupation, age and worth 
of white men over nineteen years of 
ae could be shown; also whether they 
were “self-supporting,” “partly depen- 
dent,” or “wholly dependent.” Only 
twelve cases are asked for on the blank. 
This was to lessen the temptation to 
guess what people were worth which 
would exist if people were asked to fill 
out a long list. 

Another blank asks for the net es- 
tates left by men at death. This in- 
cludes occupation, age at death and the 
amount of life insurance carried. The 
same blank also gets the financial con- 
dition of widows. 


As the first blanks referred to come 
in they are numbered and the informa- 
tion recorded on 3x5 cards, one being 
used for each individual reported. Six 
different colored cards are used. Those 
whose ages are in the twenties are put 
on one color, the thirties on another, 
etc. This aids classification and pre- 
vents mistakes, 

When the final deductions are drawn, 
all those in the twenties will be aver- 
aged as of age twenty-five; those in the 
thirties as of age thirty-five, ete. 

The information on estates left by 
men at death, and the economic condi- 
tion, of course, requires separate hand- 
ling. 

Another feature which required at- 
tention was the necessity of getting in- 
formation regarding the condition of 
men in different years in order to make 
the table average up. For example, if 
a survey were made showing the condi- 
tion of men in 1920 only, it would not 
reflect a normal average, as people were 
more prosperous than usual that- year. 
Likewise, if statistics were gathered for 


1922 only, the average would be too low. 
So the blank asks that the condition 
of men on whom reports are made be 
given as they were known in 1917, 1918, 
1919, 1920, 1921 or 1922 with the then 
age of the person reported on, 

There are varions evidences of the 
care with which the blanks are being 
filled out. One is the tact that many 
of them only contain six, seven or eignt 
cases, showing that those who sent 
them did not teel capable of reporting 
on more people correctly. Some have 
the years for which reports are made¢ 
marked on them. Again, many of the 
blanks contain initiais of the individ- 
uals on whom reports are made. Quite 
a few contain explanatory notes, etc, 

In compiling the figures, reference 
will be had to the United States Census 
to determine the proper ratio of people 
engaged in different occupations. Out 
of every thousand male adults, there is 
a certain number of doctors, lawyers, 
machinists, manufacturers, ete. In or- 
der to make the table reflect a correct 
economic cross section, it will be neces- 
sary to have statistics on men in the 
different occupations in their proper 
proportions. 

It is too early to predict much about 
the ultimate results. However, some 
tendencies are apparent, and some gen- 
eral deductions can be drawn from the 
data at hand. One of the striking re- 
sults noticeable so far is the less favor- 
able economic condition of widows than 
the original table shows. <A survey of 
2,410 widows picked at random through- 
out the country shows that of each one 


hundred widows, eighteen live on their 
incomes, forty-four must supplement 
their incomes from estates by working, 
while thirty-eight are dependent. These 
figures are not final, as 2,410 cases are 
not sufficient to produce the law of aver- 
age. Yet they are sufficient to indicate 
that the results of a still larger survey 
will show substantially the same re- 
sults. 

In regard to estates left by men at 
death, the new table will undoubtedly 
make a more favorable showing than 
the old. Since so many people carry 
life insurance, it would be surprising if 
not more than eighteen men out of 
every one hundred whe die left no es- 
tates. 

Then again the new table will un- 
doubtedly show that men are more 
prosperous in their forties than in their 
thirties, as the original table shows. 
In fact, it may show that the average 
man reaches the peak of his prosperity 
some time during his fifties. And yet 
it is evident that men slip fast during 
their fifties. It is during this period 
that janitors and watchmen begin to 
appear upon the scene in numbers. 

While it has been thoroughly proven 
from other sources that education in- 
creases a man’s chances for material 
success in life, yet in individual cases 
this does not always show. For ex- 
ample, a prize fighter, age twenty-seven, 
is reported as being worth $250,000, 
whereas a college professor is rated as 
being worth $800 at age thirty-five and 
an Indiana “poet and writer” at age 
twenty-five is worth nothing. 


Vital Sales Organization Problems 


(Continued from page 53) 


keep an appointment, thanked his hosts, 
and bidding them both goodbye, said, 
“That, gentlemen, is a that 
must sooner or later be 

It was several minutes after Brown 
had left before either of the men, spoke. 
The sales manager broke the silence. 
“Brown is right. What you must mean 
to the successful salesman, | must mean 
to you. If successful management 
means going out and selling with your 
men, and it does, successful sales man- 
agement means going out with you to 
sell the business. It means more than 
that. It means working out some bet- 


question 


answered.” 


To the man who claims that life in 
surance is a poor investment and that 
he can make more by putting his money 
into other things an agent can make 
two replies: ‘You are right if you are 
sure you are going to live as long as 
you expect to; and life insurance is a 





certainty for your family, while your 
investments may fail.” 
An application a week is the least 


that can be expected of a good life 
salesman. 


ter way to interest men in our business; 
some method to teach them and con- 
serve your time; some fair arrangement 
in the matter of contract that will make 
it unnecessary for you to look to per- 
sonal business for a share of your in- 
come. 

“You must always sell, but let most 
of your selling be with your men,—only 
enough on your own account to retain 
the confidence of your men in your 
ability to do so. Surely, Tom, we have 
some big problems ahead of us.” 

The manager arose and glancing at 
his watch, said, “It’s thirty minutes to 
train time. We must hurry to make it.” 


Assuming that a college education 
will mean, within ten years after grad- 
uation, an average net income of over 
$6,000 for every member of the class, 
as was the case with the Princeton 
class of 1912, isn’t a college endowment 
policy a good form of protection? 





To save some of your money for a 
girl is better than to spend all of your 
money on a girl, and of the various 
forms of saving insurance is the best.— 
New York Evening Mail, 


| 
| 
| 
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| Life Insurance As A 


First Aid To Luxury 


| By Franklin G. Allen, Connecticut, Mutual, Baltimore | 

















“Mr. Blank, I should like to show you 
a proposition which will. permit you to 
indulge about the same pleasures and 
extravagances you are accustomed to 
without feeling so guilty about it.” 

Here is an opening made possible by 
the complete protection against death, 
dependency and disability now being 
offered by life insurance companies. 

It is giving the unfortunate life in- 
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surance agent a chance to drop the 
John the Baptist role which has gradu- 
ally made the securing of an interview 
require so much brass or diplomacy. 
The grim necessity of thrift has 
always been with us, but human nature 
will never accept as a virtue, per se, 
the mother of avarice and the creator 
of cagey men:and hard-faced women. 


Good for the Soul 


Labor is accepted as a virtue, per se, 
and good for the soul. 

Modern life insurance offers to take 
a smal! toll from the results of a mans 
labor, and let him get some pleasure 
from the remainder without being dog- 
ged by the fear of want or blighted 
by habitual thrift. 

Its complete protection will permit 
the young lawyer to defend the right 
and the young doctor to heal the sicx 
without becoming a shyster or a quack 
in the hope of securing a quick com- 
petence for himself and family. 


Protected thus, a man can look upon 
his family as a source of pride and 
pléasure instead off as a living re- 
proach every time he lights a good 
cigar. 

The incomplete protection of old- 
fashioned life insurance made it mere- 
ly a department of habitual thrits. 
Modern contracts let us sell a substi- 
tute for thrift and pay a fixed black- 
mail to the fear of want so that we 
may banish her from our minds. 


Most of our old selling was a con- 
stant accusation against our prospect 
and it is small wonder that he usually 
hoped we would choke even while he 
sadly admitted the truth of our preach- 
ments. 


Nearly every other salesman had 
some element of lure in the goods he 
offered. We had to preach duty or 
sell sobs. 


Happy Angle 


If we will only realize what a blessed 
relief from conscience we have to offer 
people and will put it to them from 
that happy angle, it is not too much 
to expect that in time we may be ac- 
corded the same welcome and consid- 
eration which is now extended to neck- 
tie peddlers and bootleg agents. 

Of course, we need never be deprived 
of our consolation in the well known 
good that we do, and our justly famed 
place in the community “next to the 
high calling of the Church.” 

For it is a fact that comparatively 
few people ever did fall very hard for 
our thrift talk, and we can more effec- 
tually spread the benefits of insurance 
to the widows and orphans who have 
been feeding us, by taking off the crepe 
trimmings and selling peace of mind. 

In the management of their personal 
finances nine men out of ten that we 
see are in the position of the man 
with the New England conscience. He 
said it was never strong enough to 
prevent him from sinning, but just 
strong enough to spoil the enjoyment 
of his sins. 

Just so our prospects in rebellion at 
the idea of sacrificing the youth of 
their wives and children to the pos- 
sibility of an untimely loss of earning 
power, keep on buying them silk stock- 
ings and lollipops, but feel guilty when 
the thrifty propagandist comes around. 

How much better it is to foster a 
man’s proud confidence that he can 
and will provide so long as he has 
health, and let him pay a fixed portion 
of his income as provision against 
death, disability and old age, rather 
than have to grudgingly rebate each 
and al] his expenditures. 

The day a man takes out a modern 
life insurance policy he immediately 
changes his extravagances of yesterday 
into family advantages, contributing 
often to the development and social 
improvement of his children. 

So far we have dealt with life in- 
surance only as an antidote for the fear 
of wart and its attendant evils arising 
from thrift. 


Contribution to Spiritual Side 


Modern life insurance also immense- 
ly improves a man’s chances for get- 
ting rich painlessly and without be- 
coming a slave to money lust. Since it 
is perfectly plain that few men have 
ever earned a million dollars, it would 
seem to follow that one must speculate 
in some fashion or abandon hope. 

Uninsured, a man who has come 
into a competence through inheritance 
or labor or matrimony, must pass the 
door of opportunity and place his money 
in savings banks or Liberty Bonas. 
With the necessities of his future pro- 
tected by insurance he igs in a position 
to utilize tips, get in on ground floors, 
and become rich and respected and live 
luxuriously among the prominent citi- 
zens who now preach thrift to him. 

Life insurance in the past has cone 
much toward the material well being 
of our people. It has now developed 
to the point where it may make a great 
contribution to our spiritual well being. 

Well insured, a man may cast aside 
the distrust, meanness, suspicion and 
envy which grow out of thrift, and may 
develop the Christian virtues of Faith, 
Hope and Charity. 





THREE POINTS OF CONTACT 


Treble Your Efficiency and Your 
Income 





According to Webster, a triangle is 


“three lines intersecting.” Applied to 
Life Insurance selling this rule spells 
efficiency and success because it assures 
conservation of energy in the solicita- 
tion of business. 


The Agent who represents the Missouri 
State Life is equipped to offer Life, 
Accident, and Group Protection thus 
working with utmost efficiency. He has 
the “goods” to meet the needs of every 
client. 


He is known in his territory as a successful Life 
Insurance man. This reputation is strengthened 
and enhanced thru the multiplied opportunities 
for claim service in connection with Accident 
and Group Insurance. This greater service 
which he renders and its attendant publicity 
make a Missouri State Life Agent an outstand- 
ing figure in his community. 


An Agency Contract with the Missouri State Life 
means increased opportunities for success. 


Our Expansion Program is rapidly developing. 
Attractive connections offered to big writers and 
to brokers. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 


M. E. Singleton, 
President 


Life Accident 


Home Office 
St. Louis 


Health Group 
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Income Insurance Coverage 





By W. H. Tennyson, Assistant Superintendent of Agencies, Mutual Benefit 


There is nothing in the whole field 
of life insurance that will so well repay 
one for careful study as the subject of 
“Income Insurance.” 

Life insurance is intended to cover 
human needs. The policy itself is evi- 
dence of the contractual relationship 
established between the policyholder 
and the company. The kind of policy 
and the amount of insurance depend to 
a large degree upon the purpose for 
which the insurance is intended, The 
agent must, therefore, constantly have 
in mind the needs of his prospect in 
order properly to diagnose his require- 
ments. 


The most effective presentation can 
be made on the basis of a certain in- 
come for a certain beneficiary. This is 
because most insurance is taken for 
the purpose of replacing the earnings 
of the husband. or father after they 
have been cut off through his death. 
The thing that life insurance protects 
is earning power. A man has supported 
a wife or a child by his personal effort 
during his lifetime. When he dies he 
leaves capital in the shape of life in- 
surance to support them. In other 
words, the life insurance is intended to 
indemnify the family for the loss of his 
earning power. He hopes that the life 
insurance money will for a long time 
support his family just as he, while 
living, supported them. 


Logical Is Loss Indemnity 

Time was when the proceeds of a life 
insurance policy could be paid only in 
one sum, but the companies came. to 
an appreciation some years ago that the 
logical means of indemnifying the fam- 
ily for the loss of the earnings of the 
busband or father was not by leaving 
the widow a larger amount in cash than 
she ever saw before, but by leaving her 
a stated income. The first big need is 
for a sufficient income in order to en- 
able the widowed mother to hold her 
family together, at least until the chil- 
dred are through school. As people 
have become more and more familiar 
with the idea of “Income Insurance” it 
has become more and more popular 
with the American public. 


Why should any man carrying life 
insurance subject his beneficiary to the 
temptations and pitfalls surrounding 
the investment and conserving of 
money? As one of the big trust com- 
panies so well put it in a newspaper 
advertisement, “If a woman suddenly 
comes into complete control of a large 
sum of money, for example, the life in- 
surance her husband leaves, often she 
is bewildered, for it is very often the 
case that she realiy hasn’t the neces- 
sary experience to administer bulk 
money safely and with sound judg- 
ment.” Besides, it is unreasonable to 
put this burden on her when modern 
life insurance policies offer settlement 
options which may be taken advantage 
ot by the insured for the benefit of the 
person named in the policy as bene- 
ficiary. These contractual agreements 
mean certain provision for the financial 
needs of the beneficiary. They guar- 
antee a fair income with surplus inter- 
est in addition. They give certainty of 
income and regularity of income with 
absolute security. 

The newspapers have recently car- 
ried an amazing account of the opera- 
tions of a man who induced women to 
part with money on his representation 
that he could invest it for them and 
give them huge profits. Practically all 
of this money was lost and the total is 
put at the sum of $600,000, One of the 
victims of this unscrupulous operator 


is described in the newspaper account 
as a widow with four children, one a 
cripple. She is said to have give up 
$20,000, representing the life insurance 
left to her at the death of her husband. 
The moral in this case is not that the 
widow should have used better business 
judgment, but that the man who left 
the insurance should not have taken it 
for granted that his wife could handle 
such a large sum wisely. 
The Busy Americans 

The trouble is that men are so occu- 
pied with their business affairs that they 
too often neglect to explain these things 
to their wives, and women frequently 
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have little inclination to study such 
matters. The plain fact is that in a 
great many cases a man has not dis- 
charged his duty to his family by mere- 
ly taking out life insurance and keep- 
ing the premiums paid, although he 
may honestly believe that he has done 
all that should be expected of him. It 
rests with us, in the life insurance 
business, to encourage men to appre- 
ciate what life insurance is able to do 
for them and to urge them to look 
ahead even more carefully and take 
steps to insure their life insurance. 

The trust company division of the 
American Bankers Association in a 
copyrighted leaflet entitled, “Your Wife 
and Your Insurance,” suggests this 
procedure: 

“Have an agreement drawn by your 
lawyer between yourself and this com- 
pany, for us to act as trustee for the 
insurance. Have the insurance com- 
pany change the terms of your policy 
so that it is payabie to this company, 
as trustee. Have the agreement specify 
just how you wish the insurance money 
distributed—in what instalments and at 
what periods. Insert such other in- 
structions into the agreement as you 
wish to have carried out. 

“Then, in the event of your death, 
the amount of the policy would be paid 
to this company, and we would carry 
out your instructions. 

“This puts into safe keeping the fund 
which you intend shall replace your 
earning capacity—-puts it beyond the 
power of your wife to lose or to invest 
unwisely. At the same time she will be 
provided with a regular income from 
your insurance in such amounts as you 
yourself have specified. But this is not 
all. The fact that a reliable institution 
is trustee for your wife’s benefit brings 
her into contact with men of integrity, 
experience in financial matters, and 


leads her to advise with them about 
her own financial affairs. Would you 
not prefer this to having her consult 
inexperienced friends or others who 
may be as little informed as she, and 
possibly not too scrupulous?” 

Income Settlement Options 

The trust company arrangement as 
outlined is certainly superior to the 
unfortunate custom of making policies 
for relatively large sums payable to in- 
experienced women without provision 
for the conservatism of the proceeds. 
Many officers of banks and trust com- 
panies, however, are policyholders with 
our company, for instance, realizing 
that there is still a better way to assure 
that one’s life insurance will accom- 
plish the purpose for which it was 
taken, namely, through the contractual 
income arrangement of the life insur- 
ance policy itself, by which the company 
will retain the proceeds of the policy 
and pay monthly installments to the 
beneficiary. The Income Settlement 
Options make it possible for men to 
insure the permanence and effective- 
ness of their life insurance. 

Let us suppose that the applicant is 
Henry Jones and that he desires to 
secure a monthly income for his wife, 
Helen Jones, to continue certainly until 
his young children are grown. He is 
in a position to carry only $10,000 of 
insurance, in addition to $2,000 which 
he already has and which is payable by 
its terms in one sum to his wife. The 
$2,000 policy will serve as “clean-up” 
insurance. The agent quite properly 
talks in terms of monthly income for 
the wife and children. (Jones is 28 
years old, his wife 26, the two children 
both boys, age 5 and 3). Application 
is made for $10,000 of insurance with a 
request in Part 1 of the application to 
settle “in accordance with Income 
Amendment,” and a supplementary let- 
ter is written by the agent asking for 
payment of the principal, under what 
we call Option B, to the insured’s wife, 
Helen Jones, if living, as installments 
fall due under Option B for 240 months, 
otherwise to such children born of her 
marriage with the insured as shall be 
living when the installments respec- 
tively fall due, otherwise to the estate 
of the insured, without right of commu- 
tation by wife or children. 

Here is the form of income amend- 
ment prepared by the company and 
sent out with the policy. It is only 
necessary for Henry Jones to sign this 
in order to make the desired Income 
Settlement effective: 

Newark, N. J., June 7, 1922. 
To the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, of Newark, N. J.: 

I, Henry Jones, hereby amend my 
application for life insurance made to 
your company on the 7th day of June, 
1922, in the following particulars; and 
these amendments and declarations are 
to be taken and considered as a part of 
the said application, and the said appli- 
cation and these amendments are to be 
taken as a whole, and considered as the 
basis of the contract for insurance. 

If the policy shall mature as a death 
claim, the company is to pay the pro- 
ceeds in Monthly Installments for 
twenty years as provided in Settlement 
Option B. Such installments are to be 
payable to Helen Jones, my wife, if 
living, as they respectively fall due, 
otherwise to such children born of her 
marriage with me, share and share 
alike, as shall be thus living; or, if there 
be no such children thus living, to my 
executors, administrators or assigns. 
The right to commutation is to be with- 
held from my said wife and our said 
children. 

* * + 


A More Complicated IIlustration 
Let us take one more illustration, 


which is more complicated. Here is 
the case of a man who is 40 years of 
age, his wife 36:‘and with four children, 
three boys and one girl, all in school. 
We shall call him John Jones and as- 
sume that he is a successful business 
man carrying sufficient insurance to 
take care of cash needs in the event 
of his death. It is his desire, however, 
to create an estate through life insur- 
ance which can be preserved and pre- 
administered for the benefit of his wife 
and children under safeguards which 
will certainly give them needed finan- 
cial protection. He applies for $50,000 
of insurance and in this case, as in the 
other, the agent answers the beneficiary 
question “in accordance with income 
amendment” and writes a supplemen- 
tary letter outlining the wishes of the 
applicant, namely, that income from 
the insurance shall be paid to the in- 
sured’s wife monthly under Option A 
during her lifetime and after her death 
to any children born of her marriage 
with the insured. He wants to make 
it impossible for his sons to secure the 
principal at a young age, when it might 
do them more harm than good, so a 
request is added in the letter that the 
income amendment be so drawn that 
the boys shall take their share of the 
principal at age 30, while the daughter 
shall receive income from principal 
only, it being understood that if either 
a son or daughter shall die before the 
insured, leaving a child or children 
(grandchildren of the insured) they will 
take the parent’s snare. 

Following is the form of income 
amendment prepared by the company 
to cover this situation. A true copy, 
certified by a registrar of the company, 
is attached to the policy and the desired 
Income Settlement becomes effective 
when John Jones signs the amendment 
upon delivery of the policy to him by 
the agent: 

Newark, N. J., June 7, 1922. 
To the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, of Newark, N. J.: 

I, John Jones, hereby amend my ap- 
plication for life insurance made to 
your company on the 7th day of June, 
1922, in the following particulars, and 
these amendments and declarations are 
to be taken and considered as a part 
of the said application, and the said 
application and these amendments are 
to be taken as a whole, and considered 
as the basis of the contract for insur- 
ance: 

Unless otherwise directed by me in 
writing, if the policy shall become pay- 
able as a death claim during the life- 
time of Mary Jones, my wife, or of any 
child or children born of her marriage 
with me, the proceeds of the policy, 
subject to the following provisions, are 
to be retained by the company, and 
interest payments on the amount re- 
tained made monthly as provided in 
Settlement Option A to the said Mary 
Jones, if living, as the payments re- 
spectively fall due, otherwise to the 
aforesaid children who shall survive her 
and me, share and share alike, if living, 
upon the same dates that such pay- 
ments would have been made to the 
said Mary Jones, if living, except as 
hereinafter provided. If the death of 
the survivor of Mary Jones and me 
shall occur before any son born of our 
marriage shail have attained the age 
of thirty years, the proportion of the 
proceeds of the policy upon which pay- 
ments of interest are made to such son 
in accordance with the above provisions 
is to be payable to said son upon the 
attainment of the said age by that son, 
and interest payments thereon are 
thereupon to cease, but if the death of 
the survivor of Mary Jones and me 
shall occur after any son born of our 
marriage shall have attained the age 
of thirty years, the proportion of the 
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proceeds of the policy upon which pay 
ments of interest would have been 
made to such son if under thirty years 
of age as above, is, immediately upon 
receipt of due proof of the death of 
such survivor, to be payable to said 
son, and interest payments thereon are 
thereupon to cease. As each child born 
of the marriage of Mary Jones with me, 
who shall have survived both the said 
Mary Jones and me, shall die, his: or 
her executors, administrators or as 
signs are to be paid such proportion of 
the amount still retained by the com 
pany as such deceased child, if living, 
would have taken of the income, to- 
gether with a prorata interest payment 
for the expired fraction of the month in 
which such child dies, and the interest 
payments on such share are thereupon 
to cease 

If I shall not be survived by Mary 
Jones, or by any of the children born 
of her marriage with me, the proceeds 
of the policy, immediately upon receipt 
of due proof of my deathy.are to be pay- 
able to my executors, administrators or 
assigns. 

If Mary Jones shall not be survived 
by any of the children born of her mar 
riage with me, and shall not be sur 
vived by me, the amount retained by 
the company, together with a pro rata 
interest payment for the expired frac 
tion of the month in which Mary Jones 
dies, is, immediately upon receipt of 
due proof of her death, to be payable 
to my executors, administrators or as 
signs. 

The right of withdrawal is to be with- 
held from my said wife and from the 
daughters born of her marriage with 
me during their respective lives and is 
also to be withheld from our said sons 
until they respectively attain the age 
of thirty years. 

” + + 

It is necessary only that the agent 
should clearly express the wishes of the 
applicant in order that the company 
may intelligently prepare the income 
amendment. There is nothing difficult 
about this from the standpoint of the 
agent and it is a real service to the 
insured to have his policies so arranged 
that the insurance will certainly accom 
plish the purpose for which intended. 

It is the job of the agent to show men 
what life insurance will do for them; 
to demonstrate that they need life in 
surance because life insurance will en- 
able them to accomplish those things 
which it is their desire to do. 


WHY GIRLS GO WRONG 


Environment of Unfavorable’ Living 
Conditions Resnonsible for 65% 
Says Probation Association 


Statistics compiled by Miss Maude 
E. Miner, secretary of the New York 
Probation and Protective Association, 
disprove to considerable extent that 
low wages are the prime factors in the 
matter of causing girls to become way- 
ward. 

Of the 5714 cases handled by the 
association during the year it was found 
that the predominance of single girls 
over the married womel in cases of 
effenses against moraitvy was very 
hich, 475 single women having been 
taken care of by the asvociation as 
against fo'tv-one married women and 
fifteen women who were separated from 
their husbands. Of all the women 
brought under the observation of the 
assoc‘ation for the yeer more than 55 
per cent were under 17 vears of age 
ard 77 ner cent were below normal 
intelligence. The majority of the cases 
were afflicted with some form of mental 
disorder or depression, the report 
states 

Environment has much to do with 
the case of the wayward girl, the renort 
continues, and in nearly 65 per cent of 
the cases calling for action bv the as- 
sociation it was found that the gir's 
were living under unfavorable condi 
tions 46 per cent had inherited abnor 
mal traits, and the parents of 55 per 


cent of the girls were foreign born. 
Influences of institutional life were 
most marked in a number of cases, 
and of 539 girls examined more than 
one-third had run away from. their 
homes. 

Twenty per cent of the girls were 
domestic workers and 18 per cent held 
clerical positions, while 5 per cent were 
unemployed During the year investi- 
gators for the association mads nearly 
8,000 calls and employment was found 
for 1,066 girls who were aided by the 
society in their struggle for better living 
conditions. 





INSURANCE VALUABLE 
EVENT 

A prominent attorney tells of an es- 
tate which consisted solely of $100,- 
000 of life insurance originally pur- 
chased for inheritance tax purposes. 
The life insurance which was written 
to pay taxes was not needed for that 
purpose, as 
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unfortunate speculations 
had completely disintegrated the es- 
tate. However, the insurance proved 


to be invaluable as the sole source of 


support and the only available prop- 

erty left to the dependents of the de- 

ceased.—Agency Items. 
DON’TS IN SELLING 

Don’t argue—illustrate. 

Don’t poke a man in the ribs, breathe 
in his face, or chase him around the 
office—keep your distance. 

Don’t talk loud, particularly at the 
opening of a selling talk; talk low in 
order to concentrate the prospect’s 
attention by straining his hearing 


slightly.—Protection. 
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My Experience Educating Agents 


By Preble Tucker, Union Central 


My experience as an educator of life 
insurance agents, covering a period of 
more than twenty years, has convinced 
me that, with the average man, a fail- 
ure to perceive and utilize his oppor- 
tunities is the chief obstacle to prog- 
ress in his chosen field. Leaving aside 
the cases where laziness or indiffer- 
ence are responsible for this failure, 
the cause will be found in a lack of 
education on the part of the agent; I 
mean education in its true sense, i. e., 
development of mentality. The mere 
acquisition of knowledge is not neces- 
sarily educational, unless such knowl- 
edge is properly assimilated and goes 
into strengthening and developing the 
mental perceptions. 

There is probably no profession or 
calling which demands a broader edu- 
cation than the business of life under- 
writing. It is no longer a question of 
mere salesmanship; important as that 
may be among the qualifications essen- 
tial to real success. The rapid expan- 
sion of life insurance within the past 
twenty years and its steadily increasing 
utilization as a protective measure to 
cover all kinds of contingencies arising 
from death and old age, call for a de- 
gree of expert service and advice from 
the agent, far greater than the un- 
educated life insurance man is able 
to supply. 

How Much Actuarial 
Required? 

The opportunities to the properly 
trained man for writing life insurance, 
therefore, have been vastly increased. 
Frequently I have been asked as to 
how much study of the actuarial side of 
the life insurance business is essential 
to the education of the man in the field. 
This is a difficult question to answer 
satisfactorily, since so much depends, 
not only upon the character and men- 
tality of the man himself, but also upon 
the field in which he is working. Of 
course, an intelligent knowledge of the 
actuarial principles underlying life in- 
surance is of great help to an agent, 
provided he does not allow this to make 
him too technical in talking to pros- 
pects. There are times when he will find 
this knowledge of prime importance in 
dealing with prospects who, being of a 
technical turn of mind, like to ask 
technical questions. As a general rule, 
however, a knowledge of the mathe- 
matical principles upon which policy 
reserves, premiums, mortalifv cost, and 
annuities are calculated is sufficient for 
all practical purposes. 

After having acquired this knowledge, 
a further study of actuarial science 
is not essential, except so far as the 
study of any science is a help in mental 
development. The part of his business, 
about which no life underwriter can 
know too much, is that which has to do 
with the make up and possibilities of 
the various policy contracts offered by 
his own and other insurance companies. 

The up-to-date policy contract is de- 
signed to meet and cover an almost 
unlimited number and variety of con- 
tingencies, and unless the agent is thor- 
oughly conversant with the various 
policy plans issued and the privileges, 
settlement options, and other benefits 
contained in these contracts, he cannot 
give proper or satisfactory service to 
his prospect. 

Service is an important factor in the 
work of the successful life insurance 
writer of today. In fact, the same may 
be said about any other line of business. 


Knowledge Is 





But it is particularly true of the life 
insurance business. 
The Market for Life Insurance 

Some one has said that life insur- 
ance is the only business for which 
there is no market. While this state- 
ment, like most generalizations, is open 
to dispute, it is true to the extent that 
the general public does not voluntarily 
seek life insurance. The few who do so 
are viewed with suspicion by the com- 
panies to which they apply for insur- 
ance. It is entirely up to the agent 
to initiate the proposition, and induce 
the prospect to accept it. In order to 
accomplish this result, the agent in 
most cases must sell himself first, so 
to speak. He must so impress the other 
party with his ability and knowledge 
of the subject, as to inspire confidence 
in his statements. This he'cannot suc- 
cessfully bring about, unless he has 
thoroughly equipped himself with the 
essential data upon which his proposi- 
tion is based. 

If it is a case of so-called “business 
insurance,” the agent must know the 
legal distinctions between corporations, 
co-partnerships, and the individually 
conducted business, and the laws relat- 
ing to creditors’ rights in insurance 
proceeds and cash values. He must 
have a clear understanding of the pro- 
visions of the tax laws and Revenue 
Department rulings regarding insurance 
premiums and policy proceeds, in order 
to save his prospect unnecessary taxa- 
tion. 

In the case of personal insurance, 
when the amount is appreciable, a 
knowledge of the Federal Bankruptcy 
Law and State Laws relating to the 
respective rights of widows and chil- 
dren as against creditors’ rights is es- 
sential to giving correct advice as to 
how the policy should be framed and 
the insurance carried. Here again it 
is very necessary for the agent to be 
familiar with the tax laws and Revenue 
Department decisions, in order that he 
may properly advise his prospect. 

All this demands a technical training 
on the part of the agent which can 
be obtained only by study and prepara- 
tion. 

The facilities for procuring accurate 
information on such technical points 
are increasing every day. Many of the 
publications, devoted to the insurance 
business, are specializing along these 
lines, while most of the life insurance 
companies issue bulletins and leaflets 
giving statistics and data of educational 
value to the agent in the field. Regu- 
lar courses of instruction are also avail- 
able in many of the colleges and uni- 
versities. Under such circumstances 
there is no valid excuse for any agent 
not thoroughly preparing himself for 
his work. 

What Wrong Advice Means 

I might cite many instances within 
my own knowledge, where wrong advice 
on the part of the agent has resulted 
in loss to a policyholder or to his 
beneficiaries. 

The following, however, is a striking 
example: Several years ago a man of 
considerable wealth took out life in- 
surance for $100,000 payable to his es- 
tate but retaining the right to name 
some other beneficiary. The agent who 
wrote the application neglected to aa- 
vise him that, by making the policy 
payable to his estate, the entire pro- 
ceeds of the policy, in the event of his 
death, would be taxed under the State 
Inheritance and Federal Estate tax 
laws, in accordance with the rate of 
taxation for his entire estate. Subse- 
quently the insured became aware of 
this fact and sought to avoid this con- 
tingency, by changing the beneficiary 
to his son-in-law, who was also his 


‘partner in business. 


On the advice of 
the same agent, he executed an absolute 
assignment of the policy to such son- 
in-law and died within two years there- 
after. Both the State and Federal gov- 
ernments claimed that, inasmuch as 
the decedent had died within two years 
of making an assignment of a part of 
his estate without adequate valuable 
consideration, this was a transfer in 
contemplation of death and therefore 
the proceeds must be included in his 
estate for tax purposes. This claim 
was sustained and the estate had to pay 
taxes amounting to 15% of the police 
proceeds. If the agent had been prop- 
erly informed, he would, in the first 
place, have advised the insured as to 
the results of making the insurance pay- 
able to the estate, and the latter wourr 
have named an individual beneficiary 
in the policy. In the next place, when 
consulted about changing the benefi- 
ciary, he would have advised that the 
insured should do so under the change 
of beneficiary privilege in the policy. 
and not by means of an assignment 
Had the former method been adopted, 
the entire proceeds would have been 
exempt from the state tax and $40,000 
of the $100,000 would have been exempt 
from the Federal tax, thereby saving 
the estate an appreciable amount in 
taxes. 

The growth, within a comparatively 
brief period, of State and Federal taxa- 
tion, and the consequent somewhat com- 
plicated provisions of our tax laws, 
while thev have added to the work of 
the up-to-date insurance man, have, av 
the same time, very widely extended 
his field of activity. 

It may truthfully be said that the 
conditions, created by Uncle Sam’s ven- 
ture in direct taxation, have opened 
an entirely new field to the life under- 
writer. The man of large means has 
become the best of prospects for the 
insurance solicitor who knows his busi- 
ness. Those of us who can look back 
over twenty years in the life insurance 
business, can testify to the fact that 
this was far from the case twenty years 
ago. The opportunities are now prac- 
tically unlimited for the properly 
trained agent. It requires, however, 
much more than a technical knowledge 
of the life insurance business to be 
able to make full use of these opportuni- 
ties. 

All-Around Knowledge 

The up-to-date agent must know a 
little about many kinds of business. To 
acquire this knowledge, he must read 
up on finance and commerce, so as to 
comprehend in a general way the prin- 
ciples and practices underlying the con- 
ducting of the particular business in 
which his prospect may be engaged. 

I know of an instance where this 
kind of knowledge enabled an agent 
to secure a very large amount of busi- 
ness insurance from a manufacturing 
corporation upon the life of its chief 
executive. While fully alive to the 
advantages of carrying the proposed in- 
surance, the concern balked at the pre- 
mium cost. The agent had made a 
careful study of the business carried 
on by the prospect and found that, 
among other things, it manufactured 
and sold a special article, of which it 
had, practically speaking, a monopoly. 
He, therefore, suggested that the con- 
cern make its customers pay for the 
proposed insurance, by adding one cent 
to the cost of manufacture of this par- 
ticular article. 

In other words, the agent must be 
capable of talking in the language his 
prospect best understands. Above all 
he should be able to arouse the in- 
terest of his prospect. To do this he 
must be interesting and not a bore. 


Ability to discuss intelligently any sub- 
ject likely to interest a prospect is an 
important part of the successful agent’s 
make up. Large applications are not 
always obtained by talking insurance 
exclusively. 

Much has been said and written about 
an effective method of “approach” in 
soliciting insurance, In view of the fact 
that the most successful life under- 
writers sell themselves first, it follows 
that any mode of approach is effective 
that favorably impresses the prospect 
with the personality of the agent. 

The development of one’s personality 
is largely a question of mentality, 
Some are born with a pleasing or at- 
tractive personality, but unless this 
gift is backed up with a well educated 
and alert mind, it is of very slight prac- 
tical use to the possessor in writing 
insurance, The self confidence, which 
knowledge of one’s business begets, is 
a strong factor in eliminating that tim- 
idity so prevalent with the new man in 
the field. The conviction that he has 
something worth while and interesting 
to propose to the person on whom he 
is calling, enables him to approach the 
latter with assurance and engage his 
attention from the beginning. If the 
agent has studied human nature in a 
practical way, he will be able to hit 
upon an effective line of approach in 
any given case. Stereotyped phrases, 
committed to memory and used indis- 
criminately, tend to deprive the speaker 
of all spontaneity and rarely produce 
the desired result. 

We hear a great deal about the psy- 
chology of selling. It is often too 
hastily assumed that the soliciting of 
life insurance and the selling of some 
commodity are governed by the same 
psychological principles. It is argued 
from this that a successful salesman in 
any other line of business must neces- 
sarily make a good life insurance solici- 
tor. This, however, does not work out 
in practice. I have known quite a-few 
mercantile salesmen who have failed 
to make a success at life insurance. Ags 
a matter of fact, their previous training 
has proved a handicap in their new 
business, rather than, an assistance, 
The reason for this lies in the funda- 
mentally differing nature of the life 
insurance business. So far as personal 
life insurance is concerned, the appeal 
is to the unselfish emotions of the cus- 
tomer. This has been said by many 
before me, but it cannot be repeated 
too frequently. One who has been 
trained in the art of appealing to the 
selfish desire of man to obtain a money 
gain or other advantage for himself, 
finds it difficult, at first, to adapt his 
method of procedure so as to appeal to 
an entirely different set of emotions. 
Of course, life insurance for business 
purposes is a selfish act, but there again 
the appeal differs from that used in 
selling a commodity, in that it is di- 
rected to the emotion of fear of loss. 
Take, for instance, the case of a busi- 
ness co-partnership. The agent must 
induce each partner to realize his finan- 
cial situation should his partner die 
prematurely without insurance for the 
benefit of the survivor. He must be 
made to visualize the probable financial 
loss to himself. by reason of the forced 
liquidation of the co-partnership assets. 
It is patent that something more than 
ordinary salesmanshin is required, to 
be successful in this kind of work. 

The space permitted to me will not 
allow a more extended discussion of 
this subject. It has been my purpose, 
in what I have written, to offer a few 
helpful suggestions as to the lines along 
which the man on the firing line in the 
life insurance business, should train 


himself in order to make good. 
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SOME EQUITABLE FACTS 


The Equitable has faithfully served the public for over sixty-two years. 
It is one of the largest and strongest financial organizations in the world. 


It is a great human welfare institution with a membership of nearly a 
million thrifty, far-sighted persons banded together for mutual protec- 
tion, whose combined insurance aggregates $2,817,970,732. 


Its assets are safely and profitably invested, and its large Surplus Re- 
serves guarantee its stability regardless of financial conditions. 


It paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries $83,678,764 in 1921. Its Total 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since organization total 
$1,458,653,991. 


In 1921 it paid 8,919 Domestic Death claims. Of these, 8,804 (or 98.7%) 
were paid within one day after receipt of due proof of death. 


Its Mortality Rate for the year 1921 was the lowest in the history of the 
Society. 


Its Refunds (Dividends) to Policyholders in 1921 were $18,745,639, and 
it has set aside $26,148,772 to pay the Refunds due in 1922. 


It was the first company to make policies incontestable after one year. 


It was the first company to demonstrate that a policy could be paid as 
promptly as a bank draft. 


It was the first company to insure large numbers of employes in a body 
on the Group Insurance plan, with scientific medical inspection substi- 
tuted for personal medical examination. 


It has devised the Home Purchase Plan of insurance whereby a man of 
moderate means can own his own home and pay for it conveniently 
whether he lives or dies. 


It has developed a programme for the education and training of its 
agents in the principles of life insurance and in modern salesmanship. 


It maintains at its Home Office an Inheritance Tax and Business Insur- 
ance Bureau for the benefit of the insuring public. 


Its policies are liberal, clear and comprehensive, readily adaptable to 
the diversified needs of the insuring public. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
7 pees New York 

. DAY, President 
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The Function of the Agency Periodicals Published by Life Insurance Companies 





An Outline of Their Proper Field, and Suggestions on the Way to Cover It for the Mutual Benefit of 


the Companies and Their Army of Representatives 





By WILLIS HATFIELD HAZARD, Ph.D., Editor, “New England Pilot” 


If you will allow me to air a bit of 
Latin, I shall take for the text of my 
brief essay four familiar copy-book 
words: 

Quot homines, tot sententiae. 
Freely interpreted: There are just as 
many different opinions in the world 
as there are men; or as we say in 
common speech, many men, many 
minds. 

No two men think alike, what one 
admires another dislikes; what one ac- 
cepts, another rejects; what is one 
man’s meat is another’s poison. Opin- 
ion is truth filtered through the moods, 
the dispositions, the experiences and 
the blood of those who hold it. 

And a mighty good thing it is, too, 
that men do not think alike. If we 
all agreed, what a monotony life would 
be. The free expression of opinion is 
the safety-valve, and often the motive- 
power of both business and society. 

An Admirable Truth 

A recent writer has expressed this 
truth admirably in the following para- 
graph: 

“In the grim battles of competitive 
business, what a calamity it would be 
for most consumers if the ambitions of 
the manufacturers who supplied their 
needs could actually be realized! Only 
one kind of breakfast food, only one 
kind of cigarette, only one kind of un- 
derwear, only one kind of roof. But 
consumers are not going to let the 
world become quite so dreary as that. 
Some people may like strawberries bet- 
ter than apples, but they will not cease 
to eat apples for that reason. So long 
as women set out more than one kind 
of bower in their gardens, and men 
occasionally vary the game by making 
the one-eyed jack wild, there will be 
different kinds of newspapers, different 
kinds of furniture, and different kinds 
of lip-sticks.” 

But the fact that men hold different 
opinions on the same subject is not 
of supreme importance. The really 
significant fact is this: opinions are in 
large part the reflection of profoundly 
different interests. These in the last 
analysis are the controlling forces. 

I read the daily newspaper—some of 
it I read with care and even avidity, 
some with slight attention, much of it 
I look at seldom. Yet the departments 
that do not interest me are the very 
centers of interest to thousands of 
others, and the parts that give what 
I find to be the big news, these same 
readers barely glance at. Our interests 
are as diverse as the news itself—~ 
gathered from all the world and cover- 
ing every conceivable side of life. 

Now, the striking difference between 
the daily newspaper and the company 
journal is that the first covers the 
whole current of the life of men, while 
the second is concerned with just one 
subject—life insurance. Yet here 
again we have diversity of interest, 
and therefore of opinion. Life insur- 
ance by itself forms an immense field. 
It has prob'ems that relate to execu- 
tive management, to finance, to actu- 
arial science, to medical science, to 
Statistical science, to agency manage- 
ment and to agency work. Great dif- 
ferences of opinion exist side by sida 
on all these subjects. No single pub- 
lication could hope to cover them ade- 
quately, and none does. 

Of course, the general insurance 
press is looked to for information on 
all these topics. But a company pert 
Odical is confined to a single field. It 
is first and foremost an agency jour- 


nal. It must eliminate most of the 
other important areas of life insurance 
activity from its outlook. Hence, no 
matter how well edited it may be, it 
can never command the wide interest 
that the professional paper has as a 
matter of right and without question. 

And yet even here, no two men agree 
on some of the very fundamentals of 
agency work. A symposium of opinion 
on any one problem would show (and 
often has shown) almost as many dif- 
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ferences as men. These differences are 
not only unavoidable, but enormously 
beneficial. If all agents thought alike, 
it would mean that all were alike ia 
temperament and_ character. This 
would give us a very one-sided, rigid, 
low-powered agency force, inadequate 
to the task of meeting and conquering 
the trying difficulties that agents do 
meet and do conquer daily. 

Five-fold Problems 

The company agency journal, then, 
is narrowed down to a field that, while 
small by comparison with the whole 
subject, is, nevertheless, very extensive 
and susceptible of a magnificent de- 
velopment. It is the vital function of 
the company paper to contribute to 
this development to the fullest extent 
of its circu'ation in the life insurance 
world. . 

Here again comes the problem of 
differences among its readers; these 
are five-fold: (a) differences in ability; 
(b) in education; (c) in territory; (d) 
in agency leadership; (e) and in the 
company with which the agency is as- 
sociated, as compared with other com- 
panies. 

It is not necessary to go over these 
in detail, because everybody can see 
at a glance, from this five-fold division, 
how marked may be the difference be- 
tween men even in this one compara- 
tively small field of action. For, it is 
small, since it contains less than 100,000 
active agents out of 106 millions— 
about one to 1,200, or even 1,500 of the 
ponulation. 

Having delimited the field that the 
company journal really can cover, what 
about its editorial policy? Here again 
we tread a dangerous ground, where 
every man not only has a right to his 
own opinion, but has plenty of reasons 


to justify it. Nevertheless, as with 
agency work itself, there are certain 
broad lines of editorial control that 
are fairly well marked: 

Human Interest 

First. Human Interest. The journal 
must be personal, not impersonal; teem- 
ing with facts not theories; its tone 
must be definite and specific, not gen- 
eralizing nor speculative. It must re- 
late the experiences of people and ex- 
Plain their meaning in the terms of 
agency work; it must hold up the ex- 
ample of what others have done in this 
field as the strongest possible incen- 
tive to a similar accomplishment by 
its readers. it must remember that 
agents are like men everywhere, with 
the same feelings and sentiments and 
hopes and ambitions. There are the 
heartstrings on which the editor is to 
play. From these he is to draw the 
life-harmonies that make for the de- 
velopment of the sort of agents that 
his company wants its men to become. 

A year or so ago, in commending the 
first number of a new company journal, 
“The Adjuster” of San Francisco used 
these words—words that could have 
come from no mind less sagacious and 
original than Editor Carey’s: 

“There is a noticeable absence of the 
“‘Whoop-er-up-hurrah’ stuff in this issue. 
On the contrary, the agency force is 
addressed as a group of at least quasi- 
intelligent business men, and they will 
doubtless appreciate this. Most editors 
of company organs approach an agency 
force with the tactics of a herder of 
jackass rabbits or the teacher of a 
kindergarten school for defective juve- 
niles, Indeed, this method is the most 
striking characteristic of that peculiar 
sphere of literary endeavor.” 

Man is “the great big thing upon the 
earth’—a living encyclopedia of acts 
and facts and thoughts, “Noble in rea- 
son; infinite in faculties; in form and 
moving, how express and admirable; 
in action, how like an angel; in appre- 
hension, how like a god; the beauty 
of the world; the paragon of animals!” 
Shakespeare never wrote anything more 
truly descriptive of his lofty subject 
than these words. The proper study 
of mankind is man; we can go even 
further and say that he is the only sub- 
ject of study that has vital interest 
to the great majority of us. 

; Now, if ali this ig true, the agency 
journal must keep human _ interest 
squarely at the very forefront. This 
is the touch-stone of its success. 
Personalities 

Second, But it is equally true that 
piffle—trifling little personalities, weak 
anecdotes and dull jokes, the small 
patters of small matters, are out of 
place in an agency journal. The con- 
Stant aim of such a publication should 
be to elevate, to edify in a sensible 
way, to broaden the view, enlarge the 
horizon and open a wider vision to its 
readers. It should present them with 
really constructive ideas on the scope 
and significance of their work. This 
may sound like a dry program; it is 
not, for it is full of the things that 
help men to see that their work is 
vastly worth while, notwithstanding its 
natural difficulties and occasional dis- 
agreeab'e features. Of course, com- 
petitive material is not only of no im- 
portance in this connection, but a posi- 
tive defilement of the esprit de corps 
of the business as a whole. 

The subject, however, should be set 
forth not so much in impersonal gen- 
eralizations as by the “case-method,” 
the method that Professor Louis Agassiz, 


of Harvard, introduced into the study 
of zoology, which Dean Langdell, of 
the Law School, applied with equal suc- 
cess to the study of law, the same 
method that is now increasingly em- 
ployed in the Graduate School of Busl- 
ness Administration, as the best means 
of inculcating sound business princl- 
ples. This now famous “case-method” 
may be considered as the foundation 
stone of the teaching that has given 
such renown and brilliance to the Har- 
vard University of our day, as a whole. 
Its introduction marked the beginning 
of that nation-wide popularity of the 
schoos of physical science, law and 
business that put them in the front 
ranks. 

Here, again, as in the first section, 
it is the human-interest idea, but this 
time used to illustrate principles, not 
practices. You can show a man the 
meaning of a principle or a law with 
one appropriate illustration, clothed 
upon a human figure, and do it better, 
in about a quarter of the time that you 
need to explain the same idea in ab- 
stract terms. Everybody is learning the 
truth of this pedagogical fact, and it 
bids fair pretty nearly to revolutionize 
education. It is a wonderful discovery, 
and in fact, it may be said to have fur- 
nished the foundation for the modern 
“behaviorist” psychology, a term which 
means just the same thing, viewed from 
a different standpoint. 

Readability 

Third. An agency journal must be 
extremely readable, written in a simple, 
direct style, without literary flourishes 
or garnishings, free from recondite allu- 
sions or the heavy artillery of ponder- 
ous language. It should sparkle with 
humor, and yet plead its cause with 
earnestness and even at times with elo- 
quence. 

“How forcible are right words!” Yes, 
they are, for they are the only means 
we have of conveying thought. “Right” 
words are the hardest to find, yet the 
quickest with which to clothe and give 
life to the idea we want to express. 
They are chosen only through study and 
care and after much search. The safest 
words are those which bring us most 
directly to facts. But such words repay 
all effort. A good style, flowing but 
forcible, easily read, instantly grasped— 
such a style is the first essential to mak- 
ing the journal popular. 

And this last statement brings me to 
one of the most difficult features in edit- 
ing a company publication. How shall 
we get it read? A certain percentage 
of those to whom it is sent will absorb 
each number from cover to cover; but 
another group will pay scant attention 
to it. This need be no reflection on the 
journal, for the very agents who ignore 
it are just the men who seldom read 
anything. 

Salesmen as a group are character- 
ized by this failing to a noticeable de- 
gree. Their work involves personal con- 
tact and the word-of-mouth negotiation. 
Little is written by either party to the 
transaction. The spoken, not the print- 
ed word, welds the union of minds. 

This is a well-known characteristic 
of the agency system, and if it be a 
weakness, it is inherent. The only way 
to meet it is to make the journal as rich 
and interesting as possible, so that if 
the non-reader should be beguiled into 
following the example of his brother 
who does read, he will find himself so 
well repaid that he will repeat the ex- 
periment month by month. We can’t 
force men to read, but we can make it 
so pleasant and profitable for them to 

(Continued on page 71) 
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His Objections—Y our Answers 


We can’t afford Group Insurance. 

Group Insurance costs from 3% to 4 cents per 
day per employee, about 25 cents a week, $12 a year, 
1 per cent of the payroll. 

Group Insurance doesn’t cost anything. It pays 
for itself. In that respect it is like a labor-saving 
machine. It is profitable to you, to employees, and 
to consumers. It is paid for by increased production 
induced by the increased loyalty and morale it in- 
stills in employees. 

Group Insurance is the lowest-priced life insur- 
ance obtainable. It is insurance stripped of all in- 
vestment or saving features. Consequently it can be 
bought at a price that is attractive and economically 
surprising. 

Group Insurance in The Travelers is offered at 
guaranteed low rates. 

Group Insurance igs designed for prosperous times; business 
is slack now. 

Your employees need insurance more when 
jobs are scarce. It is much harder for the 
widow who must support herself and her 
family as an unskilled worker to find ‘ 
a job when jobs are few. 

Group Insurance is not a boom- 
time proposition. The Travelers has 
a greater volume of Group Insurance 
in force today than ever before. } 
Your Insurance Companies charge too much. if 

It is a fact, not open to contro- | 
versy, that the overhead, manufac- 
turing, and selling percentages are 
Jower in insurance than in many lines 
of business supplying food, clothing, 
and shelter to the people. 

Group Insurance would just entail another 
charge to pass on to the consumer. 

It is not necessary to pass it on. Group 
Insurance tends to reduce, rather than  in- 
crease, costs of manufacturing, handling, and 
selling. 

Companies that have taken Group Insurance have 
not found it necessary either to increase prices, 
reduce dividends, or cut wages. 

Group Insurance may appeal to the idcalists and uplifters, 
but I am a practical business man. 

The lists (which I have been showing you) of 
employers who carry Group Insurance are not lists 
of theorists but of successful and therefore practi- 
cal business corporations. 

When business failures were at their highest 
point, The Travelers lost practically no group in- 
surance business through the failure of policyhold- 
ers. It is the practical business men who buy 
Group Insurance. ; 

Group Insurance is practical. It is a simple, 
workable, effective method of rewarding fidelity, 
loyalty, and service. Rewards pay. 

Group Insurance is just another scheme to sell more insurance. 

Group insurance was not the invention of an in- 
surance man. Employers themselves conceived the 
idea. Several of them approached a number of the 
larger insurance companies, including The Trav- 
elers, about a dozen years ago. Various methods 
were tried out. Now “Group” is no longer an ex- 
periment. It is on a solid foundation, because it 
has satisfied employers, employees, and insurance 
companies. ; 

If Group Insurance were just a scheme it would 
not have grown as rapidly, to as large and perma- 
nent proportions as it has. Over 6,000 employers 
carry a billion and a half of group life insurance for 
the benefit of two million employees and their four 
million dependents. 

If Group Insurance were just a scheme, it would 

have fallen of its own weight in the period of busi- 
ness readjustment; but the number of employers 
carrying Group Insurance increased in 1921 instead 
of decreasing. 
Group Insurance is all right in big concerns where the boss 
does not know the workers and they don’t know him, but we 
don’t need it. I know every employee by name and every 
one knows me. 

That spirit of acquaintance and friendship is fine, 
of course, but Group Insurance is a substantial 
expression of your friendship for the men. 

Forty-three per cent of Travelers group policies 
are on companies with less than 100 employees; 34 
per cent on groups ranging from 100 to 250 em- 
ployees; 13 per cent on groups ranging from 250 
to 500. That is 90 per cent on groups of less than 
500—and 10 per cent on bigger groups. 

We can get all the help we want. We don’t need the induce- 
ment of free insurance. 


Ways in which employers sometimes 
express resistance to the Group Insur- 


ance idea, and the replies that batter 


down the barriers. 


That is true now, but will it always be true? 
Won’t Group Insurance help to make your assertion 
permanently correct? 

Group Insurance should not be regarded as an 
inducement to attract good workers, although it 
undoubtedly is. It should be looked on as a measure 
of justice and fairness. 











If vou wait about buying Group Insurance til] the 
next labor shortage is upon you, will its purchase 
at that time make it as serviceable to you as its 
purchase now when the workers realize that you 
do not have to give free insurance? ; 

We would have to hire a clerk to handle the details. 
The Travelers employs hundreds of clerks in its 


Home Office handling the details for its Group 
policyholders. All you need to do is to furnish a 
little data, such as name, address, age, and length 
of service of each employee, and notify The Travel- 
ers in case of death. The Company handles the 
details. 

Our employees are not dissatisfied. 

That is because you treat them fairly and square- 
ly and do a little more for them than you need to. 
I wouldn’t suggest Group Insurance to you if I 
didn’t think that a practical, thoroughly tested, and 
highly successful means of doing something for 
those who work for you would appeal to you. I 
felt sure when I planned to call on you that all I 
needed to do was demonstrate that Group Insurance 
was a smoothly-running device that would deliver 
100 cents’ worth of benefit to your employees and 
their families for every dollar that you put into it. 
Employees would rather buy their own Insurance. 

That may be true of a few but do you realize that 
many of the people you employ can’t buy insurance 
individually? You are the only person in the world 
who can buy insurance for them. 

Life insurance, in the eyes of the average man, 
is a future, not an immediate need. Men satisfy 
their immediate needs first. Insurance is neglected. 
You would be surprised if you took a census of 
your employees and found out how many have no 
insurance, though nearly every one will admit he 
should have some, or should have more than he has. 

According to the 1919 report of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, 30 per cent of the em- 
ployees of members of that organization have 


You will find in the home offices and branches of The 

Travelers men who will answer other objections that 

might be raised—men who will help make the sale, if 
you say the word, 


neither life insurance, funds, or real property when 
they die. To the families of such workers Group 
Insurance money is a life-raft. To others it is a 
great help, for few if any of the workers in the 
remaining 70 per cent have sufficient insurance, 
savings, and property to provide ordinary comforts. 

No individual employee can buy life insurance 
at as low a rate as you can obtain it for him. Under 
a group policy you can buy protection at one-fourth 
the cost at which the employee can buy it on the 
weekly-premium plan. ; 

The employees will forget all about it within a week after we 
give them their Insurance. 

There are many things that will keep it fresh in 
their minds and keep them appreciative. 

When a death occurs and a Travelers representa- 
tive appears on the job within a few hours after 
you have notified the Company, and he issues a 
draft for the Group Insurance before any other 
insurance is paid and even before the funeral, 
the boss who bought the insurance and bought 
a kind that paid so promptly will be the talk 
of the working force. 

The Travelers will provide you with 
perpetual calendars to hang up about 
the plant that carry this message in 
big letters: “Today and Every Day 
Our Lives are Insured in The Trav- 
elers because We are Kmployed 
Here.” 

You will be supplied with small 
cards, beautifully printed and _ pro- 
perly worded, for enclosure in pay 
envelopes. These will periodically re- 
mind the employees of the insurance. 

Wives don’t forget such things as 
insurance and they will keep their 
husbands’ appreciation alive. 

Safety and hygiene literature is constantly 
coming from the printshop of The Travelers, 
and you will be supplied with sufficient quantities for 
distribution among employees. 

At Christmas time you will be supplied with ex- 
quis:te greeting cards that announce that you are 
continuing the insurance. 

‘the. amount of each worker’s insurance is deter- 
mined by the length of time he has been in your 
employ. As he adds another year his insurance 
automatically increases and your notice to him that 
it has increased enlarges his appreciation of what 
you are doing for him. 

It is not at all unlikely that some employee will 
become permanently totally disabled and receive an 
income from his life policy under the clause so pro- 
viding. On February 1st, 1922, there were 184 
Group certificate-holders drawing such income. 
There are 61 others who have benefited by the 
clause. Some of these received their insurance in 
a lump sum because the employer and employee 
both felt that the lump sum would be of greater 
service than the monthly income. 

I don’t believe my employees would care for Insurance. 

Nearly every American does like insurance. Forty 
million Americans are now carrying some form of 
old-line life insurance, to say nothing of the other 
millions who carry fraternal insurance. 

The employees of the Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois, which supplies electricity and gas 
to a large number of cities, asked their employees 
whether they would like Group Insurance or the 
usual Christmas turkey and basket in 1920. The 
vote stood three to one for Group Insurance. 

Wages were reduced by a New Jersey oil company. The 
employees agreed to accept the reduction provided the em- 


ployer would give Group Insurance and make certain changes 
in working conditions. 

If you could see the large number of employees, especially 
foreign-born workers, who frame their Group Insurance cer- 
tificates and hang them in the parlor you would not question 
the extent to which the insurance is appreciated. 

Very frequently after Group Insurance is announced the 
employees, especially if they have a social organization, send 


a memorial of thanks and appreciation to the employer. 


_ Companies that have given Group Insurance are invariably 
impressed by the concern which employees display in seeing 
that they are credited with increases in their insurance as 
they become entitled to increased amounts. 

Companies like the American Woolen Company, with 40,000 
employees insured under a Travelers Group Policy, reczive 
hundreds of pathetically appreciative letters from families of 
deceased employees, thanking the corporation for the gener- 
cus check in time of trouble. 


My Employees Are Mostly Women. 
Self-supporting women need and appreciate life insurance. 
as is evidenced by the constantly increasing volume of old 
line life insurance which is being sold to women. Many of 
the women in your factory have dependent parents; some 
are probably widows working to support their children. They 
need life insurance ag much as any man. 


_ (See Protection, Jan. 18, 1922, for list of concerns employ- 
ing chiefly women. Use this list to answer this objection.) 
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Group Insurance 





Group’s Origin, Definition, Benefits, 





Costs, Relationships and Needs 


By B. A, Page, Vice-President, Travelers 


Life insurance made big strides the 
past four or five years. It is not only 
better and more favorably known to- 
day, but it is sold more than ever be- 
fore with an intelligent regard for the 
individual needs of the purchaser. 

The educated salesman of life insur- 
ance occupies the same position with 
his prospect as does the professional 
diagnostician of disease or the highly 
trained salesman of securities. Busi- 
ness insurance, insurance to meet es- 
tates taxes, insurance to provide ade- 
quate incomes for individual members 
of the family, are phases of life insur- 
ance which the present-day salesman 
must be thoroughly prepared to discuss. 

Insurance of lives in a group is one 
of the latest and most beneficent appli- 
cations of the principles of life insur- 
ance. The same kind of investigation 
and study given the needs of the indi- 
vidual and of the partnership or cor- 
poration for personal or business insur- 
ance must be made of the needs of the 
employer in prescribing group insur- 
ance, and if in the past, salesmen of 
group insurance, under the stress of 
abnormal conditions, used arguments 
which never did constitute the real 
raison d’etre of group insurance, rea- 
sons which no longer obtain in a uni- 
versal way, it is high time they were 
back on more solid ground. 

How Groups Originated 

Group life insurance originated—not 
from the desire of the employees to 
obtain insurance, but from the desire 
of the employer to furnish his em- 
ployees with life insurance protection 
which a large proportion of them could 
not or would not purchase through reg- 
ular channels. The persistency with 
which this plan of insurance has con- 
tinued to grow during the unsettled 
times of the past two years, is an indi- 
cation of the great value which em- 
ployers place upon it. Because it ful- 
fills a moral obligation which every em- 
ployer of labor owes to the families of 
his persistent and faithful employees, 
it will continue to grow in favor. It is 
right and just. It deserves the hearty 
support of all persons whose privilege 
and duty it is to educate the public to 
the need of more life insurance because 
it is becoming more and more apparent 
that group insurance—far from compet- 
ing with regular life insurance—is the 
means of educating great numbers of 
individuals to the need of purchasing 
more adequate insurance protection 
upon their lives through the issuance 
of individual policies. 

For the benefit of those who have 
given group life insurance little con- 
sideration in the past and who are in- 
terested in the fundamentals, a few de- 
tails follow: 

Definition 

Group life insurance is employees’ 
life insurance paid for by the employer 
or by the employer and employees 
jointly. If the premium is paid entirely 
by the employer, all his employees or 
all of any class or classes determined 
by conditions pertaining to the employ- 
ment, must be covered. If the premium 
is paid by the employer and employees 
jointly, not less than 75% of all of the 
employees or of all those in the eligible 
class or classes must be covered. The 
minimum number of employees who can 
be covered under either plan is fifty. 

Insurance Plan or Formula 
The amount of insurance for which 


each employee is covered must be based 
upon some general plan or formula 
which eliminates individual selection on 
the part of either the employer or the 
employee. The plan may provide the 
same flat amount for all employees, or 
amounts based upon the wage or salary 
of each employee, or amounts based 
upon length of service. Experience has 
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shown that the latter plan is the most 
satisfactory—especially if credit is 
given when the contract is made effec- 
tive for service rendered prior to the 
effective date—thus rewarding the old 
employee for his loyalty and serving as 
an incentive to the new employee to 
remain continuously at work, The fol- 
lowing is a typical service schedule: 


$500 after 3 months of service 


750 “ 1 year i - 
1000 “ 2years “ = 
1100 “ 3 “ “ “ 
1200 oe 4 o “e Li 
1300 “oe 5 “e id Lt) 
ae St ee 
1500 “ a “ “ “ 


Officials and high-salaried employees 
may form a special class under the 
schedule of insurance and be covered 
for a flat amount of insurance in excess 
of that determined by their period of 
service according to the schedule. This 
flat amount of insurance cannot exceed 
two and one-half times the average 
amount of insurance per employee in 
the group, excluding such class (the re- 
sult taken to the next higher multiple 
of $500). For example: if the average 
insurance per employee, excluding the 
executives, under the above schedule 
is $1100 the executives could be cov- 
ered for $3000. The minimum amount 
of insurance for any employee under 
any plan is $500; the maximum is $5000. 

Payment of Benefits 

The insurance is payable, not only 
at death, but in the event of permanent 
total disability occurring before the em- 
ployee reaches the age of sixty. The 
permanent total disability benefit is 
generally payable in installments over 
a period of years, the employer choos- 
ing the frequency and period; the death 
benefit is payable in one sum or in 
similar installments at the option of the 


employer. Amongst daily wage earners 
it is especially important that when the 
death of an employee occurs there be 
prompt payment ot the insurance 
money. Arrangements have been made 
so that in most cases, regardless of the 
location ot the insured employee, the 
death benefit can be placed in the 
hands of the employer tor delivery to 
the beneficiary within forty-eight hours 
after notice of death is given to the 
company’s representative. 
Employees Covered 

In general, only active employees are 
covered upon the effective date of the 
group policy, but with this exception 
ue coverage is without restriction as 
to age, sex, occupation and physical 
condition, It is usual and desiraple to 
require that employees complete a cer- 
lum period o1 service such as three or 
six months beiore being insured in or- 
der to eliminate the coverage of the 
undesirable class of “floaters.” 

Medical Examination 

There is no medical examination ex- 
cept in the states of Georgia and Okia- 
homa, where the law requires a medical 
inspection of each insured employee. 

Certificate of Insurance 

A certificate is issued by the insur- 
ance company through the employer to 
each insured employee showing the 
hame of the employee, the name of his 
beneficiary, the amount of insurance at 
the effective date of the group policy, 
together with the schedule of insurance 
by which the increasing insurance on 
the life of the employee is determined. 
It also contains copies of the conver- 
sion privilege in event of termination 
of employment and of the permanent 
total disability benefit as provided for 
in the master policy issued to the em- 
ployer. 

When Insurance Begins and Ends 

The insurance on any employee be- 
comes automatically effective when he 
completes the required length of ser- 
vice. His insurance terminates when 
he leaves the service of the employer 
or is dismissed therefrom. In the latter 
event, the employee has the opportun- 
ity to apply within thirty-one days for 
an individual life or endowment policy, 
without medical examination, on any 
one of the forms customarily issued by 
the company at his attained age. The 
employer has the option of continuing 
the insurance under the group policy on 
employees who are temporarily laid off 
or given leave of absence, 

Cost 

Group life insurance is written almost 
entirely on the yearly renewable term 
form because this is the lowest priced 
and most practical form for the em- 
ployer to buy. It requires him to pay 
only the pure insurance cost, stripped 
of all investments or savings features. 
The total cost of a group life policy is 
determined by adding up the individual 
premiums for each employee at his age 
attained, nearest birthday, and for the 
amount of insurance for which he is 
covered. A fair estimate of this cost is 
$10 per $1000 of insurance in the aver- 
age group which falls in the standard 
or non-hazardous class. <A_ pro-rated 
premium is charged or refunded for ad- 
ditions to or cancellations from the 
policy during any policy year. A re- 
calculation of the ages attained and the 
amounts of insurance is made once a 
year on the renewal date of the policy. 

Extra Premiums 

In certain industries or lines of em- 

ployment where there is excess occupa- 


tional disease or excess accidental 
death hazard, a higher rate schedule 
than the standard rate schedule is 
charged. This extra premium charge 
varies trom $1 to $5 per $1000 of insur- 
ance at each age, depending on the 
average excess hazard in the whole 
risk, and is applied to each employee 
in the group irrespective of the hazards 
of his particular occupation. 


Registration of Employees 

The work of taking the census of em- 
ployees insured, keeping the insurance 
records up-to-date, issuing certificates, 
computing premiums and other details, 
are performed by a staff of trained ex- 
perts. This record keeping system has 
been developed to such a point of sim- 
plicity that it requires only a nominal 
amount of work on the part of the em- 
ployer’s office force. 

Industrial Relations, Safety Service, 
Sanitation Service 

A corps of experts in these lines is 
maintained to give advice and service 
to group assured who wish to avail 
themselves of the facilities which an 
organization of trained men can best 
furnish. Practical books on hygiene, 
shop sanitation, installation of safety 
devices, elimination of dangerous condi- 
tions, formation of safety organizations 
of employees, establishment of hos- 
pitals, first-aid rooms, ete., are offered 
free to group assured. Health talks 
and sanitary inspections are made as 
required. 

In the year 1921 the six leading com- 
panies writing group life insurance paid 
death claims totalling $10,535,159. We 
may easily visualize the great amount 
of good which was accomplished and 
the amount of want which was relieved 
by the prompt payment of these bene- 
fits—and all at a cost to the employer 
not in excess of three or four cents per 
employee per day. 

Meets Long-Felt Want 

The employer of labor must agree 
that group insurance meets a long-felt 
want, and is, therefore, an economic 
good; that without suggestion of the 
element of charity it provides for his 
employees’ families who are left bereft; 
that by purchasing this insurance and 
furnishing each employee with a certifi- 
cate which states the protection afford- 
ed him under the group policy and how 
much additional protection will be 
added as his term of service increases, 
he will establish a bond of friendship 
which extends out into the family; that 
insuring all employees without discrimi- 
nation as to age or physical condition 
with the largest protection for those 
who have served longest, is a splendid- 
ly fair proposition. 

Any inducement to the employee to 
persist in his employment must of 
necessity help the problem of labor 
overturn. It brings about a better feel- 
ing between the family of the employee 
and the employer. Who would gainsay 
the tremendous influence which a wife 
exerts on the affairs of her husband? 
Group insurance takes care of the chil- 
dren and keeps them from want during 
the period of readjustment following 
the employee’s death. What man is 
there so low in the social scale that he 
will not appreciate something which, 
after he has gone, will benefit his chil- 
dren? It provides for premature total 
and permanent disability—what work- 
ing man is there who does not fear the 
consequences of inability to work be- 
cause of physical or mental breakdown? 
It rewards fidelity and length of service. 
Is any man in a position so high that 
he does not welcome appreciation prac- 
tically conferred? It carries with it 
safety and hygiene literature—practical .- 
talks on these subjects. What better 


way to carry on the work of American- 
ization in a plant employing much labor 
of foreign birth, than to provide the 
means by which employees will become 
acquainted with modern hygienic stand- 
ards of living. 

Sociological reports from our great 
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The Insurance Research and Review Service offers 
you organized knowledge—to fit your exact needs; 
staff of 20 persons; eight years of experience. 


HOME OFFICE OFFICALS 
Most of the well-known companies 
have been members of the Service for 
years; so details under this head are 
not necessary. 


AGENCY MANAGERS 

Hundreds of agents in the United 
States, Canada and foreign countries 
are members of the News-Review and 
Agency Building Service. It saves 
them time, gives them what they can 
get in no other way and enables them 
to plan for results along definite lines. 


‘the Service consists of about 16 
typed pages each week that give all 
the jite insurance news points trom 
everywhere, reduced to tacts and 
ciassiuled by subjects. And each 
month there is a special jacketed 
section of “Agents’ Fians” hued full 
ol selling plans for the ayents, a sec- 
tion on the “Big Provlems,”’ such as 
securing and training agents, adver- 
tising, and office management, and 
an issue of the “Satesman’s Service 
News,” the field laboratory news- 
paper, full of facts for use with 
agents. 


Vertical file guides with printed tabs 
that corresponu With the Ciasslicalions 
on tne pervice sheetS are Lurnisned 
each memver. When the current vaiue 
trom the Service has been avsorved, 
and the points put to work, the sneecs, 
fied behind the guides, are an encycio- 
peda always up-to-date—the answer 
to every question at the fingers’ ends 
ol each Member, 


This complete Service for Agency 
Managers and targe producers is tur- 
nished at a net tee of two dollars a 
month, Memberships are not required 
lor any delhnite period, any member 
may discontinue whenever he feeis that 
he can attord to be without this sys- 
tem of organized knowledge that keeps 
him up-to-uate and enables him to plan 
intelligentiy in the face of facts. 


PERSONAL PRODUCERS 


The Salesman’s Service Course has 
been in operation nearly three years. 
it 1s a decided success. It enables an 
agent to take a complete Course at 
home, lt puts the work on a high piane 
of service and profit. 


The Course covers the whole 
ground, it is divided into three 
parts—Lhe ‘theory and VWractice of 
Lite Insurance — Lite Insurance 
Salesmanship—Personal Service. 


The study requires an hour a day 
and 1s lascimating because it 1s on 
points and sales pians that can be 
used the next day to Make money. 


As soon as an agent enrolls he is 
assigned an experienced Secretary who 
1ooks alter his interests, a (Question- 
naire Secretary goes over his question- 
naires with him until they graue 1UuU% 
and the Wirector and Supervisor an- 
alyze, check and study his uauy reports 
on the basis of service that 18 personal 
to each memper tor the entire period. 
‘she persona service 1s so personal and 
SO Valuabie that at present 1U agents 
who have completea the Course are 
continuing to purchase the Lfersonal 
dervice. ; 

The Course, because it is personal 
to each agent, will enabie new agent 
or seasoned producer, in city or 
country, to master the work in such 
a way that his success 1s iimited 
only vy his Native ability and the 
degree of his earnestness. 


The benefits begin at once—in many 
cases, the first week. ‘lhe records to 
date on all the agents in the January 
Group who have reported in full dur- 
ing the past six months show an aver- 
age net gain in paid-for of 54.43% 
over their previous business. You can 
easily figure what that would mean to 
you. 


The fee of one hundred dollars cov- 
ers everything and may be split into 
fifteen dollars with enrollment and 
seventeen dollars a month. ‘the whole 
fee will be returned at the end of the 
_— to any agent who is not satis- 
fied. 


Check and Mail Coupon 


DESK SETS 


Agents who have been members of 
the Service from the start have re- 
ceived everything gathered and their 
files are kept up-to-date by the cur- 
rent service, week by week. 


New members may secure the Sales 
Points for Agents that have been gath- 
ered and sent to members during the 
past eight years. ‘Lhese points, grouped 
by subjects, covering avout ovv typed 
pages, have been assembied in a con- 
venient Desk Set—in a green box with 
hinged lid and vertical tue guides—all 
the sales points along all sales lines 
from “How to Plan” to “How to Sell 
inheritance ‘lax Insurance.” 


The Desk Set of Sales Points for 
Agents is kept up-to-date, month by 
month, through the Sales Points 
published each month in “Agents’ 
Pians.” ‘the “Vesk Set” and “Agents’ 
Plans” for a year sell for $s6—on 
terms of six doilars a month. 


Or the “Desk Set” may be had in 
conjunction with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Weekly News-Review 
and Agency Building Service for 
Agency Managers for $54—on terms 
ot six dollars a month. ‘Lhe set may 
be returned and subscription can- 
celled it not satisfactory to you. 


The material in the “Desk Set” is a 
part of the material in the “Sales- 
man’s Service Course’; agents who 
purchase the “Desk Set” receive a 
credit of thirty dollars on the Com- 
plete Course, good whenever they are 
ready to enroll. 


The Insurance Research and Review 
Service offers you the service you 
need to meet your exact requirements. 
If you will check the coupon below to 
meet your wishes, you will be under 
no obligations of any kind if the ser- 
vice you ask for is not satisfactory to 
you. On this basis, we invite you to 
send the coupon at once. 


The Insurance Research & Review Service 
R & RK I loor—Holliday Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Please enter order for the Weekly News-Review and ‘a 
Agency Building Service on trial at two dollars a month. 


‘oa Please send Desk Set at once and Weekly News-Review 
and Agency Building Service for one year at $54.00— 
payable $6.00 herewith and $6.00 a month—subject to 


approval, [] 
‘ea Please send Desk Set at once and “Agents’ Plans” for 

one year at $36.00—payable $6.00 herewith and $6.00 a 

month—subject to approval. 


| 





Please enroll me for the Salesman’s Service Course of 6 
months at the net fee of $100—payable $15 herewith and 
$17 a month—with the understanding that the fee covers 
everything and will be refunded at the end of the Course 
if I am not satisfied. 


Please send additional details on Salesman’s Service 
Course. 


PEIMOEE Mo ikisiaeoneenenes 


——— 
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cities show that the greatest number 
of charity cases develop within the 
first year after the death of the wage- 
earner when the family must find itself 
and readjust its plane of living to 
changed circumstances. Assuming that 
there are twenty million wage earners 
in this country and that these were in- 
sured in a group for $2000 each, the 
cost of insuring such a group per indi- 
vidual would be about three cents per 
working day per $1000, or six cents per 
working day for $2000 of insurance for 
death from any cause, with special ben- 
efits for total and permanent disability 
commencing before age sixty. If it 
were possible to insure such a group, 
the expense of handling would be small 
percentage-wise and there would be an 
annual distribution in benefits of about 
three hundred and sixty million dollars. 
Consider the economic good which 
would result from the distribution of 
this sum each year to wage earners’ 
families; the relief afforded charity dis- 
pensing organizations; the reduction in 
withdrawals from bank saving accumu- 
lations; the keeping at school of num- 
berless children who would otherwise 
be obliged to early engage in gainful 
employment; the lessening of strain 
and over-work on anxious mothers and 
the aged—yet, this could be done by a 


contribution of about three cents per 
working day per $1000 of insurance. 
One may say that this is ideal but not 
practical. As a matter of fact, it is 
both ideal and practical, and it is what 
is being done now in this country for 
over two million wage earners who are 
protected for about two billions of in- 
surance, 

All will agree that enough food is 
produced each year so that everyone 
should have a plenty; that enough 
cloth is manufactured so that everyone 
should be well clothed; that the same 
holds true in regard to all necessities 
of life and many other things which a 
half century ago were considered luxur- 
ies; that the only difficulty lies in the 
lack of proper method of distribution. 
Insurance of lives in groups is one 
method by which those who have 
enough and to spare can make sure that 
the families of their employees will re- 
ceive immediate and substantial help 
when they need it most. 

Main Underlying Reasons for Purchase 

After various sidelights on group in- 
surance are discussed, one must come 
back to the main underlying reason for 
its purchase, which is that the em- 
ployer owes a duty to his employees 
and their families which can be dis- 
charged in no better way than by the 


purchase of insurance on a basis where- 
by the new employee receives the pro- 
tection when he has been sufficiently 
long in the service to be considered a 
permanent fixture of the business fam- 
ily, and all other employees are pro- 
tected in an amount graduated accord- 
ing to the years of service which they 
have rendered. Such a distribution of 
benefits appeals to the sense of fair- 
ness in the individual worker and in 
the workers as a group, and must reap 
a return to the employer in improved 
relations which will make the insurance 
pay for itself many times over. 

Where does group insurance stand 
today? It stands on the threshold of 
its most permanent and complete devel- 
opment. It must become a part of the 
reorganization of personnel which is 
taking place in all lines of industries 
in preparation for the expansion in busi- 
ness which lies just ahead. Furnishing 
as it does, life insurance in its simplest 
form, there is nothing esoteric about 
group insurance. It will endure because 
it provides such great benefits at such 
small cost. 

When the time comes that group in- 
surance is well-nigh universal, a definite 
step forward will have been made to- 
ward better conditions, and in a prac- 
tical business-like way. 





Geoup Contracts Simple 
and Easy To Sell 





By T. S. Lowry, Jr., Sales Supervisor of Group Insurance, 
Equitable Society 


In setting down these observations 
with reference to the sale of group in- 
surance no attempt will be made to do 
more than touch upon a few vital 
points. It is pre-supposed that the 
reader has successfully passed through 
the primary stages of learning the art 
of salesmanship, and that he is well 
versed in methods of approach, presen- 
tation and closing. In fact, it has been 
the experience of all companies writing 
group insurance that only seasoned men 
have the best chance of success. The 
salesman will fully realize the impor- 
tance of securing reliable information 
as to the financial status of the firm or 
corporation he intends to solicit, the 
number of people employed, the name 
of the official who would have the de- 
ciding power, and other details which 
are most essential to a successful can- 
vass. 


It goes without saying that he should 


have a well defined plan of campaign 
mapped out in his mind, and that he 
should have prepared in advance at- 
tractive selling material, such as cer- 
tificates of firms in the same line of 
business as the one he intends to can- 
vass and letters of endorsement from 
similar concerns. The well-trained 
salesman will not overlook the most 
vital point of all, which is his own 
state of mind. In preparing the so- 
called preapproach, none of the fore- 
going details of preparation will prove 
effective unless there exists in the mind 
of the salesman an unshakable faith 
in the value of his contract, and an 
unalterable determination to make the 


sale. { 


Not Complex Insurance Operation 

In its elementary principles, group 
insurance—like all great things—is very 
simple. If the writer could implant in 
the minds of agents the thought that 
the plan of group insurance and its 
operation are not complex, a great for- 
ward step would be accomplished. 

Every life manager knows the mis- 
taken predilection of the new agent for 
acquiring actuarial knowledge before he 
feels himself properly equipped to sell 
life insurance. So it is with even the 


seasoned solicitor when he tries his 
first group case. 

There are few more difficult selling 
jobs than to convince the average life 
insurance man that exactly the same 
principles apply to the sale of group 
insurance as to regular life business. 
Like Ephriam he is “joined to his 
idols” and insists upon thinking that 
there is some subtle mystery about the 
group business that only a_ highly 
trained specialist can comprehend. 

True enough, the underwriting side 
of group insurance has its complica- 
tions, which are many and varied, but 
they are not the problems of the sales- 
man. The salesman is furnished with 
a table of rates and a few simple rules, 
nothing complicated about them except 
as may erroneously exist in his own 
mind. 

It is the group salesman’s task, as 
it is the task of any salesman, to em- 
phasize the value of his article, avoid- 
ing the technical details of its manu- 
facture (to use a commercial term), 
and to convince the prospect that 1t 
is worth what it costs. That’s the whole 
story. 

A Homely Illustration 

Let us use a very homely illustration. 
Take the case of the street peddler 
who sells pots and pans. How many 
pots and pans would he sell if he clut- 
tered up his sales talk with a detailed 
explanation of how the pot or the pan 
was made? If he wanted to lecture on 
the subject of the manufacture of pots 
and pans, he would start with fron min- 
ing and tell how the miner digs out the 
ore, how it is then hoisted to the sur- 
face, put through a crusher, and load- 
ed on a car or a boat to be carried to 
a blast furnace. He might go into the 
details of how pig iron is made from 
crude ore and elaborate on all the pro- 
cesses through which it goes at the 
furnace. 

After he had explained the bringing 
of crude ore up to the point where it 
becomes pig iron, he might continue 
his lecture by explaining how the pig 
iron is in its turn transported by rail 
or boat to a foundry. When it reaches 
the foundry it goes through certain 
other processes before it 18 poured into 
a mould. After the iron pot or pan is 
taken out of the mould, it then receives 
a coating of tin plate. Now, if this 
street peddler were sufficiently versed 


in the manufacture of tin plate he 
might start again somewhere out in 
the Straits Settlements to trace the 
tin ore through all its different stages 
until it reaches the iron foundry where 
it is laid on in a thin sheet to cover 
an iron pot or pan. 

Admittedly this is a grossly exag- 
gerated illustration but it may well 
serve our purpose because of that very 
fact. Although the street peddler has 
probably never taken a training course 
in salesmanship, he knows well enough 
that the way to sell pots and pans is 
to dilate upon the value and useful- 
ness of his wares, and winds up his 
sales talk by saying it only costs a 
quarter or some other insignificant 
sum. 

Group’s Twelve Points 

Now just what can the group sales- 
man say that will cover his subject, 
avoid technicalities, and convince the 
prospect of the value of his contract? 
Here are twelve points briefly stated: 

(1) In ten years group insurance has 
grown from two contracts to 6,000 con- 
tracts, covering 1,500,000 workers for 
an aggregate of $1,500,000,000 of insur- 
ance. 

(2) It furnishes a means of restor- 
ing and continuing the personal rela- 
tionship between employer and em- 
ploye. 

(3) It is a welfare measure which 
reaches 100% of employes. 

(4) No medical examination requirea 
(20% of working people are impatrea 
risks). 

(5) Gives the worker’s family “one 
year’s notice of death.” 

(6) Every employe at work can be 
insured. 

(7) No age limits. 

(8) No restrictions as to sex or sui- 
cide. 

(9) Total and permanent disability 
provision makes the employe in effect 
his own beneficiary in case of disability. 

(10) Blanket policy issued to em- 
ployer and individual certificates to 
each employe. 

(11) Average cost about 1% per 
annum on amount at risk. 

(12) Is worth more than it costs. 

When presented with force and en- 
thusiasm half of these points may be 
enough to convince the prospect. It 
has been done. Be brief. Sell the 
idea; not the figures. Details can be 
worked out later. 

Quotes Herbert Spencer 

Herbert Spencer said: “It is only 
by varied iteration that alien concep- 
tions can be forced on reluctant minds.” 
What a splendid text that is for any 
salesman and particularly for the group 
salesman. He might well paste in his 
hat the two master words “varied itera- 
tion” as his slogan in business, and 
add “make it simple.” 


If the prospect has not been sold after 
listening to the twelve points just enu- 
merated, there is no better selling plan 
than to start all over again telling him 
the same things in a little different 
language. 

This plan presupposes that the sales- 
man has control of the interview. By 





T. S. LOWRY, Jr. 


the exercise of a little tact and ingen- 
uity he can go right over the same 
ground and make his story even more 
interesting. But, if the salesman does 
not have control of the interview, ne 
might as well quit. No man can drive 
a horse to water, much less make him 
drink, unless he has put a bridle on 
the horse and keeps control of the 
reins. 

The head of a business, who is the 
only man who can sign the order, is tow 
busy to bother with minute affairs. 
Literally, sell him the big idea. He 
hires clerks to work out details. 

There is one outstanding group sales- 
man who tells practically the samy 
simple story to every prospect. This 
man has sold over one hundred millions 
of group insurance and here is about 
all he says: “Mr. Prospect, you employ 
a thousand people who look to you for 
leadership and to whom you must re- 
alize a sense of moral responsibility. 
You can cover every one of them with 
sound life insurance at a trifling cost; 
something they cannot possibly do for 
themselves. It’s a big, fine human» 
tarian thing to do and you ought to 
do it today.” This salesman knows as 
much about the technical side of group 
insurance as anybody in America but 
that is the one thing he does net talk 
about. 

Must Know Industrial Conditions 

The fact that so much can be said 
on the broad subject of industrial re- 
lations presents another stumbling 
block to the group salesman who has 
perhaps dug into sociological subjects 
from the standpoint of interest in his 
fellow men. A thorough knowledge 
of existing industrial conditions is a 
splendid asset but it will not, of it- 
self, sell group insurance. Any dis- 
cussion centered upon industrial con- 
ditions, employment relations, the psy- 
chology of the worker and the like 
will more than likely be fatal to the 
purpose of the interyiew, which is 
the sale of a group insurance policy. 
Almost any employer will be glad to 
take part in such a discussion if in- 
telligently sustained, but the longer it 
lasts the more greatly the agent has 
endangered his chances of ever selling 
that employer group insurance. 

There is no royal road to success 
nor is there any one panacea for all 
the ills that beset the salesman, but, 
in summing up, it can be said of the 
group salesman, without fear of con 
tradiction, that his chances of success 
will be tremendously enhanced if he 
will tell a simple story in a few words 
and drive hard for a check. 
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What Group Insurance Means to the Agent 








By E. J. Maclver, Assistant Secretary, The Prudential 














The poet says “Knowledge comes but 
wisdom lingers,” indicating what most of 
us believe—that wisdom or judgment is 
simply applied knowledge. Some people 
have a wonderful faculty for accumulat- 


ing relatively valueless information. 
Others have an equal faculty for making 
the very best use of relatively limited 
information. There would appear to be 
no valid argument against the state- 
ment that everything which increases 
our knowledge of a particular business 
increases our power to conduct such 
business in a manner acceptable to the 
public and profitable to ourselves. 

A thorough study of the principles 
underlying group insurance and of the 
methods of presenting this form of cov- 
erage to employers must result in mak- 
ing the agent a broader, stronger and, 
consequently, more successful life insur- 
ance man. From a purely practical, ma- 
terialistic, or even selfish view-point, it 
is worth while because the by-products 
of a canvass for group business are 
simply unlimited. If a group is closed, 
the agent becomes almost automatically 
the insurance advisor to that plant. He 
has established definite friendly, busi- 
ness and personal relations with part- 
ners or Officials, office force and opera- 
tives. If he fails to write an applica- 
tion for the group, he has, in the large 
majority of cases, at least established 
a business acquaintance with one or 
more men of standing in the industry, 
has paved the way for interviews on the 
subject of individual insurance, and has 
opened up a field for prospects second 
only to that incident to the actual clos- 
ing of the group case. The number of 
people eligible for insurance who carry 
none until they are included under the 
protection afforded by a group policy is 
a constant source of amazement to suc- 
cessful group canvassers, but the fact 


Company Publications 
(Continued from page 65) 


do so that they will fall into the habit 
almost without being aware of it, 

The typical agent is ambitious, intul- 
tive, quick-witted, capable of enthusi- 
asms, keenly alive to the value of the 
service he is prepared to render the 
other fellow—from the latter’s view- 
point. All these qualities, tempered by 
experience and mellowed by a sane con- 
ception of customer-service, can be ap- 
pealed to so as to secure sustained and 
maximum efforts. Increased money re- 
wards alone will not prevail upon the 
average man to put forth all the pro- 
ductive energy he possesses. To tap 
these hidden reserves is one of the most 
valuable functions of the company 
agency journal. 

When you consider, then, how small 
is the percentage of agents who regu- 
larly read the standard insurance jour- 
nals, compared with the number 
licensed throughout the country, it need 
cause no great chagrin if the same men 
show little concern in their company 
journal. As a matter of course, the 
very fact that it is a “company,” and 
not a general publication, is a great ad- 
vantage—so great that we know it does 
draw many readers to its pages through 
loyalty, in spite of the reading-inertia 
that they have to overcome. 

And this brings me to the final 
thought. To return to the variety of 
opinions spoken of at the beginning— 
it is extremely illuminating to study the 
differences that the company journals 
ot the business exhibit. I have the 
privilege of exchanging publications 
with many companies, The group that 
comes to my table represents every 
known type of periodical and of com- 
pany from coast to coast. They range 
from the small four-page folder to the 
occasional 64-page magazine. They con- 


needs no special comment as it is sim- 
ply indicative of a general condition. 
Group Not Charity or Attempt to Buy 
Loyalty 

There is another and vastly more im- 
portant aspect of group insurance and 
its meaning to the agent. Much group 
insurance was sold innocently and hon- 
estly enough in the hope that it would 
prove to be the strongest factor yet dis- 
covered for the solution of the problem 
of labor turnover. Considered justly 
and fairly, after proper investigation, it 
can be seen to have had some effect, but 
too many people expected too much of 
it and were correspondingly disap- 
pointed. Group insurance is not char- 
ity; it is not an attempt to buy loyalty. 
Group insurance is simply one factor in 
the effort of conscientious employer and 
employee to understand each other’s 
problems. Speaking generally, every- 
thing that is produced in the business 
world has for its ultimate object the 
maintenance of the home, and it will be 
better produced if the individual produc- 
ers have properly maintained homes of 
their own. Group insurance is a recog- 
nition on the part of an employer that 
he has an obligation not only to his 
individual employee but to the home of 
that employee as being the thing near- 
est to his heart and mind. The man 
who canvasses for the sale of group in- 
surance must appreciate that he is not 
only endeavoring to increase his busi- 
ness but that he is doing his best to 
become a factor in bringing about that 
friendly relation between employer and 
employee without which business, social 
and national progress cannot be main- 
tained. The man who makes a real 
study of group insurance and a real at- 
tempt to sell it must become not only a 
bigger, better, broader life insurance 
man but he must become a better citi- 
zen, 


tain everything from the names of a 
few “leaders” plus brief paragraphs of 
comment, up to superbly illustrated 
articles on travel and natural scenery 
and general matters plus voluminous 
agency news and lengthy articles on in- 
surance subjects. 

The great majority, however, occupy 
a middle ground, covering from 12 to 24 
pages, and are carefully edited with 
material that has a direct bearing on 
the daily insurance work of the men to 
whom they are sent. This editorial pol- 
icy seems to me by far the best. With- 
out being so small that they contain a 
mere mouthful of good food, or too large 
te be easily digested, they keep to the 
real point and to the golden mean. They 
do not try to rival the professional 
funny papers, although they contain lots 
of humor; nor do they load themselves 
down with technical discussions that 
find a proper place in a different me- 
dium. They are written with snap and 
vivacity and earnestness. They give 
the real “news” of their companies—of 
Home Office and field alike. 

Thus they cement the bond between 
agent and company, and between man 
and man. They interpret events and 
life in the terms of agency needs and 
ideals. They discuss insurance happen- 
ings and sales experiences with the sole 
object of bringing home to the reader 
facts and ideas that are positive helps 
and ever-fresh inspirations. 

Such agency journals fill a distinct 
place in the insurance world that noth- 
ing else can occupy; their constructive 
value to the companies that publish 
them is as great as are their charm and 
interest to the agents who read them. 





If the public were as hungry for in- 
surance protection as many are for bad 
liquor, how much life insurance could 
be sold in one year? 


Are Policies of Bankrupts Exempt? 





If a man who takes out insurance in 
favor of his wife goes bankrupt are the 
policies of life insurance exempt from 
creditors? 

This, one of the oldest questions in 
life insurance, came to the front again 
recently when the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, which 
had before it a petition to reverse the 
order of the District Court of the United 
States for Southern Iowa in the case of 
John Jens vs. John W. Davis, trustee, 
declared such policies of insurance ex- 
empt. The decision in the case is 
printed elsewhere upon this page, and 
some distinguished counsel in life in- 
surance, including James H. McIntosh, 
general counsel of the New York Life; 
Frederick L. Allen, general solicitor of 


“the Mutual Life; and Leroy A. Lincoln, 


general attorney of the Metropolitan 
Life, were asked by The Eastern Under- 
writer to discuss briefly the subject of 
whether policies of bankrupts are ex- 
empt from trustees. 


As Seen by Leroy A. Lincoln 


Leroy A. Lincoln, general attorney of 
the Metropolitan Life, said to The East- 
ern Underwriter: 

“So far as I can see, there is nothing 
new or startling in the rule laid down 
by the court in the Jens vs. Davis case. 
This case involved policies of life insur- 
ance taken out by a resident of a state 
which had a statute specifically exempt- 
ing life insurance from claims of credi- 
tors of the insured. I think that the 
other cases which seem to be contrary 
will probably be found to be cases aris- 
ing in states where there were no such 
state exemption statutes. This is cer- 
tainly true of the leading case of Cohen 
vs. Samuels, 245 U. S. 50. 

“In other words, where the policy of 
life insurance is exempt from claims of 
creditors by virtue of a statute of the 
state, the United States Courts recog 
nize this exemption in determining 
whether or not the policy or its sur- 
render value will go to the trustee in 
bankruptcy. 

“Where there is no such exemption 
under state laws, then, if the bankrupt 
has reserved the power to change his 
beneficiary, the courts hold that the 
trustee may claim and take possession 
of the surrender value of the policy.” 

As Seen by James H. Mcintosh 
James H. McIntosh, general counsel 

of the New York Life, said: 

“The federal bankruptcy court has no 
provision allowing any exemptions to 
the bankrupt. Sec. 6 of the bankruptcy 
act provides as follows: 

“This act shall not affect the al- 
lowance to bankrupts of the exemp- 
tions which are prescribed by the 
state laws in force at the time of 
the filing of the petition in the 
state wherein they have had their 
domicile for the six months or the 
greater portion thereof immediately 
preceding the filing of the peti- 
tion.’ 

“Under this section of the law a 
bankrupt may claim in the federal court 
the benefit of exemptions provided by 
the law of the state of his domicile. 


Human Interest Stories 
(Continued from page 55) 


to carry out her husband’s wishes and 
pay cff the mortgage on the house, 
which she did. With the roof over her 
head and her little income of $25 a 
month, she could, by renting rooms, 
make a decent living for herself and 
her two young children. 

In telling the story, Mr. Clark spoke 
fee'ingly of the impression the incident 
made upon him and the satisfaction it 
had always been to him to realize the 
part he had played in keeping the 
wolf from that door. 

A story like this has a dramatic 
quality if well worked up. Every family 
wants to own a home, and many do. 
but in most instances the mortgage is 


The exemption laws of the various 
states vary widely. Some states pro- 
vide that insurance to any amount is 
exempt from the claims of creditors 
while other states provide that a limited 
amount of insurance payable to a cer- 
tain beneficiary is exempt. Consequent- 
ly, you can see that the decisions of the 
federal bankruptcy courts on exemp- 
tions must vary as widely as do the 
state exemption laws themselves.” 
Frederick L. Alien’s Statement 

The situation as summed up by Fred- 
erick L. Allen, general solicitor for the 
Mutual Life, follows: 

“The United States Supreme Court 
has decided in the case of Cohen vs. 
Samuels, 245 U. S. 50, that if a policy 
of insurance on the life of a bankrupt 
contains a provision giving the insured 
the right to change the beneficiary and 
the policy had a cash surrender value at 
the time that the petition in bankruptcy 
was filed, such cash surrender value 
passed to the trustee in bankruptcy, 
subject to the bankrupt’s right to pay 
or secure such cash value to the trustee. 
The policy involved in that case was not 
a policy which would be exempt under 
the laws of the State of New York, in 
which State the proceedings originated. 

“The United States Supreme Court 
has also held that the bankrupt is en- 
titled to those exemptions which are 
given him by the laws of the state in 
which he was domiciled forethe six 
months immediately preceding the insti- 
tution of the bankruptcy proceedings. 

“The Circuit Court of Appeals, Sec- 
ond Circuit (which includes New York 
State) has held in the case of In Re 
Samuels, 254 Fed., page 775, and in the 
case of In Re Joseph Greenberg, 271 
Fed. 258, that the rule laid down in the 
case of Cohen against Samuels above 
referred to applied also to a policy pay- 
able by its terms to the wife of the 
bankrupt, the right to change the bene- 
ficiary being reserved to the insured, 
and that Section 52 of the Domestic Re- 
lations Law of the State of New York 
exempting from the claims of corpora- 
tions policies of insurance payable to 
the wife of the debtor did not apply to 
the policies in question. 

“Judging from press reports of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Eighth Circuit, the court held that the 
Iowa exemption statute did apply to a 
policy on the life of a bankrupt payable 
to his wife, even though the policies 
contain the right to change the bene- 
ficiary. The Iowa exemption law (Sec- 
tion 1805 of the Compiled Code) pro- 
vides that a policy of insurance on the 
life of an individual shall inure to the 
separate use of the wife and children of 
the individual independently of his cred- 
itors. 

“As we have not yet come across 
the official report in the Jens case, 
it is difficult for us to draw any definite 
conclusion. However, if the facts are 
similar to the New York cases above 
referred to it would appear that the 
Circuit Court of Appeals of the Eighth 
Circuit takes an opposite view to that 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals, Second 
Circuit.” See Page 78. 


necessary. If the breadwinner dies 
leaving the mortgage a dead weight, 
the resu't is likely to be foreclosure 
and tragedy. 

Mortgage insurance appears to offer 
a great opening for the life insurance 
man. 





FOLLOW UP YOUR CIRCULARS 

Circulars as life insurance “bait” are 
useless unless there is an agent ready 
to haul in the line as soon as a pros- 
pect “nibbles.” Don’t waste time and 
money sending them out unless you 
are prepared to follow up with per- 
sonal interviews.—Radiator. 





Men act when enthused because at 
that time the benefit seems large and 
the sacrifice seems small. 
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“AETNA-IZE™ 


A catalog of insurance could hardly be more 
comprehensive than this one widely known 
word—“*AXTNA-IZE”. In the business of insur- 
ance, it has marked significance. It sums up in 
eight letters the complete insurance service 
which the AXTNA Life Insurance Company and 
its Affiliated Companies is furnishing through 
its well equipped and ably managed agencies in 
all parts of the country. 


Life, accident, health, liability, workmen’s com- 
pensation, fidelity and surety bonds, general 
casualty, fire and marine, group insurance, all 
come within the scope of this service. For every 
one of these insurable interests, there is the 
right form of ASTNA protection. 


ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
/ETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 
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Selling Yourself, Your Client, 
and World’s Greatest Service 





By Corinne V. Loomis, Manager Women’s Department, 
Penn Mutual, Boston 


You have heard this phrase until it 
has lost most of its punch. Just for the 
fun of it won’t you play a game with 
me and pretend you have never heard 
it? Look at it as a triangular proposi- 
tion having three distinct sides. 

First—Selling yourself to yourself. 

You know how thrilled, how excited 
and “buoyed up” you can be over a new 
idea! Hypnotize yourself. Make your- 
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self see the limitless possibilities in 
your job. Look at all its advantages, 
Eliminate every negative thought. Con- 
centrate:on the advantages of being a 
self-starter, of being your own execu- 
tive, of picking whom you will go to 
see. Think of the joy that you can 
take to those people if you go to them 
just chuck full and bubbling over with 
the service you have to offer. 

I’m not talking Pollyanna stuff that 
effervesces and fizzes. I am talking 
about the deep, quiet grin that knows 
that you are the right man in the right 
piace, doing the biggest and best job in 
the world. If you sell yourself hard 
enough before you go to see your pros- 
pect, you cannot help selling him when 
you get there. 

This involves beating yourself in line, 
everlastingly hustling toward a _ goal 
which, the minute you reach it, moves 
just so many steps ahead of you, so 
that you are continually dissatisfied 
with anything which you may accom- 
plish, because it is below the limit of 
your capacity which is always increas- 
ing. The acid test of selling yourself 
to yourself is—do you beat your best 
efforts? 


Selling Yourself to Your Client 

Second—Selling yourself to your 
client. 

This involves being a salesman 
twenty-four hours a day in every rela- 
tionship, so that you get the habit of 
accommodation and adaptation into 
your system to the point where it be- 
comes second nature. Selling involves 
changing “nos” to “yeses.” 

There are two kinds of salesmen. 
The first is not really worthy of the 
name, being the type who wears down 
a prospect’s resistance to the point 
where they buy because it seems easier 
than to say “no” any longer. The 
second type is the real salesman. He 
makes people like him so that they want 
to do business with him. It seems illog- 
ical to the prospect not to have the 
service which the salesman offers and 
the prospect thinks he acts of his own 


volition and will even tell you how he 
bought insurance yesterday from Mr. 
Penn! To be a salesman of the second 
type requires the four-square man with 
a high degree of practical idealism, in- 
telligence, simplicity and an _ infinite 
capacity for work—and the greatest of 
these is work, for work is worship in 
the truest sense.- 

Third—Selling service of the greatest 
product of the civilized world. 

The worthwhileness of service is 
commensurate to the conception and 
ultimate value of the thing you have to 
offer, There are several ways of meas- 
uring the value of anything: 

The business of the world is divided 
into four parts—producing, marketing, 
financing and accounting. Under the 
financing division there are more dol- 
lars and cents invested in insurance 
than in any other business in the world. 
Economists agree that insurance is a 
stabilizer in business. Its value, from 
the standpoint of guaranteed security 
in financing, is immeasurable. During 


the war, in almost every line of busi- 
ness, there was some form of profiteer- 
ing. Insurance stands out pre-eminent- 
ly as one of the lines of business in 
which, in spite of the war’s claims and 
the toll of influenza (which was five 
times the toll of war) there was no 
profiteering, no increased rate, only in- 
creased service both to the individual 
and to humanity. 

The muney which you invest in insur- 
ance is reinvested by the insurance 
companies in gilt-edged bonds of the 
Federal Government, in bonds issued 
by the state and the most progressive 
municipalities. Insurance funds have 
been the means of financing many en- 
terprises, such as the building of rail- 
roads and the irrigation of arid lands. 

When you are selling insurance ser- 
vice you are guaranteeing next year’s 
bread and butter, next year’s rent, and 
next year’s education for the children. 
You are selling the most indispensable 
commodity in the world. All other 
necessities depreciate; for example, an 
automobile. The value of your insur- 
ance increases every year. 

So, selling yourself is the jolliest 
game in the world. Play it from all 
three sides. Capitalize on momentum. 
A freight train which stops at every 
station uses more coal than an express, 
and is a long time getting anywhere. 
Get under way. Don’t be a freight 
train, be an express. Get to your pros- 
pect, express yourself briefly, get out, 
Keep yourself 100% sold. 


Actual Experiences in Selling 
of Business Insurance Contracts 





By Mary Z. Shapiro, Travelers, New York 


Life insurance women agents are 
divided into two classes: those who 
sell by their personality and those who 
sell by knowledge and experience. The 
first group is largely recruited from 
relatives of people who buy insurance 
because they feel sorry for them or 
legitimately sympathize with an ambi- 
tion to go ahead. Members of the sec- 
ond group sometimes find making a 
start a more difficult task, but they are 
ahead at the finish. The other group 
thins out. The agent who specializes 
on selling to friends and relatives 
doesn’t last long. She leads a sort of 
skimmed cream existence. On _ the 
other hand, the woman starting with 
“cold introductions,” and intelligently 
reaching the insurance needs of clients 
will eventually build a large clientele 
which is without limit, whereas there 
is a limit to the average person’s list of 
relatives, friends and acquaintances. 

Women who enter life insurance 
should do so without illusions, including 
that fallacy that they have a better op- 
portunity to sell than the men because 
an attractive personality will command 
an audience and sympathy. She may 
get the audience the first time, but if 
the sale is not put over, then succeed- 
ing interviews are exceedingly difficult, 
whereas we are constantly hearing 
about men making ten or even a dozen 
calls on a client before landing him. 
That’s impossible for a woman. When 
she comes back there is a possibility 
of a rebuff. It would not take long to 
show the disadvantages of being a 
woman in selling life insurance, 


What Rebuff Means to a Woman 


Just to mention one little thing: a 
rebuff may throw a woman off her 
balance for a day. Some thoughtless 
or boorish treatment by a man out of 
temper over something of which she 
was in ignorance when she approached 


him will have a most depressing effect, 
while a hard boiled man agent wi 
accept such treatment with a shrug of 
the shoulders, a smile, and “all in the 
day’s work” attitude. 

The number of differences betweeu 
men and women temperamentally and 
in many other ways is interminable, but 
there is one way in which they are 
alike: they each have something to sell 
which the world wants to buy, and the 
world does not draw sex lines in buy- 
ing insurance. If a, man is hungry he 
would just as soon be served by a man 
as a woman; if he feels the urge to 
write and must have paper he will 
even buy it from a child. When he 
travels he doesn’t care who is in the 
ticket office if he can get attention. 
Business men, lawyers, bankers and 
other wise men regard insurance as a 
necessity and don’t want to buy it of 
any one in particular, and certainly 
not from incompetents. They only in- 
sist that the agent be an expert, and 
when the agent is not, that’s generally 
not the fault of the insured who bought 
in good faith. With the same thing to 
sell I think, a woman can hold her own 
with a man. 

Illustrates Cases 


But, probably you want to hear of 
cases. I'll tell you’ about three or 
four, which will illustrate that women 
can sell insurance to men, and they 
welcome it even if they have never met 
the agent before. 

A $54,000 single premium case, a man 
seventy-five years old, illustrates the 
power and potency of imagination, 
coupled with the instinctive desire to 
form judgments based on experience. 

One day in the business center of 
New York I walked into an office to 
see a prospect who wag out, when an- 
other man, his partner (retired but in 
the office occasionally), and seventy- 
five years old, asked what he could 
do for me. “You can listen to me,” 
I said. In the talk which followed I 
sold to him the idea of an annuity 
guaranteeing him and later his daughter 
an income. This gives him $500 a 
month for the rest of his life. A 
wealthy man of his age and a lawyer 
by training, he knew much of the 


world and its financial pitfalls, but the 
principal reason for his belief in life 
insurance was because of the vast num- 
ber of legal matters he had handled 
for women, and knowing and appreciat- 
ing what insurance can do he wanted 
his daughter protected. 

This man is accustomed to act with 
deliberation and so I was not surprised 
when it took six months for him to 
agree to the insurance. I know he had 
been convinced of the desirability of 
it long before that. 





Insuring Three Partners 
Three partners in New Jersey were 
insured by me for $50,000 apiece at 
a first interview, and although I had 
been tipped all about the partners, I 
came without a letter of introduction 
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nor of any hint as to what led me to 
make this particular call. What reatty 
landed this case was my absolute 
declination to discuss details of the 
cost until members of the board got 
together so they could be sold en masse. 
I knew if I hesitated I would lose 
out. Quick action was what they want- 
ed, too, as they were trading on a very 
close budget and desired to know im- 
mediately, without having to study any 
complicated figures. Just what they 
could buy and whether it could be guar- 
anteed. Being told their problem I 
saw that the only way to meet it was 
by low cost uniform premium. I gath- 
ered that they were interested in some- 
thing which they could count in year 
by year as an expense. Consequently, 
the logical thing to offer was uniform 
net cost. Before giving them figures, I 
took command of the situation by im- 
posing the obligation on them of being 
examined at once, pointing out that 
it might be impossible for them to 
obtain this wonderful insurance con- 
tract. This whole case was from first 
to last a match of wits. I not only had 
to answer all their questions promptly 
and to their satisfaction, but, they had 
to answer mine, too. It did not take 
them long to see that I knew my busi- 
ness and a lot about theirs, too, and the 
insurance for $150,000 followed. This 
was certainly an ice cold case. A 
strange town, strange people, three 
men to convince—and the ice was 
melted. 





Competition With a Relative 


The next case was in competition 
with a relative, and, therefore, unique. 
The other agent had submitted a twen- 
ty year term for business insurance 
purposes, the prospect being a lawyer 
of wide experience and extensive busi- 
ness interests which he was guarding. 
One argument only was needed to sell 
him. I told him that while term was 
applicable in specific cases, if he would 
give me organization papers I would 
suggest @ plan which would not only be 
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The Company OF the People, FOR the People—made BY the People 
The Greatest Life Insurance Company in the World. 


Assets In Business Placed 


n Gain of Each ‘In Business in Force 





METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK) 


Business Statement, December 31, 1921 


Assets - - - - - - - - $1,115,583,024.54 
Larger than those of any other Insurance Company in the World. 

Increase in Assets during 1921 - - - - - $134,669,937.37 
Larger than that of any other Insurance Company in the World. 

Liabilities : . : - - - - . $1,068,341,845.04 

Surplus - ~ - . - - - - ~ $47,241,179.50 

Ordinary (annual premium) Life Insurance paid for in 1921 $897,949,212 
More than has ever been placed in one year by any other Company in the World. 

Industrial (weekly premium) Insurance paid for in 1921 $666,840,395 


Total Insurance placed and paid for in 1921 - - - $1,564,789,607 
A larger amount placed in one year than by any other Company in the World. 


Gain in Insurance in Force in 1921 - - - - . $625,695,325 
A larger gain in one year than that made by any other Insurance Company in the 
World. 


Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance’ - - - - $7,005,707,839 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 


Ordinary (that is exclusive of Industrial) Insurance in Force $3,892,267,274 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 

Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1921 - - 25,542,422 
Larger than that of any other Company in America. 

Gain in Number of Outstanding Policies _—- - - - 1,642,425 

Number of Claims paid in 1921 - - - - - 323,531 


Averaging one claim paid for every 27 seconds of each business day of 8 hours. 
Amount paid to Policy-holders in 1921 - - - . $91,348,472.98 
Payments to policy-holders averaged $630.16 a minute of each business day of 8 
hours. 
Reduction in Industrial mortality im 10 years, 31.9 per cent. 


Typhoid Fever reduction, 71 per cent.; Tuberculosis, 49 per cent.; Heart disease, 
19 per cent.; Bright’s disease, nearly 30 per cent.; Infectious diseases of chil- 
dren, nearly 37 per cent. 


Death Rate for 1921 on the Industrial business lowest in history of Company. 
Dividends declared payable in 1922, nearly - - - $16,000,006 


Metropolitan Nurses made 2,136,000 visits in 1921, free of charge to sick Indus- 
trial Policy-holders, including 18,984 visits to persons insured under Group 
policies. 

Metropolitan men distributed over Twenty-five Millions of pieces of literature 
on health— 


Bringing the total distribution to over 238,000,000 exclusive of Company's health 
magazine, of which over 18,000,000 are annually distributed. 








In 8 In Service to the Public 
Greatest In Income ~Greatest /In Business Gained Greatest | in Reduction of Mortality 
In Health and Welfare Work 


FREDERICK H-. ECKER, Vice-President 
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more satisfactory but would give him 
a@ permanent form of insurance for 
approximately the same premium, all 
the time dwelling upon the undesir- 
ability of term insurance, and instead 
of $100,000 twenty year term insurance 
I delivered $150,000 uniform premium, 
ordinary life. In my talk with this 
man I used a chart and proved that 
in the last analysis permanent insur- 
ance is cheaper than term insurance; 
I stressed the cost value features— 
“hidden assets.” 





Developing Big Business Cases 


A $200,000 business insurance case 
which later was developed into $250,000, 
was sold because agents who had sold 
personal insurance to the senior mem- 
ber could not answer questions without 
going to head offices for information. I 
arrived on the scene with a formal note 
of introduction and was met by the 
statement that no insurance would be 
bought until they could be given con- 
vincing and proper advice regarding 
certain laws which would effect their 
income, and they would welcome any 


agent who knew the situation accurate- 
ly and intelligently enough to take up 
the legal details with their lawyers. 
This resulted in the placing of $100,000 
= on two brothers, twenty payment 
life. 

I was told one day: “Nobody on this 
street has been able to answer three 
questions relative to taxation.” Ill 
give them: 

1. Under what circumstances may we 
deduct insurance premiums as an 
expense? 

2. How can we arrange this insur- 
ance so that the premiums will be 
paid by the business and the pro- 
ceeds finally lodge in the hands 
of a trust company to be held for 
our beneficiaries? 

3. What is the effect of the law of 
1921 on proceeds of business life 
insurance? (The answer to this 
is that proceeds are not taxable.) 

A little tip to women agents—and 
men, too. The summer is a good time 
to write insurance because men are 
more often at their office than they 
are at the seaside; they have more 
time to consider insurance problems. 


A Happy Insurance Family _ . 
of Forty Women Agents 





By Mrs. Cora B. Fithian, Superintendent Women’s Department, 
Home Office Agency, Pacific Mutual 


As manager and organizer of the 
women’s department of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life Home Office Agency, I have 
found my work very interesting, pleas- 
ant and arduous. 

The women’s department is my in- 
surance family—of whom I am very 
proud and fond. There are about forty 
members, some of whom do not give 
all their time to writing insurance. My 
family is in its sixth year, and accord- 
ing to our report July 1, we have writ- 
ten, since the first of the year, $2,340,- 
174 of insurance. We have paid for 
over $1,600,000. We expect to pay for 
at least $3,000,000 this year. This de- 
partment has fourteen members of the 
Big Tree Club. You cannot be a mem- 
ber of this club unless you pay for at 
least $100,000 within a year. Several 
of our women have already made the 
club this year. 

Our women specialize, as a rule, on 
some particular policy and write some 
special class or profession. A number 
of them write only women. A few spe- 
cialize on business or professional men 
and rarely write women. We encourage 
originality and independence. 1 work 
with the women as much as possible, 
but my ever-increasing family limits 
my time in this respect. 

The First Consideration 

When we take a woman into our 
insurance family, her own best inter- 
ests are the first consideration, If she 
is a woman of good character, well edu- 
cated and can work intelligently and 
systematically, if she is between the 
age of twenty-eight and forty, is ambi- 
tious and has vision and can make her 
mistakes and disappointments a step- 
ping-stone, we feel her chances for suc- 
cess are good. A larger percentage of 
the women in this agency, the sixth in 
size in the United States, make good 
than men. 

We have had women, who had no 
business experience and who were dis- 
couraged and blue, come into the office 
to see about taking up the work. It 
has been such a pleasure to see their 
eyes grow brighter and to note their 
ever-increasing pleasure and interest in 
their work. We try to have them re- 
alize they are engaged in a work that 
is a genuine service to mankind; that 
nothing that comes from without can 
really ever harm them; that the person 
who is rude is only hurting himself. 
One has to keep his eyes on the heights 
and not always notice the chattering 
of monkeys. 


A few of our women have made good 
from the start. Some who struggle 
along with very little results in a finan- 
cial way, at first, are making a splendid 
success now. Our women are well 
trained for their work. A number of 
them have taken the Carnegie course. 
Many of them are college graduates 
and all are splendid, noble women. 

Life insurance is the hardest thing 
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on the earth to sell, but there are the 
best reasons in the world for selling it. 
{f a woman can sell life insurance she 
cannot afford to do anything else. It 
offers great possibilities in a financial 
way. Her work is most healthful, in 
the open, in our glorious southern Cali- 
fornia, with sunshine and flowers the 
year around. She is independent as to 
her time and she is building for the 
future. She not only makes her own 
future secure, but her work is most 
beneficial to others. 

I have glowed with pride when I have 
been asked if I did not select our 
women with an especial eye to beauty. 
We have such handsome women in our 
department. We have just returned 
from a convention where a number of 
women took part and the consensus of 
opinion was that their part was the 
most interesting at the convention. 


Business Woman’s Old Age 
Need Have No Terrors 





By Mrs. Florence P. Clarendon, Home Life, New York 


Few women care to look forward to 
an indefinite continuance in business 
life, irrespective of the interest or suc- 
cess it may hold for them; and the self- 
supporting woman of keen vision and 
thrifty instincts plans during her active 
years for a modest income to maintain 
her in the days when her earning power 
has waned. The business life of the 
average woman is shorter than that of 
the average man; yet if thrift and fore- 
sight are exercised in the productive 
period of life, there is opportunity to 
build an estate for maintenance in later 
years, 

In New York and in many other states 
school teachers are protected by a re- 
tirement system, which provides a pen- 
sion at age sixty or earlier. The bust- 
ness woman, however, must depend 
upon the fruits of her own savings to 
maintain her when she ceases activities 
in the financial world. Pension systems, 
with sickness and disability benefits, are 
operative in a few large corporations for 
the benefit of employees; but the cus- 
tom is by no means general. Thus, it 
behooves the self-supporting woman to 
observe in early years the cardinal vir- 
tue of thrift, that she may continue to 
be independent when her earning power 
has ceased. 

Increasing Interest in Insurance 

With their growing activity in the 
business world, women have evinced an 
increasing interest in the benefits of 
life insurance as a provision for their 
retirement age, and a protection for de- 
pendents. Although they have been the 
chief beneficiaries under life insurance 
policies for many years, it is only re- 
cently that the interest of women in 
this form of investment has been awak- 
ened and stimulated to the extent of 
applying for life insurance on their own 
behalf. The thoughtful business woman 
of today is beginning to share with the 
business man an appreciation of the 
benefits of life insurance investment, 
and to realize the safety of this security. 
There is no better nor more conserva- 
tive way to build up an estate than 
through this channel, which guarantees 
a return that cannot be affected by de- 
pressed money values or the fluctua. 
tions of the stock market. There are 
various modes of saving money, but 
none of them can offer the same double 
benefit of provision for the investor’s 
old age and protection for dependents 
n event of the insured’s death at any 
time after the first premium on the life 
insurance policy is paid, 

Life insurance investment carries ap 
absolute guarantee that 100% will be 
paid at maturity. Few investments ex- 
tending for ten, twenty or perhaps fifty 
years into the future can be depended 
upon to yield this sure return. 

It has been said that 90% of the 
women in this country are dependent 
upon relatives or friends after they have 
attained sixty years of age. This is 
not a pleasant prospect to the self-sup- 
porting woman who now enjoys a com- 
fortable income derived from her activi- 
ties. The business women of today 
who combine initiative and ability com- 
mand a good return for their services. 
They enjoy the freedom which their in 
dependent income provides; yet many 
of them spend money so freely that com- 
paratively little igs laid aside for the 
“rainy day,” or for the time which must 
inevitably come when earning power 
will wane if not entirely cease. 


The Kind of Saving Which Counts 
Saving is of but little avail if it is not 


practiced regularly and systematically. 
Persistence in the habit of thrift brings 
“the glorious privilege of being indepen- 
dent,” which enables the self-supporting 
woman to look forward with optimism 
and security to the sunset days of life. 
An occasional deposit in the savings 
bank, the purchase of a few “Baby 
Bonds,” or a chance “flyer” in the stock 
market (too frequently with disappoint- 
ing results) often sum up the unsys- 
tematized savings of many a business 
woman. The unthrifty ones appear to 
think that their days of activity will 
extend into an indefinite future, and 
that they lead a charmed life which 
sickness or accident cannot impair, 
One of the most systematic methods 
of saving is by means of an Endowment 
Policy in a life insurance company. The 
premium payments call for regular de- 
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posits at stated intervals, and the usual 
notice of reminder sent by the company 
prior to each due date of the premium 
acts as a gentle compulsion to stimu- 
late the habit of thrift. The trouble in 
trying to save by other methods is that 
in most instances there is no necessity 
for making a stipulated deposit at stated 
times; thus the tentative economist who 
starts out with the best intentions is 
apt to fall by the wayside after the first 
flush of thrift has paled. She may pro- 
test that she can save a stated weekly 
or monthly amount, or that she plans 
to deposit in the savings bank at regular 
intervals a certain percentage of her 
vearly income. Does she do it? A 
frank reply will doubtless reveal the 
fact that while she has started out in 
the practice of thrift with the best in- 
tentions, she has after the initial de- 
posit somehow slipped a cog in her sys- 
tem, and savings are becoming more 
and more infreouent. “If I didn’t have 
an Endowment Policy I wouldn’t save 
anything this month,” said a business 
woman who had recently invested in 
life insurance. “I certainly would have 
backslid by any other method of thrift; 
but I’ve got too much pride not to dig 
up premiums when they are due.” 


Pride in the Estate 


The investor in life insurance has a 
pride in the estate she has thus created 
which increases with each premium pay- 
ment that brings her nearer the fruition 
of her plan. In addition she knows that 
she has made an investment that will 
stand the acid test of bad as well as 
good times in the financial world. She 
doesn’t have to scan stock or bond quo- 
tations to know the value of her se 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Index Cards, the Agent’s Silent Partner 








Are your records of the policies that 
you have already written a help toward 
more business in the future on these 
same clients? Does the system you 
now have act as an efficient silent part- 
ner by keeping useful information with- 
in easy reach? What if you wanted to 
send out birthday cards, or find out 
which ‘old policyholders have a change 
of rate this month? Lastly, can you 
quickly and simply find out which pre- 
miums are due or nearly lapsed? 

These questions were not entirely an- 
swered by the system I started with 
when I entered the business of under- 
writing. In spite of the many systems 
in books or on cards, none hit the mark 
of complete satisfaction. Most systems 
are not kept up by agents because they 
fall down in flexibility or something. 
The index may work quickly one way, 
but bothersome tabs or other devices 
were required to get a cross section in- 
dex. To file by policy number is fine, 
but what if you wanted to find out 
changes of age this month or which 
premiums were due? Too many things 
had to be done. The agents lost inter- 
est and the system went to pot. 

About a year ago I saw that the fu- 
ture held a lot of grief for me person- 
ally, if I did not get a system that an- 
swered the requirements as I saw them. 
This is the plan I devised: If I can 
save a few gray hairs for some agent 
or make his “service to policyholders” 
a pleasure, I will consider it worth while 
thanks for the trouble in writing this 
article. 

The first important demand for the 
new system seemed to be a complete 
record of the answers to the questions 
in the agent’s part of the application. 
The illustration card “A” shows this in 
detail. I fill out this card either be- 
fore I turn in the application to the 
office or copy it from the photograph 
in the policy before delivery. But as 
our medical department has a habit of 
turning down a “good risk” occasion- 
ally, it seems better to fill out the rec- 
ord card first. I keep the cards of the 
rejected cases, and note the cause of 
the rejection in red ink. Perhaps the 
applicant may recover in a few years, 
or he may be placed in a sub-standard 
company. Incidently, these rejections 
are good selling arguments to the 
healthy client who “wants to wait.” 
However, names should not be men- 
tioned, as one of the surest ways to 
loose a friend and booster is to tell the 
world his family history and afflictions, 
even for our good cause. 

Ail Record On One Card 

As the entire policy record is on one 
card, it is easy to carry it with you in 
calling on an old policyholder. If you 
feel the prospect is ready for another 
policy, it often makes an efficient im- 
pression to have an application all filled 
out ready for his signature. He has no 
questions to answer except as to the 
amount, and how much money he is go- 
ing to give you so that you can give 
him the binding receipt. To fill out the 
application from the card takes but a 
minute before leaving the-office. Then, 
too, many policyholders ask questions 
about their old policy, and the card sup- 
plies the isformation. Complete records 
carry home the “we serve” service to 
our clients. The card puts it before 
them or our quick answer over the 
‘phone shows we are live-wire agents. 

All changes in records after the origi- 
nal card is made out are made in red 
ink and the date noted. Personally I 
note the number of the application in 
the lower left hand corner just to keep 
a record of how many I write each year 
and the total to date. On the back of 
the card I list all of the insurance al- 


ready in force in all companies, and 
any other information desirable. These 
cards are filed alphabetically. Once filed 
they cause no further attention till 
wanted. 

I might call attention to the value of 


Tame Mn, L. Protector 


By H. G. Colton, Massachusetts Mutual, Portland, Oregon 





month the premium is due. Being a 
card the premiums paid can be s0 
marked and those cards advanced to the 
next due month. The unpaid cards are 
then set aside for attention by the 
agent. 
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noting off the doctor’s part of the appli- 
cation the number and age of the in- 
sured’s brothers. There is also provided 
a place for recording the prospect’s chil- 
dren. Brothers are new prospects and 
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tion (0) No right change 
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It is to be noted that all the infor- 
mation necessary, such as policy num- 
ber, due date, etc., is available without 
getting out the policy record card. When 
the agents ask the cashier in the office 
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children tips for educational 

and future prospects possibly. 
Keeping Track of Income 
Perhaps even more important to the 
agent is a workable system in keeping 


policies 


Name 


about the payment of the premium, he 
can get a quick answer which is appre- 
ciated by both himself and the busy 
cashier. This agent check on delin- 
quency guards against an oversight in 
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tract of his income due. Card “B” is 
the record that cheers the agent and 
insures his eating regularly. The rea- 
son for a separate commission card is 
so that it can be filed according to the 
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the office in not calling the agent’s at- 
tention to the delinquent policyholder 
before the days of grace are up. Keep- 
ing old business on the books is next 
in importance to writing new business. 


When the monthly renewal check is 
given the agent, he also gets a list of 
which policyholders paid. It is a simple 
matter to check off those that are paid, 
and advance the cards to the next due 
month. Having a concentrated list of 
the delinquents before him gives the 
agent a chance to follow them up or 
reminds him to speak to them if they 
meet on the street. 

Most card systems put the commis- 
sion record on the back of the policy 
record card. Not only is there little 
room there, but the policy cards are in 
a dozen or more different places in the 
system due to their plan of filing. It 
takes time to get them out and then to 
put them back. Not only this, but it 
prevents the agent showing the policy 
card to the insured, unless he wants to 
show what he has received from the 
policy. If the agent is too busy in the 
working hours to check his renewals, it 
is easy to slip cards and all into his 
pocket to take home to work on. 

Birthday Card 

A birthday card, “C,” is not neces- 
sary and can be dropped out without 
affecting the system. But having a defi- 
nite place to look for rate changing and 
for sending an occasional birthday 
greeting to prosperous policyholders 
seems important enough to warrant in- 
cluding it. The numbers at the bot- 
tom of the card can be marked when a 
birthday card is mailed if desired, as 
they represent the year. It pays to 
cultivate old policyholders. 

Each card has a definite purpose, but 
outside of the commission card require 
no attention after filing till they are 
wanted again. For avoiding misfiling 
the policy record card is white, the 
commission card is yellow, and the 
birthday card is a salmon color. The 
cards are the usual 3x5-inch size. 

To fill out the cards requires a little 
time, but when it is remembered that 
the average agent does not turn in over 
two or three applications a week, that 
point is of no moment. Their present 
and future efficient usefulness makes 
them a pleasure to possess. 

I have printed my own cards up to 
date on a home-made transfer machine. 
Should any agent desire to use these 
cards, I will be pleased to hear from 
him personally and will be glad to pro- 
vide the cards at cost. 








J. B. Duryea’s Sayings 








Vast undertakings are simply minor 
enterprises brought together. 
* * + 


In making suggestions keep in mind 
the fact that every thought carries with 
it a tendency to express itself in action. 

* * 


The exact mental pictures you have 
will be impressed on the prospect: if 
this picture is blurred the impression 
will be blurred. 

» > 

If you see that the prospect has 
grasped the point don’t finish your 
sentence—advance to, the next point. 

* * * 

Two-thirds of the selling arguments 
of the average agent are things already 
known to the prospect. 

c eo + * 


Poor salesmen are poor thinkers, 
poor planners, poor initiators, poor 
workers. 


eee 

Always keep in mind that the pros- 
pect’s desire to protect his wife and 
children is an instinct, as natural to 
him as his desire for food and warmth. 
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Industrial Insurance Superintendents 
Explain How Business is Conserved 





By H. L. Oberer 
Superintendent Western & Southern 
Life, Canton, O. 

One cold and rainy night in March 
one of my assistants and I stood on the 
front porch of a residence in the heart 
of the industrial section of Canton. Our 
knock on the door was answered by a 
young girl of seventeen, who recognized 
the assistant, and immediately called 
to her father: ‘Papa, there are two 
insurance men here to see you.” 

“Tell them I’ve dropped that 
ance and don’t want to see 
called out the father 

Then I spoke. 

“Mr. Schwartz,” {| said, ‘“we’ve come 
a long way through a drizzling rain to 
see you tonight, and we want to talk 
to you just a few minutes. After you 
hear what we have to say, if you decide 
you don’t want to carry your insurance, 


insur- 
them,” 








H. L. OBERER 


there will be no hard feelings, but we 
felt it our duty to explain to you cer- 
tain matters before permitting your 
policies to be cancelled,” 

Mr. Schwartz came into the hall to 
greet us and we shook his hand warmly. 

“Could we step into the parlor, Mr. 
Schwartz,” I said, and he immediately 
led the way, lit the light and bade us 
be seated. 

I arranged matters so that I was sit- 
ting just at the left of our host, handy 
to a table, and I drew my chair up to 
the table and invited Mr. Schwartz to 
do likewise. Using a pad and pencil, 
and with the agent’s collection book 
open before us, I indicated two columns, 
one | labeled “Deposits” and the other 
“Credits.” 

In the column under 
listed the premiuin under each of 
the thirteen policies in force in the 
Schwartz home and under the heading 
“Credits” I listed the total amount of 
insurance under each policy. Totaling, 
I exhibited to Mr. Schwartz that the 
total amount of insurance in force was 
$3,108 and the total premium only $2.44. 
I roughly estimated the amount of 
money he had paid to our company and 
I asked him if he wouldn’t think a long 
time before he would pay $700 towards 
a home and then let it go by default. 

As it happens in many cases, this 
head of the house knew in a vague way 
that so much of his money was going 
for life insurance, but he had no idea 
as to the value of the protection which 
he owned, the kinds of policies or any- 
thing else. The agent who was charged 
with the business had called at the 


“Deposits” I 


Schwartz home to collect, was informed 
by the wife that “My husband and I 
have decided not to pay any more,” and 
then, coming to the office, he put the 
business on a lapse sheet, and was go- 
ing to let it go at that. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say 
that when the assistant superintendent 
and I left the house. we carried with 
us a cash collection, paying the insur- 
ance in advance, and we left behind us, 
instead of a dissatisfied ex-policyholder, 
a contented customer who appreciated 
our call and showed it. 

This little story of actual experience 
illustrates one of the foremost reasons 
why many industriai policies are lost: 
failure of the agent to see the bread- 
winner and resell him the insurance. 

It has been often said that arrears 
are the father of lapses, and, of course, 


this is a fact beyond dispute. The 
problem of preventing or reducing 


lapses, therefore, resolves itself about 
the methods to be pursued to reduce 
arrears, In my experience in the life 
insurance business I have found that 
the surest way to keep down the ar- 
rears on a debit is to keep up the in- 
terest of the policyholders in their in- 
vestment. This is best done by letting 
the insured thoroughly understand his 
policy, acquainting him with the bene- 
fits provided for, instructing him as to 
the various policy features, and, in 
short, letting him know for what he is 
paying out his money. 

Life insurance is not a luxury; it is 
a burning necessity; it is the anchor 
of safety to the home, and once this 
face is impressed indelibly on the mind 
of a policyholder, the problem of col- 
lecting from that policyholder ceases 
to be a problem, and the possibility of 
a lapse is remote. 

Just as it is imperative that the 
policyholder’s interest in his investment 
be preserved, so also is it incumbent 
upon the superintendent to keep alive 
the interest of his staff in the all- 
important feature of debit condition. 
There are numerous ways in which this 
can be done. One excellent method 
that I have employed with much suc- 
cess is the publication of frequent bulle- 
tins showing the standing of agents 
based on percentage of collections, low 
arrears and high advance payments. 
In every district it will be found that 
invariably the leaders in industrial in- 
crease are the leaders in debit condi- 
tions and in collections. Point out this 
fact to the members of the agency 
force; point it out not once, but over 
and over again, and show them that 
permanent success simply cannot be 
the portion of those who are delinquent 
in the matter of collections. 

Among any representative body of 
insurance men there are always some 
who are more gifted than others in the 
matter of conditioning a debit and keep- 
ing it in condition. It is my method to 
use these men for the purpose of in- 
structing the weaker members by send- 
ing them over the debit with these 
weak members and illustrating by ac- 
tual demonstration the beneficient re- 
sults to be obtained by employing ap- 
proved methods in the matter of reduc- 
ing arrears and building up advance 
payments. Nor have I been above going 
out myself with members of my staff, 
on oceasions, as evidenced by the inci- 
dent related at the beginning of this 
article. 

Progress in the making of industrial 
increase is inseparably linked up with 
the maintaining of good condition of 
debit, and any success that I may have 
attained in the life insurance work, as 
agent, as assistant, and as superinten- 
dent, has been due to the fact that I 
have not underestimated the import- 
ance of collections. 


By Patrick F. Kielty 

The Prudential, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

The word lapse must have been 
coined at the same time the world was 
created. When mother Eve tempted 
father Adam to eat the forbidden fruit 
it was a lapse that affected the chil- 
dren of men down through the ages 
and affects us in the living present. 

When Cyrus W. Field was laying the 
cable across the At antic it broke in 
mid-ocean on two different occasions. 
This was a lapse that would have seri- 
ous consequences to the progress of 
the world if the cable was not recov- 
ered (revived), and in the third ar- 
tempt landed on terra-firma. When 
the first message was flashed across 
that vast body of water, Europe and 
America became neighbors and co- 
workers in the affairs of the world. 





PATRICK F. KIELTY 


What a serious 
if the cable had never revived. I 
could go on enumerating many other 
lapses affecting the world vitally, but 
the lapses which we insurance men are 
interested in most, are the lapse of a 
policy after it is written, or the lapse 
when the application is signed by the 
applicant. 

I have in mind one case where 
lapse accrued when the agent wrote 
the application. In April, 1912, one of 
my agents canvassed a man for $1,000. 
With the help of the wife, a self-sacri- 
ficing, hardworking woman, he secured 
the signature on the dotted line. The 
applicant was a coal miner, forty years 
old, father of seven children, the 
youngest one month old, the eldest a 
sweet-faced, frail little girl of fourteen. 
The wages of the father were barely 
sufficient to support his little flock, but 
the wife and mother thought she could 
save enough each month to pay the 
premium quarterly. The examination 
was made; the policy issued. The 
agent called promptly to deliver the 
policy. Everybody was satisfied. The 
insured received his bi-monthly pay the 
day before an instal'ment was due on 
the talking-machine. The husband de- 
cided he would pay the installment and 
postponed the payment of the quarterly 
premium until his next pay day; so 
he informed the agent to call again in 
two weeks. 

At 6 o’clock in the morning, one 
day before he expected to receive his 
next pay, the husband started on his 
way to work to the mines. The chil- 


lapse that would be 


the 


dren were asleep; he gave them a 
father’s blessing. He kissed his wife 
good-bye and was off with a smile on 
his lips and a song in his heart. At 
about 10 o’clock the same morning news 
was flashed that an explosion had oc- 
curred at the mine, several men killed 
and a large number injured. Families 
of employes, panic stricken, waited 
painful y for names of dead and wound- 
ed. The wife of our miner friend, with 
her little helpless family about her, 
prayed at the opening of the mine. 
The mine foreman appears with a 
paper in his hand. A silent anxious 
crowd of mothers and children waited 
for the reading of names. 

The mine foreman with blanched 
checks and trembling voice started to 
read the list of casualties. The first 
name read was that of our miner 
friend who postponed the payment of 
his premium until next pay day. The 
wife and mother gave an agonizing 
scream and fell dead. The two bodies, 
husband and wife, were taken to their 
humble home. In a few days the 
funeral procession started on the last 
journey. The little sweet faced, frail 
girl of fourteen years was the chief 
mourner. 

If the serious lapse of not paying the 
premium had not occurred; but what's 
the use. Of a'l the words of tongue 
or pen the saddest are these, it might 
have been. 


HAS ISLAND TO HIMSELF 


The only industrial agent on the 
Island of Orleans, near Quebec, is A. 
Morin. He tells this story to a Pru- 
dential publication: 

My whole debit, of over $130, is lo- 
cated on the island; so, I can say that 
my debit is concentrated, although the 
island is some forty-five or fifty miles 
in circumference. There are six par- 
ishes on the island. In some of them I 
collect every month, in others every 
three months, in one every six months, 
and in another every two weeks, so, 
it’s very difficult to make back calls, 
and I therefore do my best to prevent 
them. 

I always state the exact date I will 
make the next collection, and I endeavor 
to be on the spot, rain or shine. 

I aim to be a good friend of my policy- 
holders and always try to make them 
feel that they are at liberty to call on 
me for any advice I am able to give. 
I am always pleased to give them any 
information they may ask regarding 
their policies. I believe they have con- 
fidence in me and my judgment. There- 
fore, when they desire more insurance 
I shall be the one who will write it. 


WORK WITH YOUR BRAINS 

From your neck down is a distance of 
about five feet. That part of you is 
bone and muscle. From the neck up, 
the limit of your worth is the sky. For 
you are paid not for your work, but for 
what you think while you work. 

A lively dance, a swell meal, a tummy 
full of utter satisfaction and fine clothes 
are all pleasure—of a certain sort. But 
the man who gets his thrills from the 
neck up—he’s living. 

The man who works from the neck 
up—he’s working and can draw real 
money for it! 

Work with your brains, brother! 
You’ve got ’em. Trot ’em out and train 
’em for you like your hands and feet! 
Then your limit is the sky!—Oklahoma 
News. 





If you never thought out the differ- 
ence between “definite statement” and 
“glittering generalities,’ you have a 
very important thing about salesman- 
ship yet to learn. 
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The Jens vs. 


The bankrupt has filed a petition to 
reverse an order of the district court 
denying the bankrupt’s claim of exemp- 
tion in policies of life insurance. At 
the time of filing his petition and at the 
time of the adjudication in bankruptcy 
the bankrupt was married and the head 
of a family and resided in lowa. The 
bankrupt was the owner of several poli- 
cies of insurance upon his life in each 
of which his wife was named as bene- 
ficiary. By the terms of the policies the 
insured had the right to change the ben- 
eficiary at any time without the consent 
of the beneficiary. By another provision 
of the policies, the insurer agreed to pay 
its cash surrender value upon receipt 
o! the policy and a full surrender of all 
claims under it. The insurer required a 
surrender under such policies to be 
signed by both husband and wife. Three 
months after the adjudication the bank- 
rupt and his wife executed a written 
surrender of these policies to the in- 
surer but the surrender was not ac- 
cepted by the insurer. The trial court 
was of the opinion that the trustee in 
bankruptcy was entitled to the surren- 
der value of these policies. It has been 
settled since the decision in Holden vs. 
Stratton, 198 U. S. 202, that the ex- 
emptions of such policies are to be de- 
termined by the laws of the state. Sec- 
tion 1805 Code of lowa (1897) reads as 
follows: 

“A policy of insurance on the life 
of an individual, in the absence of 
an agreement or assignment to the 
contrary, shall inure to the separate 
use of the husband or wife and 
children of said individual, inde- 
pendently of his creditors. The 
proceeds of an endowment policy 
payable to the assured on attaining 
a certain age shall be exempt from 
liability for any of his debts. Any 
benefit or indemnity paid under an 
accident policy shall be exempt to 
the assured, or in case of his death 
to the husband or wife and chil- 
dren of the assured, from his debts. 
The avails of all policies of life or 
accident insurance payable to the 
surviving widow shall be exempt 
from liability for all debts of such 
beneficiary contracted prior to the 
death of the assured, but the 
amount thus exempted shall not ex- 
ceed five thousand dollars.” 

Absence of Controlling Decisions 

There is an absence of controlling de- 
cisions by the Supreme Court of Iowa 
interpreting this statute, but in the case 
ol! In Re Steele, 98 Fed. 78 the effect 
of this statute was involved as applied 
to a similar claim of exemption of poli- 
cies of life insurance, some of them 
upon the life of a husband and others 
upon the life of his wife, both husband 
and wife being bankrupt. One of the 
policies was payable to one of the bank- 
rupts or to his personal representatives 
or assigns. It had a surrender value 
payable to the insured. Two other pol- 
icies were issued to one of the bank- 
rupts upon the life of the other and the 
holder was entitled to the surrender 
value. Another policy, in the nature of 
an endowment policy, was payable at the 
end of a term of years to the husband, if 
then living, or to his wife, if he died be- 
fore the end of the term. The surrender 
value was payable to the husband. 
These policies were held not to be ex- 
empt to the bankrupts, but this decision 
was reversed by this court in the case 
of Steele vs. Buel, 104 Fed. 968 upon a 
comparison of the Section of the Iowa 
statute which has been quoted and of 
the terms of the Bankruptcy Act, and 
the policies of insurance were held to be 
exempt. Counsel for the trustee admit 
the applicability of this decision to the 
facts involved in this case, but contend 
that the question of the right of the 
bankrupts was not controverted, but ac- 
cepted as a conceded fact. There has 
been some difference of opinion in the 
decisions on the proper interpretation 
of State Statutes relating to the exemp- 
tion of insurance policies and their pro- 


Davis Decision 


ceeds as against the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy of the insured. The terms of 
the exemption statutes also differ but 
under some statutes exempting policies 
of insurance on their proceeds, where 
the policies were taken out for, or as- 
signed for-the benefit of the wife or 
children of the insured, it has been held 
that the fact that the insured can 
change the beneficiary and can collect 
the surrender value of the policy, takes 
such a policy without the statute, as it 
is not solely for the benefit of the wife 
or children. In re Jamison Bros. & 
Co., 222 Fed. 92; In re Shoemaker, 225 
Fed. 329; In re Jones, 249 Fed. 487. 

Other decisions have held that the 
fact that the insured could change the 
beneficiary or could receive the surren- 
der value does not avoid the exemption 
of a policy on the bankrupt’s life paya- 
ble to a married woman, under statutes 
providing that a policy of insurance pay- 
able to, or for the benefit of, a married 
woman inures to her benefit free from 
the claims of creditors. In re Whelpley, 
169 Fed. 1019; In re Johnson, 176 Fed. 
591; In re Carlon, 189 Fed. 815; In re 
Morse, 206 Fed. 350; In re Young, 208 
Fed. 373; In re Fetterman, 243 Fed. 
975; Black on Bankruptcy (8rd Ed.), 
Sec. 243. 

Orear Case 

The same question was presented to 
this court and was decided in In re 
Orear, 189 Fed. 888. A statute of Mis- 
souri provided that a policy of life in- 
surance “expressed to be for the benefit 
of the wife of the insured shall inure 
to her separate benefit independently 
of the creditors” of the husband. A 
policy of insurance on the life of a hus- 
band, payable at his death to his wife, 
allowed him to change the beneficiary, 
to obtain its surrender value, or to ob- 
tain loans upon it as collateral security. 
The insured became a bankrupt without 
having exercised any of these rights. 
The decision in that case held that such 
a policy did not pass to the trustee in 
bankruptcy, because its primary  pur- 
pose was the insurance of the wife, and 
the right to make a change of bene- 
ficiary or to surrender the policy was 
but incidental to its main purpose, and 
the rights of the parties were fixed at 
the time of the adjudication. It was 
also pointed out that in the modern con- 
duct of the life insurance business, prac- 
tically all policies contain such _ pro- 
visions, and the exemption statute would 
have almost no field of operation, if it 
applied only to policies without such 
privileges to the insured. The princi- 
ples announced in that decision deter- 
mine the questions presented in this 
case. They are in harmony with de- 
cisions of other courts, accord with the 
liberal construction usually given to ex- 
emption laws. (Smith vs. Thompson, 
213 Fed. 335; Hills vs. Joseph, 229 Fed. 
865; 25 Corp. Jur. 10) apply to the sit- 
uation at the time of the filing of the 
petition. (Everett vs. Judson, 228 U. S. 
474) and as so applied to the Iowa stat- 
ute in the case of Steele vs. Buel, Su- 
pra, they give effect to the words of the 
statute, that the policy of insurance it- 
self inures to the separate use of the 
husband or wife and children of the in- 
sured, independently of his creditors. 
The Iowa Statute does not say that the 
exemption is contingent upon the ab- 
sence from the policy of a right to ac- 
cept a surrender value or of the right to 
change the beneficiary, but the con- 
struction placed upon the statute by the 
trustee requires the inadmissible  in- 
terpolation of conditions to that effect. 
The judgment.of the lower court is re- 
versed and the cause remanded with 
instructions to allow the exemption of 
the policies of insurance. 


Opportunity does not touch the aver- 
age man because he travels rut-cut 
roads. Well beaten paths never lead 
to new chance. Most people never get 
anywhere because they never start for 
anywhere. 


Florence P. Clarendon Story 
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curity. Irrespective of fluctuations in 
high grade bonds, no matter if the bot- 
tom drops out of the “market” some 
Blue Friday, her insurance investment 
is guaranteed for its full face value—be 
it ten, twenty, or a still longer period 
before it matures, It will, moreover, 
be available to her beneficiary in the 
full guaranteed amount, in the event of 
her death before the Endowment be- 
comes payable to herself. 

The life insurance investor has the 
privilege of obtaining a loan on her 
policy if she requires temporary accom- 
modation. In the event of a contingency 
arising when she is unable to continue 
premium payments, she is entitled to a 
fair surrender value in closing out her 
investment. 

The inclusion of the Disability Benefit 
in the business woman’s life insurance 
policy provides an excellent safeguard 
against the unexpected misadventure, 
because in event of her total and per- 
manent disability at any time prior to 
age sixty, and her consequent inability 
to engage in a gainful occupation, she 
will receive a monthly income of 1% 
of the face amount of her policy during 
such time as she is incapacitated, and 
the premium payments on her policy 
will also be waived during disability. 
The face amount of her policy will, 
moreover, be paid in full at her death, 
irrespective of the amount of disability 
monthly income payments made or the 
premiums waived. This means a very 
present help in time of need. 


Women Victims of Brokerage Crooks 

Among the numerous “Bucket Shop” 
fiascos which have recently attracted 
public attention, women were conspicu- 
ous losers. There was one ‘frenzied 
financier” who specialized in women’s 
accounts. It is said that his victims, 
nearly all widows, unmarried, or 
divorced women, ranged from early 
womanhood to old age, and a number 
of these confiding investors were ren- 
dered practically penniless through 
their unwise’ investments. Several 
widows actually put the entire proceeds 
of life insurance policies, representing 
the husband’s savings for many years, 
in the hands of this particularly un- 
scrupulous speculator. He talked to his 
credulous customers of “securities” 
yielding 100, 200, sometimes 500%, and 
the recounted losses of his dupes have 
already amounted to more than half a 
million dollars, The savings of years 
were swept away in a few weeks’ time. 
The field of investment is one which 
should be entered with caution and fore- 
thought, and the average man or woman 
who cannot afford to take a possible loss 
will do well to follow the path of con- 
servatism in the disposition of savings. 

Many business women are responsible 
for the partial—sometimes the entire— 
maintenance of one or more dependents. 
It is a responsibility which necessitates 
that provision be made in case the 
bread-winner is suddenly called to the 
Great Beyond, leaving her charges with- 
out her protecting care. Life insurance 
meets this responsibility, for in saving 
for her own future the business woman 
is at the same time providing for the 
future as well as the present protection 
ot her dependents. 

Endowment policies are issued run. 
ning for ten. twenty, thirty, or thirty- 
five years into the future. Thus the 
young business woman of twenty-five 
years of age earning a modest salary 
may obtain at low premium rate a 
thirty-five year Endowment policy which 
will mature when she is sixty years old; 
while the woman of fifty may invest in 
a ten-year Endowment, yielding return 
when she also is sixty. 

Old Age Income Policy 

One of the most interesting forms of 
life insurance for the self-supporting 
woman is that termed the Old Age In- 
come Policy, which guarantees indepen- 
dence in later years. The income may 
be planned for $25, $50, $100, or still 
larger amount payable monthly, and it 
may be arranged to have this income 
payable for ten years only commencing 


at age sixty and ‘continuing until the 
seventieth birthday; or, what is far 
preferable, it may be continued through- 
out life. This provides for old age inde- 
pendence to the’ salaried woman. 
Twenty-five dollars a month may look 
small to the woman who is earning six 
or eight times that amount today, but 
it marks the important difference which 
exists between penury and a modest 
independence, The possession of but 
twenty-five or fifty dollars a month 
would be a God-send to many an elderly 
woman who chafes against the charity 
of relatives given in a grudging spirit. 
The thrifty business woman makes 
definite and systematic provision for 
her future, and when this savings fund 
is placed in conservative channels she 
works during her productive years with 
a happy heart and a high courage. As 
her income increases she diverts still 
larger amounts towards her savings 
fund, thus insuring that the evening of 
life will be passed in the comfort and 
blessedness of a modest independence. 





Magistrate Fish Says: 








My experience on the bench has 
helped make me a warm advocate of 
life insurance because in the human 
interest panorama unfolded to a judge 
are countless incidents which not only 
demonstrate the importance of life in- 
surance when carried, but also the dis- 
tress often in evidence because life in- 
surance was not carried. It is hardly 
fair to over-emphasize the part which 
poverty plays in crime, because poverty 
has sometimes been the spur which has 
forced many a man to succeed and 
standards of morals and ethics may be 
as high in a tenement as on Fifth ave- 
nue; but a young man can more quickly 
find his own bent and enter upon his 
own career if the circumstances of his 
parents are such that he is not com- 
pelled to start on life’s battles too early. 
When an insured wage earner is taken 
away his dependents at least have a 
breathing spell which will enable them 
to look around and choose more care- 
fully what walk of life they will follow, 
and if there is income insurance, a fixed 
amount coming in every month, so much 
the better, 

Certainly there are enough worries in 
life without being confronted with the 
problem of winning a bare existence, 
and I have found not only that insur- 
ance alleviates distress but that it in- 
creases a man’s self-respect. He knows 
his family will have something to fall 
back upon when he is gone and I am a 
great believer in a young man himself 
taking out insurance because of the 
necessity of a fixed habit of saving in 
order that he may pay the premiums. 
Even if the policy be for a few hundred 
dollars, it is a character builder. A 
$1,000 policy means a $1,000 estate 
which hundreds of thousands of young 
men could not get in any other way. 
Moreover, if they start insuring while 
they are young and keep their insur- 
ance up they will increase the size of 
the policy as their circumstances per- 
mit. If more insurance were written 
the standards of the younger generation 
would be higher and the courts would 
have less work to do. There is an old 
saying that idleness breeds evil and the 
young man who has a responsibility to 
keep up his insurance is apt to be less 
shiftless and indolent than the other 
kind. 
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‘What We Believe about Life Insurance 
Selling Costs 


HE cost of selling life insurance is too 
high—in our opinion—and we believe 
that the salesman is bearing the brunt 

of this excessive cost. Our belief is based 
upon the cost of a call upon a prospect, 
which a study of the buying field will reveal 
is excessive chiefly because of lack of infor- 
mation and interest on the part of the aver- 
age buyer, thereby causing a large waste 
of time and effort by the salesman. 


People of Small Incomes 
Buy the Most Life Insurance 


We have found that 65 per cent of our sales 
in 1921 were made upon the lives of people 
whose annual incomes were less than $3,000. 
This percentage follows the general per- 
centage of total population, for 65 per cent, 
or 3,493,000 of all incomes in the country 
over $1,000 were under $3,000 (1919). 
When we consider there were but 657,000 
people (1919) with incomes in excess of 
$5,000, the necessity for cutting down the 
per call cost is vital, for the chief field lies 
among the people whose incomes are from 
$5,000 down rather than up. 


Turn-over of Salesmen 


One of the chief factors in the present high 
cost of selling is represented by the large 
turn-over of salesmen. A study of the ele- 
ments which cause salesmen to leave is too 
frequently passed over with the word 
“failed” without much thought of ‘where 
the word “responsibility” belongs. He left 
because the cost per call was so high he 
could not make a living. 


In 1921 our salesmen made an average of 
60 calls to earn each $100 in new commis- 
sions. The small number of good salesmen 
and the large turn-over of potentially good 
salesmen make us believe that a story told 


to the people through the printed word 
would help to cut down that 60 calls to 


earn $100 to 50, 40, 30, and ultimately per- 
haps to 10. 


The logical way to educate the future buy- 
ers of life insurance would be to forget our 
own selfish interests for a time and together 
say, “Say it with Life Insurance.” 


The average salesman does not care what 
his basis of compensation is if he can ac- 
complish two things; increase his sales and 
increase his income. If by investing $1,000 
in an automobile he can increase his income 
$1,500, he will buy the machine; if by in- 
vesting $1,000 in advertising he can likewise 
increase his income $1,500, he will invest 
in advertising. To do this alone in his terri- 
tory, however, would not bring the desired 
result. It must be done another way, and 
when it is done the right way, three things 
will happen: his business will increase, his 
income will be larger, and the cost of selling 
will be reduced. 


Building Sales Around Markets 


We find that we have been building our sales 
in too many cases around men rather than 
around markets; that it costs a lot more to 
operate an extensive field a long way from 
headquarters than to concentrate on larger 


markets an arm’s length from the home 
office. 


When we become satisfied as to where our 
best market is, how it is covered, what our 
share of the product to be distributed is, the 
best way to get it before the consumer, and 
what the consumer thinks and knows about 
our product, and when we altogether realize 
our great opportunity, an investment infini- 
tesimal for each of us can be made to bring 
returns yet undreamed of. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


J. M. Holcombe, President 





































Eta) N eminent Bishop of a large American diocese states that 
there are two kinds of salesmen—the first always under- 
takes to represent himself and the second represents the 
house he works for. ‘ 

He is right. - 

Individuals are great only to the degree they represent a 
“house” or a cause. When a gilt-buttoned policeman holds up his 
hand, everybody stops. If a man in citizen’s clothes held up both 
hands all day long at the same corner, the only effect would be to 
make people laugh. It isn’t the blue uniform that counts; it is the 
fact that the regalia stamps the wearer as an ordained representa- 
tive of law and government. 

Every man should wear a spiritual livery that emphasizes the 
message of the cause, or company, for which he stands. 

Every salesman ought to feel that as a representative of an 
organization he is to be seriously reckoned with. 

He should be proud of his position with his house or his or- 
ganization, and if he cannot learn to be proud of it, he should step 
out, and find another position where he can. 

He will find that to the degree he actually represents the 
spirit of his organization, just so will he gain in strength and use- 
fulness ‘to his employer and to himself. 

The Prudential is a field of just such opportunity. Its workers 
are given their chance. They make their own way with every 
encouragement from their associates, or they fall by the wayside. 
Few fall and many rise. There is no limit to the extent of their 
advancemefit. Lack of enthusiasm and the spirit of inertia which 
it always breeds, will, of course, eventually land an able man in 
the wake of lost endeavor. 

The Prudential starts a man right, pays him while going 
along, better as he progresses and higher still when he leads—and 
wants MEN. 










The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 
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